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FOREWORD 


THE present volume is the outgrowth of fifteen years’ experi- 
ence in teaching college and extension courses in the psy- 
chology of adolescence. Increasingly during this period, the 
author has inclined to the position that the case method is the 
most promising of all techniques for investigating human be- 
havior at any level and in any relationship. Ever since the — 
child-study movement was begun under the stimulus of the 
genius of the late G. Stanley Hall, workers in the field of 
child psychology have found the study of the individual child 
to be very fruitful, and no small part of our present body of 
osychological knowledge regarding childhood rests upon this 
ioundation. No one would question, of course, the contribu- 
"tions which experimental and statistical research have to make 
_ to the ultimate understanding of child nature and the child 
a mind. At the same time, one is impressed with the tremen- 
et. importance of individual psychology, and is inclined to 
- welcome whatever supplementary contributions it may be able 
to add to the work of the experimentalist and the statistical 
analyst in the field of education and child behavior. 

No small stimulus to the case-study approach has been con- 
tributed by the psychiatrist, the psychiatric social worker, 
and the clinical psychologist, who have learned to be wary of 
generalizations and predictions that have sprung from study 
of the mass rather than of the individuals comprising the mass. 
Successful clinical and social work with maladjusted, problem, 
or delinquent children can be accomplished only when ex- 
aminers can get into sympathetic rapport with the individual 
personality. In those intimate and vital human contacts 
which are to be helpful and re-educative to the poorly ad- 
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justed child, generalities and inferences avail the worker little; 
he is dealing with a peculiar and unique arrangement of im- 
pulses, sets, and emotions, and his background of experience 
with other problem cases can help him but little to a wise 
handling of them. Each new case presents a new problem and 
demands a new attack. Surely, a technique that has proved 
so suggestive and valuable in the study of the problems of 
childhood has a distinct place in the study of the succeeding 
period of adolescence. 

For a decade and a half the author has been accumulating 
case-studies of adolescents in all stages of adjustment and 
maladjustment. Between six hundred and one thousand new 
studies are added each year to his files. These investigations 
are made in considerable part by students in his courses in 
adolescent psychology, and are incorporated widely in his 
classroom lectures and discussions. No student may receive 
credit in any course who does not, under the author’s personal 
instruction and with consistent guidance and conference, make 
a detailed individual study of some adolescent person of higu 
acquaintance. No one, to be sure, could be more ready that? 
the author to recognize the pitfalls of unscientific observation 
of human phenomena in which naive inquirers are likely to 
be engulfed. On the other hand, there seems to be no valid 
reason why college students, rigidly trained in the importance 
and technique of careful and scientific method, should not be 
able to record the behavior of adolescents younger than them- 
selves with a good deal of faithfulness and precision. More- 
over, the very fact that they have themselves so recently 
come up through the high-school years makes it inevitable that 
the more capable among them should be peculiarly competent 
to interpret much of the behavior of the younger adolescent 
group. This being the case, the author has been glad to in- 
clude within the volume abstracts from something more than 
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one hundred of these student-reported cases as illustrative of 

various aspects of the psychology of the high-school age. 
With a background rich in case material of this nature, filled 
with half a lifetime’s study, observation, and teaching of 
young people, and supplemented with constant professional 
consultation with parents, and wide contacts with the adoles- 
cent group in the school, the college, the club, the church, and 
the community, the author ventures to hope that Adolescence 
may be areal contribution to the growing material dealing 
with this life-period. He has paid little attention to theories, 
but has endeavored rather to present the adolescent indi- 
vidual as a living, striving, flesh-and-blood person whose 
growth and development are in considerable measure deter- 
mined by the nature of the parental, social, and community 
influences that surround him. 
LAWRENCE A. AVERILL 
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CHAPTER I 
AT THE THRESHOLD 


Activities of eleven- and twelve-year-olds. Ruth (11). 
Ruth is in the sixth grade. She and three other girls who live 
in the same neighborhood spend a great deal of time playing 
‘grown-ups.’ Frequently when they get home from school, 
they open a school of their own in the dining-room. Some- 
times dolls serve as their pupils; sometimes the girls take their 
turns as pupils; sometimes all four of the girls act as teachers 
simultaneously, each a specialist in one line. When they tire 
of playing school, they often play library. The house will 
then be scattered with books and borrowers’ cards and stamp 
pads. Tiring of both these forms of make-believe, they are 
likely to spend some time in dressing up in grown-ups’ clothing. 
They will, on such occasions, put on earrings, wave one 
another’s hair, and attire themselves elaborately in window 
curtains or in any old clothes of their mothers or sisters that 
they can find. High-heeled shoes are especially noticeable at 
these times. The girls have had several clubs, all of them 
being rather short-lived. They save carefully all such things 
as beads, small pieces of cloth, etc., and use them to make 
dolls’ outfits. Ruth loves to sew and cook, and takes par- 
ticular pleasure in demonstrating her ability to do these things. 
One minute she seems to be quite a serious young lady; the 
next, she is just a silly little girl. (By H. R.) 


Mary (12). Mary is greatly interested in such grown-up 
articles as high-heeled shoes, jewelry, compacts, cosmetics, etc. 
On rainy days, or on days when her mother has gone to the 
city, Mary and Jane, her chum, hasten after school to their 
playroom in Mary’s attic to dress up and play house. They 
don their older sisters’ dresses, hats, and high-heeled shoes. 
In their play, they are likely to go visiting, or attend a theater, 
an opera, or a dance. Paint and powder are generously ap- 
plied to their smooth, clear skin. In their conversation, they 
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ape their elders. One day the observer chanced to hear the 
two girls at play in the attic of Mary’s home. Evidently they 
were at a restaurant drinking tea and gossiping about town 
affairs. The conversation was: 

“Yes, Jane. Bob and I went to the country-club dance last 
night. We had amarvelous time. But, my dear, you should 
have seen E. H.! She looked frightful in her last year’s 
evening gown! It was too short and too tight! I really felt 
sorry for the woman! Her escort only danced twice with her. 
... But Jane, dear, why weren’t you there?” 

‘“‘Oh,”’ answered Jane, ‘Donald and I were going, but his 
father was using the car, so we played bridge, and had a very 
pleasant evening at home, just for a change.”” (By E. M. J.) 


Jimmie (12). With face and hands smudged with grease, 
and with shirt and trousers torn and dusty, Jimmie tells you 
excitedly about some parts of the mechanism of the family car 
that he has discovered have not been greased before. Recently 
he has evidenced more mechanical ability by restoring a 
dilapidated old outdoor clock to working condition. Now the 
clock holds a conspicuous position on the garage roof, and 
Jimmie generously provides the neighbors with correct time; 
just one of his little services, as he says! Last summer he 
rigged up a wheezy old wagon from four wheels, some boards, 
and a box of nails. By the end of the summer, most of 
the boys in the neighborhood had home-made wagons like 
Jimmie’s, even preferring them to the more attractive vehicles 
of commercial stamp. Jimmie is a lively creature, delighting 
in tennis, football, baseball, golf (played in a one-hole course 
in the back yard), and winter sports in season. 

_ The boys in Jimmie’s gang never seem really to co-operate 

with one another, but prefer to spend most of their time argu- 
ing and fighting to defend their own individual actions. 
Jimmie is always in the midst of these quarrels. He likes to 
listen to radio comedians, but he has no use for crooners, and 
will ridicule them on every occasion that offers. His reading 
consists of adventure and mystery stories, Boy Scout books, 
the Tom Swift series, Popular Science Monthly, and The 
American Boy. (By A. E. G.) 
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Daisy (12). Daisy is likely to appear at the door, if anyone 
rings the bell, attired in a nondescript outfit that includes 
remnants of matronly, old-fashioned, modern, sport, formal, 
summer, and winter clothing. There will be at least three or 
four strings of beads dangling about her neck, and she will have 
several rings (ten-cent-store selections) on her fingers. On 
other occasions, Daisy will delight herself with acting as doctor 
to her row of dollies, most of which are always swathed in 
bandages, for Daisy intends to be a physician when she grows 
up. Her collection of surgical instruments includes toothpicks 
for spatulas, small flat sticks to serve as splints, and several 
pairs of assorted scissors, needles, pins, and even a pair of 
tweezers. While she is operating upon and treating her 
patients, she maintains a most serious and sympathetic atti- 
tude, and is continually issuing orders to her imaginary nurse 
assistant. (By M. E. F.) 


At the close of childhood. In order to prepare the reader to 
comprehend the significance of the adolescent age when it 
emerges, it seems wise to begin with the discussion of some of 
the outstanding characteristics of life as they appear in the 
child just previous to the coming of those physiological 
changes generally associated with puberty. 

Psychologists ordinarily refer to the years between twelve 
and thirteen as the period of ‘preadolescence.’ Joseph Lee 
calls it, more picturesquely, the ‘Big Injun’ age.’ It is our 
intention in this chapter to break in upon the unfolding life 
of the child toward the close of this preadolescent period, and 
to examine him as he is found to be when at the very threshold 
of youth. What zs a girl at about the time of her twelfth 
birthday? What is a boy at about the time of his thirteenth 
birthday? If we can take account of juvenile stock at this 
pivotal time when childhood is about to begin its mergence into 
adolescence, we shall be in a better position to understand the 
significance of the latter in the unfolding life of the individual. 

t Joseph Lee: Play in Education. 
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It is a circumstance often observed that the girl begins to 
mature about a year earlier than the boy, and that the pubes- 
cent changes occur in the former typically at about the age of 
thirteen, while in the latter they do not ordinarily come into 
evidence until about the age of fourteen. We may assume, 
then, that the girl in her thirteenth year and the boy in his 
fourteenth are reasonably comparable in their physical and 
mental development.t At their thirteenth and fourteenth 
birthdays, respectively, each stands approximately at the end 
of the childhood road and on the threshold of adolescence. 
Let us pause to inquire with some detail into the salient 
developmental characteristics of life at this milestone. 

Physical aspects of preadolescence. Consider first the 
physical aspects of closing childhood. In the matter of height 
and weight, wide discrepancies between individuals of the same 
sex are found, due to such contributing and determining factors 
as race, heredity, condition of previous health, etc. For 
example, boys at fourteen years of age may vary between 54 
and 71 inches in height, and between 72 and 148 pounds in 
weight, with median height and weight, respectively, ap- 

t While investigators differ somewhat as to the exact time of the coming of the 
physiological changes that characterize puberty, all are in general agreement 
that they occur earlier in the girl than they do in the boy. Thus, Brooks (The 
Psychology of Adolescence) suggests 134 or 1334 years for girls, and for boys ap- 
proximately 14% or 15 years, although he says the criteria by which the onset 
of puberty in boys is to be judged are obviously less exact than they are for girls, 
and that the onset of pubescence occurs at nearly the same medial and modal 
age for both sexes (pp. 42-44). Garland (The Road to Adolescence) states that 
the girl matures before the boy, but does not present comparative figures for 
both (p. 30). O’Shea (The Child, His Nature and His Needs) finds that a large 
proportion of girls the country over enter puberty during the thirteenth year, 
and that a large proportion of American boys enter it during the fourteenth year 
(pp. 300-01). Tracy (The Psychology of Adolescence) remarks that on the North 
American continent puberty occurs in the vast majority of cases between 12 and 
14 in girls and between 13 and 15 in boys. We must await a great deal more 
experimental evidence before one can hope to define the onset of the pubescent 


changes chronologically and relatively for the two sexes more accurately than 
the author does in the present volume. 
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proximately 62 inches and 105 pounds. Girls of thirteen, like- 
wise, are found to vary, in extreme cases, all the way from 53 
inches. to 68 inches in height, and from 71 to 131 pounds in 
weight, with the median height and weight approximately 60 
inches and 1oo pounds, respectively. 

Statistics made at the University of Iowa by Dr. Baldwin 
indicate that with the exception of the tenth, eleventh, and 
‘twelfth years, boys add a slightly greater annual increment to 
their height in each life year previous to the fifteenth than do 
girls; the girls lead the boys, however, during those three years. 
In the matter of weight increment the girls take the lead 
beginning with the ninth year, and maintain it until the 
fourteenth, when the boys resume the leadership.” 

During the first. post-natal year, the infant increases in 
height and weight about 75 per cent of his size at birth. 
During the subsequent years of childhood, however, as Bald- 
win, Boas, and others have shown, the growth rate, while 
having its ups and downs, remains on the whole tolerably 


t These figures are read from the Baldwin-Wood tables of height and weight. 
They are also in substantial agreement with Terman’s curves. (See Terman 
and Almack, The Hygiene of the School Child, pp. 37-42.) We should not over- 
look of course the fact that scientific investigators are agreed that height-weight 
tables are none too reliable at best. No entirely satisfactory skeletal measure- 
ments, upon which alone accurate classification of height-weight according to 
physique can be based, have as yet been demonstrated. For a,discussion of this 
whole matter the reader is referred to Wood and Rowell, Health Supervision and 
Medical Inspection of Schools (1927), pp. 80 ff. 

2 Of course this uniformity of growth during childhood is not absolute. In 
general, the rate of growth both in height and in weight diminishes from birth 
onward, as Norsworthy and Whitley have shown. A slight retardation at about 
six is followed at about seven in the girl and eight in the boy by an acceleration, 
to be superseded subsequently at about nine and eleven, respectively, by a very 
slow rate of increment. A slightly more rapid rate sets in a year or so later, 
reaching its maximum at about the middle of the thirteenth year for the girl and 
at about fifteen for the boy. Cf. especially Norsworthy and Whitley (Psychology 
of Childhood, pp. 26s ff.) and Terman and Almack (Hygiene of the School Child, 
pp. 23-32) for a more detailed discussion of these irregularities in the curves of 
growth during childhood and prepubescence. 
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uniform.t This reasonably even accretion makes it easily 
possible for the child to develop a high degree of control over 
his muscles, and to learn to co-ordinate their movements with 
an increasing degree of skill., There is no sudden shooting up 
in height to interfere with the motor controls which he has 
established, and raise havoc with his calculations. By dint 
of tireless and persistent play activity, there has been built up 
a well-integrated neuro-muscular system over the behavior 
of which a good measure of control and direction can be 
exercised. 

By the end of the childhood years, boys and girls are fairly 
graceful in their carriage, clever in their muscle co-ordinations, 
dexterous in their sensory-motor reactions, and reasonably 
the masters of their bodies. Firm, well-knit, tempered by 
lively exercise, seasoned by sun, wind, and snow, predomi- 
nantly physical in their interests and their general activities, 
these young animals appear to have established themselves, 
for the time being at least, on a sound and ordered physical 
basis. | 

Health, food requirements, and sleep. Health at the 


* The following table, adapted from the University of Iowa studies, and dis- 
tributed by the Massachusetts State Department of Public Health, indicates 
the normal expected gain in height and weight by years for boys and girls from 
seven to fourteen, inclusive: 


Inches Pounds 
gained in gained in 
- height weight 
1.63 4.00 Between 7 and 8 boys 
1.62 3.64 Between 7 and 8 girls 
1.98 6.20 Between 8and 9g boys 
1.096 Tia37, Between 8 and og girls 
1.87 5.32 Between g and 10 boys 
2.50 8.09 Between og and 10 girls 
1.89 6.00 Between 10 and 11 boys 
2.00 6.51 Between 10 and 11 girls 
I.79 6.38 Between 11 and 12 boys 
1.07 7.70 Between 11 and 12 girls 
2.42 I0.00 Between 12 and 13 boys 
2.41 12.61 Between 12 and 73 girls 
2.37 9.83 Between 13 and 14 boys 
1.69 0.75 Between 13 and 14 girls 
2.42 TOL Between 14 and 15 boys 


Between 14 and 15 girls 
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close of childhood is ordinarily extremely good, and resistance 
power is distinctly higher than it was earlier.‘ Suscepti- 
bility to the so-called ‘children’s diseases’ has been con- 
siderably reduced, and boys and girls emerge by thirteen or 
fourteen in excellent trim to enter upon adolescence. They 
are now surprisingly fine physical specimens, unable, of course, 
to withstand too strenuous a life, but entirely competent to 
engage in activities requiring moderately strenuous physical 
expenditure and endurance. 

Perhaps the voracious and omnivorous appetite frequently 
noted in the thirteen-year-old is as good an index as any that 
could be cited of the general condition of vigorous health 
enjoyed. Mothers and cooks sometimes wonder whether 
the cavernous stomachs of boys really have any bottom! 
The actual food requirements in these years are some 2600 
to 2800 calories a day,” or an amount equivalent to two thirds 
the requirements of a grown-up man who is engaged in hard 
muscular work. ‘The expenditure of energy in play and the 
normal physical activities of childhood is extremely great, 
necessitating an inordinately large intake. Even the girl 
is not far behind the boy at this period in her dietary needs, 
especially if she lives an actively strenuous life, as she is 
likely to do. 

It must be remembered, however, that while, as Terman and 
Almack * suggest, the child of twelve needs almost as much 
food as the adult who is engaged in moderate labor, many 
factors operate to prevent him from receiving adequate nu- 
trition. Among such factors should be included: parental 
ignorance, which pampers children and allows them to de- 


t Cf. Tracy, F.: The Psychology of Adolescence (1921), p. 13. 
2 See, for example, Averill: Educational Hygiene, p. 265. 
Williams: Personal Hygiene Applied, p. 181. 
Terman and Almack: Hygiene of the School Child, p. 118. 


3 Op. cit., p. 118. 
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velop food whims and idiosyncrasies and to jade their appe- 
tites by the intake of too much carbohydrate food; parental 
poverty or neglect, which permits children to go without 
adequate meals, regularly served, or allows the assimilative 
powers of their body cells to be impaired by diseased teeth, 
tonsils, adenoids, cervical glands, and the like; insufficient 
clothing, which leads to excess loss of heat in cold weather; 
the cumulative constitutional effects of the children’s diseases, 
which incidentally, as Terman remarks, are ‘taken’ most 
readily by ill-nourished children, thus creating a vicious circle; 
bad housing and poor sleeping conditions, which put consider- 
able strain upon the child’s constitution; too much use of 
stimulants and narcotics, such as tea, coffee, and beer, which 
satisfy to some extent the craving for food without supply- 
ing the calories; worry, conflict, and overstimulation, which 
are enervating in their total influence over the growing child 
and interfere definitely with his ability to digest and assimi- 
late food. For all these and other causes, the amount of 
malnutrition found among children is disconcertingly large. 
In times of normal economic conditions, somewhere between 
to and 15 per cent of children in America and in western 
Europe’ suffer from inadequate nutrition. In times of 
economic stress, while the philanthropic and welfare organiza- 
tions do extensive service among the poor, it is unquestionably 
true that the amount of malnutrition, particularly among 
children in the congested areas of great cities, is considerably 
increased. Thus, while sentimentally one likes to remark 
the “cavernous depths’ of the stomach of a growing boy, 
one must reflect also that for one reason or another there are 
plenty of boys — and girls, too — the depths of whose stom- 
achs remain unplumbed and unsatisfied. 

The sleep requirements of the thirteenth and fourteenth 


* Terman and Almack, op. cit., p. 1ot. 
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years are considerable, and cannot safely be denied. The 
wear and tear of the active life of the healthy child necessitates 
long, recuperative hours of sleep. At this life-level, boys and 
girls ought to be in bed habitually no less than ten hours. The 
fact that many children are sleeping less than this standard 
in no way demonstrates that in the long run and for the typical 
individual radical reduction in the sleeping hours can be per- 
mitted during the growing years with later impunity. 

Mental and scholastic status. Turning now to consider 
briefly the outstanding mental characteristics of the closing 
year of childhood, we may say in general that much of the 
content of the mind at this time is the product of actual per- 
ceptual and sense-experience with the world of objects and 
things. There exists a genuine enthusiasm for objective con- 
tacts, for exploration of the environment, for manipulating, 
and discovering, and evaluating.” Values are chiefly on the 


t The estimates of the amount of sleep needed for the promotion of normal 
growth and development in childhood vary considerably, since we have as yet 
but few reliable records of the amount children actually get. It is almost uni- 
versally the case that published norms of sleep for the different ages of childhood 
are distinctly higher than the number of hours actually devoted to sleep. The 
most extensive study in this country is that by Terman and Hocking (Journal of 
Educational Psychology, 4, 138-47, 1913). ‘This survey of 2692 children in the 
western part of the United States indicated that at every age-level they were 
sleeping considerably less than Duke’s theoretical norms, which run from three 
fourths of an hour to two hours higher. Studies of European children by 
Bernhard and Ravenhill, and of Japanese children by Hayashi, however, show 
that those in the western United States sleep from an hour to an hour and a half 
longer than do foreign children. Terman and Hocking could find no correlation 
between sleep and intelligence, social traits, nervous traits, or any school subject. 
It should be noted that their study was published in 1913. A more recent one, 
by Erwin (Journal of Genetic Psychology, 45, no. 1, 1934), finds that Iowa chil- 
dren sleep less than is prescribed by specialists, those twelve years of age sleeping 
ten hours and three minutes (mean) in winter and eight hours and fifty-two 
minutes in summer. She found also that girls sleep longer than boys, and that 
there is a slightly significant relationship between amount of sleep and socio- 
economic status. | | 

2 Cf. especially Norsworthy and Whitley, The Psychology of Childhood (1928), 
pp. 303 ff., for an excellent discussion of the mental characteristics of children 
at this general age-level. 
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concrete and perceptual level, as they have been throughout 
the entire period of childhood. The occasional simple experi- 
ments and demonstrations carried out in the intermediate 
grades of school never fail to elicit the rapt interest and atten- 
tion of these youthful discoverers. The popularity of books 
of knowledge and children’s encyclopedias attests adequately 
to this general thirst after information about the perceived 
world of objects. The lure of elementary science and of the 
great realm of natural objects and forces is keen in this age, 
and if rightly encouraged and disciplined will become one of 
the strong driving and steadying forces of the adolescent years. 

Imitation of every art and skill witnessed becomes as typical 
a characteristic of these years as does the eagerness to achieve 
experience and sense-perception. Through what long, patient 
hours will a boy school himself in the humdrum practice of 
twirling a ball into the desired curve, or of training his voice 
until it verges upon the truly melodious yodel, or of developing 
some other imitative accomplishment! ‘The satisfaction de- 
rived from the consciousness that one has attained power and 
mastery over his muscles more than atones for the drear and 
drab hours of solitary and determined practice that must 
precede. Shooting with air-rifles and slingshots and bow and 
arrows; cutting figures on the ice; building play apparatus; 
stone-throwing and quoit-pitching; drawing and modeling 
objects of everyday experience; mimicry and dramatization — 
these are typical of the imitative activities of childhood. 

The children just emerging from later childhood and border- 
ing upon pubescence are typically in about the sixth grade at 
school, where they are engaged busily upon the study of 
language subjects, history and geography, drawing and manual 
work of some type or other, and endeavoring to master the 
intricacies of percentage and mensuration in arithmetic. 
They are possessed on the whole of excellent memories of a 
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verbal, non-logical sort, as Norsworthy and Whitley and 
others have shown.’ Indeed, it appears that in the years 
bordering upon the pubescent period there is very keen 
ability to recall words in sequence, without any parallel 
facility in comprehending their relationships and meanings. 
One boy of twelve, for example, who was asked the meaning 
of the line 


““Scots, wha hae wi’ Wallace bled,”’ 


which he was vocalizing with much gusto and enjoyment 
after having read the poem in connection with his school work, 
interpreted it as meaning, 


“Scots, what has Will Wallace bled!’ — 


and was blissfully unconcerned with the obvious grammatical 
unlikelihood of the line’s meaning what he interpreted it to 
mean. It was sufficient merely to catch the cadence of the 
words; it chimed in with the swing and the rhythm of life: 
that was enough. : 

In addition to being largely verbal and rhythmical, the 
memory of the twelve-year-old child is likely to be somewhat 
desultory. He remembers many things, but the memories 
are often extremely unassorted and heterogeneous, and lacking 
in logical and coherent arrangement. His contacts with the 
world of experience are likely to have been helter-skelter and 
disorganized, and it is only natural that memories of then 
should be retained in a rather disjointed way. He remembers 
something about steam and something about percentage; 
something about frogs and something about Aesop’s fables; 
Kipling and stars; ants and camels; George Washington and 
the pyramids of Gizeh; butterflies and electricity; static and 
caverns; orloles and locomotives — and the positions occupied 
by these ideational elements in his mind are often just about as 

1 Ob. cit., pp. 303-04. 
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topsy-turvy as the enumeration of them here suggests! Such 
concepts as he has built up from his experiences are highly 
imperfect and not yet detached from definite and specific 
particulars. Generalization, either in values of objective 
phenomena or in standards of conduct, belongs to the on- 
coming, not to the departing, life-period. 

Satisfiers of preadolescence. There are certain extremely 
satisfying types of activities, depending for their growth upon 
opportunity for favorable expression, in which children in 
the late preadolescent age participate commonly and uni- 
versally. | 

(1) Satisfiers from bodily activity. No one who has had wide 
contacts with boys and girls just before pubescence has failed 
to remark the abandon with which they give themselves to all 
manner of activities involving the sturdy use of the muscles. 
It appears to be a universal principle of growth that children, 
before they embark on the wider voyage of adolescence, have 
need of strong physical bodies to carry them safely through, 
and that the definite play interests which characterize the 
years of childhood are such as to fit in well with this principle 
because they urge the child to all forms of response that will 
build strength and lend control. The games and plays most 
universally enjoyed in these years are those that involve 
running, jumping, falling, throwing, pushing, pulling, and 
the like. One has but to watch the antics of any sixth-grade 
group of friends upon the playground to be convinced of the 
operation of some such principle as this in the play-life of 
children as well as to remark the evidences of unadulterated 
pleasure which they derive from these activities. 

(2) Tribal satisfiers. The urge to recapitulate * the ways of 


There is, of course, no intent on the author’s part to defend here the recapitu- 
lation theory, developed some years since by the late G. Stanley Hall and others. 
The theory has too many glaring faults to be longer accepted. The fact remains, 
however, that primitive forms of activity possess strong appeal for both children 
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living of the woodsman and the huntsman, while manifesting 
its strength throughout most of the period of childhood, reaches 
its climax not far from the close of this period. Where is 
there a boy of eleven or twelve who does not find keen delight 
in becoming creative, in rude craftsmanship, sleeping in a 
tent, living out-of-doors, indulging in primitive hunting expedi- 
tions, and performing such other tribal activities as have 
always been characteristic of the Bedouin and the pioneer? The 
individual at the close of childhood is a tribesman at heart, 
and the appeal made universally among both boys and girls 
by such tribal organizations as Boy Scouts, Girl Scouts, Camp 
Fire, Ranger groups, and the like is palpably irresistible. The 
values accruing from tribal activities, when carried on under 
stable leadership, are too obvious to need recounting here. 

(3) Satisfiers from the gang. From about the beginning of 
the eighth year, boys and girls find increasing pleasure in 
moving about in rather small groups of their own sex. The 
solitudes of infancy and earliest childhood no longer satisfy. 
To be alone for any great length of time is apt to be rather 
unpleasant. Actually to restrain boys from participation in 
the activities of the gang, or the ‘set,’ or the ‘bunch,’ is 
one of the most telling punishments parents can impose. 
True, the activities of boys’ gangs are not always all that 
might be desired by older people, who have themselves for- 
gotten the depredations they committed — all in the name 
of good-fellowship and boon companionship — in a similar 
developmental stage in their own lives. Very often, indeed, 
gang performances border closely on rowdyism. That 
boyish gangsters are likely to be noisy, gleeful, trick-playing, 
careless and indifferent, happy-go-lucky, rollicking, aggravat- 


and grown-ups; it is unfortunate that the very statement of this circumstance 
by an author is so likely to stamp him as a proponent of a theory that is now 
largely discredited by psychologists. For a good criticism of the theory, cf. 
W. McDougall, Social Psychology, p. 111. 
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ing, tantalizing, cannot be gainsaid. Yet the training they 
get in these gangs is as essential as the more formal and con- 
ventional training they receive in school and at home. They 
need the give-and-take of free association with their comrades, 
outside of the immediate restraints of parental or educational 
control. The rough corners could perhaps never be rounded 
off without these intimate and unconventional contacts.” 

The indispensable lessons of co-operation, forbearance, team- 
work, self-control, loyalty, and devotion to a fiery purpose 
can be learned nowhere so lastingly as in the intercourse that 
gang life promotes. The contributions of clubs and cliques 
and chums and sets to the evolution of manly and womanly 
qualities can hardly be overestimated. Most often, perhaps, 
the sexes are kept distinct in these spontaneous groupings, 
boys going with other boys and girls with other girls. Some- 
times, however, mixed groups are organized, and under intelli- 
gent supervision these may contribute even more positively 
to the growth of desirable social and moral traits than those 
groups limited in membership to those of the same sex. 

(4) Satisfiers through competition. In the closing years of 
the preadolescent period, children appear to be swinging 
definitely to an increasing sense of their social relationships 
and opportunities. This status so different from the individual- 
ism of earlier childhood is well indicated by the strength which 
the competitive impulse develops in preadolescence. The 
thrill of team or of group or of gang rivalry is coming to be 
felt keenly. Witness, for example, the all-conquering spirit 
and the invincible prowess of the ball ‘nine,’ and of the ‘team,’ 
the ‘bunch,’ and the club. Possibly the most supreme social 
joys of life are experienced in late childhood in the group com- 
petitions in which these youthful gangsters pit themselves. 


t Cf. Nimkoff, M. F., The Child (1934), chapter 9, for a good discussion of the 
play of the preadolescent from this standpoint. 
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It is true, of course, that the social emancipation of the 
individual is by no means wholly or even in large measure ac- 
complished during the gang years. ‘The old infantile and 
childish individualism is not yet wholly overthrown,’ but 
secret jealousies and gnawing envies at the prowess or prefer- 
ment of another more favored companion are beginning 
slowly to give place to frank and open admiration for their 
accomplishments and their abilities. Every child appears to 
feel normally at this age the urge to mastery, and while he 
would like better than all things else in the world to be him- 
self the proud possessor of such superior traits as he observes 


in his mates, he is not by reason of his own lack blinded to 


the appreciation of them in another. This is a situation that 
calls for earnest and devoted attention to the perfecting of 
one’s own weak points and the improving of those skills and 
masteries which one has only partially heretofore perfected. 
And it becomes the stimulus to long hours of persistent prac- 
tice in striving to achieve finish and finesse in many and diverse 
forms of physical skills, to the end that one may be acknowl- 
edged to be a good player or a deft performer. Since this 
exercise and this practice are likely to be carried on in connec- 
tion with gang activities, manipulative contests, and the like, 
the results that accrue are doubly pleasant. 

In the course of this slow social emancipation, all manner of 
‘scraps’ between individuals, or between small groups sup- 
ported by their own particular partisans, are likely to break 
out periodically among prepubescents. These differences are 
rarely, fortunately, of a serious nature, and they spring or- 
dinarily out of the soil quite spontaneously, and without malice 


aforethought. Ten minutes spent in observing the behavior 


of a group of boys on a playground not too closely supervised 
will indicate the harmless and transient nature of most of the 
t Cf. Norsworthy and Whitley, 0%. cit., np. 301-02. 
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disagreements and difficulties that arise among prepubescents. 
Vociferous insistence upon one’s rights, which have been 
minimized or actually invaded and appropriated by some 
other; resentment at disparagement or thinly veiled slur upon 
one’s prowess; and challenging of one’s superiority of muscle, 
or of speed, or of skill in throwing — these are among the 
typical boyish situations that lead immediately and sponta- 
neously to improvised chastisements. Boys are quick to 
challenge any trespass, and they are so ready and even eager 
to pick quarrels and engage in inflammatory disputes that 
issue immediately in strikings and knockdowns and wrestling 
bouts and other forms of pugnacious expression that it may 
seem to the scandalized parent and the uncomprehending 
teacher that they bear perennially the proverbial ‘chip on 
the shoulder.’ 

Fortunately, the sun rarely goes down on boyhood wrath, 
however deep and vociferous it may be. Differences are 
ordinarily patched up with amazing quickness: life is too 
enthralling and offers too many attractive things to do to 
permit any great waste of time in rankling over disputations 
and in bearing hard feelings. In consequence, it is no unusual 
thing to behold two boys, or indeed a group of boys, engaged 
bitterly in desperate fisticuffs, or clinching in determination 
to fight it out to the last ditch, at one moment; and shortly 
after to witness the spectacle of these same twelve-year-olds 
parading arm-in-arm back and forth across the playground 
or down the street, shouting at the top of their voices some 
bit of doggerel, or else engaged once more in the interrupted 
play, quite forgetful of their grievances of a half-hour ago and 
eager to resume their hilarious activities. 

While it is by no means unheard of for girls to engage like- 
wise in physical encounters on occasion, their disagreements 
commonly take expression in a somewhat less violent form. 
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To situations which their brothers would meet with fists and 
pummelings, they characteristically respond by tongue- 
lashings and cutting remarks. These unruly members are 
unusually sharp and limber, and capable of inflicting serious 
social damage upon whomsoever they are turned. Only a 
favored chum, or the few intimate members of a girl’s set, 
can stir her equanimity and escape chastisement, and even 
these who are closest in her esteem are fortunate if they do 
not call down upon themselves quite frequently her devastat- 
ingire. Hair-pulling on occasion may be resorted to between 
girls. A girl’s grievance against a boy comrade, however, is 
quite commonly settled by her nimble hands and long arms. 
Boys soon grow wary of the ready cuffs and slappings which 
experience is teaching them girls are hopelessly adept in in- 
flicting upon their more sluggish anatomies, and for this reason 
whatever banter they may indulge in concerning their female 
companions is ordinarily carried on at a safe and respectful 
distance. 

(5) Joys of hoarding. Throughout the childhood years the 
pleasure derived from collecting, hoarding, amassing, possess- 
ing, Owning, and the like, has been on the increase, and by 
the close of the preadolescent period it reaches its climax, 
shortly thereafter beginning to lessen, or at least to undergo 
significant transformation. 

In their thirst for information, their burning and consuming 
desire for activity, their keenness for rivaling or competing 
with others, and in their unquenchable thirst to possess small 
objects for their own, children amass and preserve such articles 
as stamps, coins, stones, pictures, buttons, pins, paper dolls, 
nature specimens, and the like. These objects are ordinarily 
quite lacking in intrinsic value, yet to their possessor they are 
of the greatest possible worth. It is enough merely to possess 
and to putter over and to talk about and to display their 
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belongings in the presence of any who can be induced to 
undergo the ordeal. The lure is irresistible, particularly if 
other children in the neighborhood or in the school are doing 
the same thing. Many an otherwise idle hour, and many a 
long rainy day are passed happily in the pursuit and enjoy- 
ment of this fascinating pastime. In spite of the fact that 
both children and collections may well become nuisances to 
grown-ups who must put up with their omnipresence, most 
children will collect, and in the process they learn innumerable 
interesting and worth-while things, develop their resource- 
fulness sometimes to amazing lengths, achieve methodical 
and orderly habits, and experience withal inestimable solid 
pleasure and enjoyment. 

(6) The pleasure of being a show-off. By the younger child, 
the acquisition of a new pair of shoes, the vaunted loss of a 
tooth, the gift of a new ribbon are likely to be seized upon 
opportunely as a means of securing the coveted attention and 
approval of others. This tendency to display for the purpose 
of winning the notice and the approbation of one’s friends, 
mates, or companions becomes still stronger by the closing 
years of childhood, although there is considerable change in 
the medium of expressing it. 

The thirst for approbation during the preadolescent years 
is almost completely detached from any definite sex-conscious- 
ness. Boys and girls, at least until well on into the period of 
late childhood, are approval-thirsty quite without reference to 
the source whence the approval is forthcoming. It may be a 
trifle sweeter to the boy to be conscious that the appreciative 
smiles of those of the opposite sex are directed upon him. 
In turn, it may be uncommonly pleasant for the girl to note 
the frank admiration which a boy may have for her achieve- 
ments. If this is true, however, it is hardly due to any specific 
sex-consciousness, or to any profoundly subtle influence exerted | 
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by sex feelings over conduct. Only the faint reverberations 
of the sex-life are at this time normally in evidence. The 
pleasure attendant upon the winning of the approval of those 
of the opposite sex at this period of late childhood is rather 
the frank, whole-hearted awareness that one’s worth is recog- 
nized both by his own kind and by that other kind about 
whom he knows little, but who, he realizes, are of supple- 
mentary importance in the scheme of things. It is an inter- 
esting fact of common experience also that, while the recep- 
tion of the approbation of those of the opposite sex is ordinarily 
extremely pleasant, the recipient thereof in this interesting 
period of preadolescence is quite likely to appear wholly un- 
conscious of and indifferent to it. And all the while he is apt 
to be desperately acting-up in order to insure the continuance 
of the favor bestowed! * 

(7) The linguistic interest. The passion for vocalization is 
extremely strong in the closing period of later childhood. It 
is a far cry, indeed, from the inarticulate babblings of the 
infant to the really remarkable control which the twelve-year- 
old is able to exercise over his vocal apparatus. The growing 
power to use the vocal cords skillfully leads frequently to a 
- consuming interest in exercising them in the most unusual and 
striking ways. The thirst to learn new riddles or conundrums 
and to introduce them copiously into their play and into their 
conversation with adult companions is probably far more keen 
at this time in the lives of children than it is at any other. 
The insatiable delight in stringing out long alliterations, re- 
gardless of whether they have any logical connectedness or 
discernible meaning, is never wholly satisfied. Twisting the 
tongue — never so limber as now — around such vocal con- 


* For a most interesting discussion of the feelings of boys toward girls and of 
girls toward boys, the reader is referred to Norsworthy and Whitley (op. cit.), 
especially pp. 294 and 301. 
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tortions as ‘Peter Piper picked a peck of pickled peppers: if 
Peter Piper picked a peck of pickled peppers, where’s the peck 
of pickled peppers Peter Piper picked?’ and the like yields 
large returns in sheer enjoyment. Constructing some secret 
sign or symbolistic language with which to communicate in 
code with the boy or girl in the next seat, such for example as 
‘Ju tfint bo bhf tjodf j tbx zpv’ (sic/) engages the most 
profound and interested attention. The building or the solu- 
tion of acrostics, cross-word puzzles, etc., are fascinating fields 
of linguistic endeavor for both boys and girls. A search 
through the dictionary for new words and meanings — unless 
the search is mandatory because assigned by a teacher — is 
at times fraught with intense pleasurableness. Picking up 
isolated words and idioms from other languages is enjoyable, | 
too, as is also the subsequent parading of such discoveries in 
accents wholly wrong but nevertheless strangely attractive 
upon the lips of boys and girls. Journeyings afield into the 
by-ways of ‘pig-Latin,’ and the evolution of barbarously 
Latinized or Russianized speech are common forms of linguistic 
amusement; the mastery and perpetual repetition ad nauseam 
of mouth-filling and jaw-breaking phrases, names, expressions, 
and the like, are characteristic of late childhood, and multiply » 
on every hand; the evolution and propagating of rhythmically 
absurd spellings, such for example as ‘ Mississippi,’ 
M-i-crooked letter — 


Crooked letter-i — 
Crooked letter — crooked letter — 


I-p-p-i! — 
pervade the ranks of boys and girls in this age; scribbling 
jingles and poems, and the loud declamation of rhymes and 
sayings and metrical and rhythmical themes without number 
are never lacking in a group of older children. Merely to 
enumerate such language vagaries as these and scores of others 
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that might be mentioned, is sufficient to indicate the prominent 
role which linguistic manipulation plays in the lives of children 
just under the teen age. While these joys are by no means 
over with the coming of adolescence — witness the widespread 
diffusion of linguistic inventions among high-school pupils — 
they undoubtedly are never thereafter as simple and unalloyed 
as they are in the ingenuous days of preadolescence.* 

Social and family attitudes. From the standpoint of social 
development, one is struck with the completeness of abandon 
with which these children, especially the boys, surrender them- 
selves to the power which other individuals of the same or 
similar age have over them. There is a charm possessed by 
the gang or by one’s more intimate mates in these years rather 
more powerful than is exercised by any and all other persons. 
Toward distinctly younger children, however, these older ones 
maintain a studied attitude of more or less contempt, and in 
their conversational references to them they employ such 
significant epithets as ‘kid brothers,’ or ‘kid sisters,’ or 
‘babies,’ etc. Childhood is now past, and one is at length 
a ‘regular feller,’ and as such feels no interest in or kinship 
with those who are still infantile in their stature and their 
capacities for play and strenuous activity. Girls are, by 
virtue of their sex and the responsibility of caring for, wheeling 
out, ‘minding,’ tending, and ‘looking after’ their small 
brothers and sisters, somewhat less independent in this matter 
of disregard for those who are younger than themselves. 
Instead of developing a distinctly patronizing attitude of 
aloofness, they may actually become quite solicitous and 
motherly in their bearing. 

Toward their elders also, twelve-year-old boys are outwardly 
rather than inwardly obedient. The standards and rules of 
conduct which they promulgate for these husky and self-suf- 

t Cf. Norsworthy and Whitley, op. cit., p. 303. 
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ficient children of theirs are only dimly comprehended and 
imperfectly accepted. Adults, of course, are indispensable 
in the general scheme of things, and could not be dispensed 
with. When one is tired, or hungry, or heart-broken, or hurt, 
it is pleasant to have the attention and solicitude which mothers 
and fathers customarily bestow. But as for any comprehen- 
sion of the concept of the family, and of the parent, and of the 
home, it is all quite dim and inadequate to the boy in his late 
childhood. Adults have to be minded; importuned and bribed 
or teased sometimes for coveted permissions; appeased for the 
frequent acts of disobedience and selfishness which one com- 
mits; argued with and reasoned with to bring them to see one’s 
point of view; taken into at least marginal consideration when 
one is planning some venture that is in any way out of the 
ordinary. What a nuisance it is that these obstinate grown- 
ups cannot see one’s point of view, cannot understand the wis- 
dom of a projected course of action, and must always be dash- 
ing cold water upon warm, springing boyish hopes! It is a 
terrible bother to be everlastingly consulting them and their 
opinions. Is it not clear to them that a twelve-year-old boy 
is quite capable of taking care of himself, of regulating his own 
conduct, of making his own decisions and spending his own 
time in legitimate and obviously valuable ways? * 

These are, no doubt, typical of the ideas which children are 
likely to entertain increasingly throughout preadolescence 
with reference to their elders. Out of them spring tempting 
ideas of running away from home — perhaps not to the gypsies, 
as did Maggie Tulliver, but at least somewhere: possibly to 
the next village, possibly to the big city, possibly across the 
great ocean, if only to demonstrate one’s full and complete 


™ Cf. Averill, L. A.: The Hygiene of Instruction (1928), chapter 13. 
Howard, F. E., and Patry, F. L.: Mental Health, Its Principles and Practice 


(1935), chapter 9. 
Nimkoff, N. F.: The Child (1934), chapters 6, 7, 8. 
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competence to take care of oneself! Fortunately these migra- 
tory impulses rarely exert sufficient influence to carry those 
who harbor them very far from the family roof-tree. Nightfall 
suggests home and supper to the rebellious boy! 

An interesting phase of this feeling of grown-upness so strong 
in the later childhood years is the distaste most boys feel for 
the display of family affection in public. Of course, mother 
loves one, and of course one loves mother; but wherefore publish 
such self-evident facts to the world at large? Public and 
open protestations of affection are about as welcome to the 
average twelve-year-old son of a demonstrative parent as are 
that parent’s private lectures and chiding criticisms. Two 
equally strong forces are opposing one another in this situation. 
On the one hand, there is the parent who knows that her child 
is growing up, but who is unwilling to acknowledge the fact, 
and seeks by these pretty protestations to check the upward 
soaring of her fledgling. On the other hand, there is the child, 
rebellious at the infantile restraints, unwilling longer to be 
treated as a baby, eager to live the beckoning life of the adult, 
desiring perhaps more than anything else in the world to be 
recognized as a grown-up individual. Parents do well at this 
period in the evolution of their boys and girls to reserve their 
demonstrations of affection for the privacy of home, just as 
they customarily do in the case of their feelings toward each 
other: that is the adult way, and children know it and long to 
be treated likewise. 

Play interests of the preadolescent. But though boys and 
girls may be somewhat out of adjustment with younger chil- 
dren, their hearts beat in consonance with one another’s. 
In the bosom of one’s intimates are to be found complete 
social satisfaction and perfect understanding. None there 
are in this circle to challenge one’s wisdom, one’s opinions, or 
one’s ambitions, and should challenge chance to occur there 
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is always at hand the swiftest and surest way to settle the 
dispute to the satisfaction of all concerned. There is nobody 
to be sought out fearfully or doubtingly for permission to do 
this or to do that; none to impose bothersome restrictions; none 
to sit in stern judgment and mete out retribution! Perfect 
understanding and sympathy run through these natural group- 
ings of boys and girls. Hence, the spontaneity with which 
such groups spring up; the spirit and the success with which 
they flourish; the joy of the companionship and camaraderie 
which they rarely fail to bring to their communicants. 

This being a very strong social age, the play and recreational 
activities in which children spontaneously engage in the clos- 
ing years of boyhood.and of girlhood are distinctly of a social 
nature. Solitary play has largely disappeared, and in its 
place has come a passion for group games and sports of the 
most diverse sorts. It matters very little whether or not the 
game is played according to rules, so long as each individual 
participant is given free opportunity to express his own inner 
self. Indeed, games played according to rule are not likely 
to be so popular until the adolescent age has been actually 
entered upon. While obviously a few broad rules must be 
adhered to, these need to be but very few indeed. Go to any 
playground or vacant lot, and listen to the violent arguments 
and disputes that occur concerning the alleged irregularities 
in the play of any given individual! So long as a boy can avoid 
rules with impunity, adherence to them is likely to be felt to 
be unnecessary and to represent a distinct encumbrance to 
the one thing every player desires most to do; namely, to 
enjoy himself to the uttermost in a common play situation. 
Cries of ‘Unfair!’ or ‘You’re cheating!’ or ‘Quit that!’ 
rise intermittently and vociferously, but the chances are strong 
that those who raise their voices in such protest are impelled 
by quite other than strictly sportsmanlike motives! They 
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may think to appall their mates by their awe-inspiring voices, 
or they may be seeking to cover up their own indiscretions 
or their own poor playing. The arguments and the shouting 
and the violent gesticulating are as satisfying to juvenile con- 
testants as are the moves themselves. 

The sports particularly liked at this period are in the main, 
as we have said before, those involving rather strenuous physi- 
cal expenditure. Games in which fleet running, jumping, and 
dodging are necessary are very popular, as are also those re- 
quiring throwing, climbing, and vaulting. Leap-frog, “ scrub,’ 
improvised football, tag, and prisoner’s base never lose their 
charm. Guessing games and improvised, spontaneous dra- 
matics, mimicry, and impersonating the characteristics of others 
—notably of some crabbed neighbor or of some unpopular 
or peculiar individual — seasonal sports, such as sliding, skat- 
ing, skiing, fishing, boating, swimming, bicycling, and marbles 
fill the days of later childhood to overflowing. In addition to 
these more or less formal sports there is no end of enjoyment 
to be derived on occasion from all kinds of excursions into the 
countryside or woods or fields in search of nuts, nature speci- 
mens, or camping sites, especially if the whole ‘bunch’ is on 
hand for the hike. 

Supplementing these entrancing forms of sport and adven- 
ture are the more serious things to be done when one has tired 
of the hilarity of the group and is alone with himself on the 
sofa in the evening, or in the sanctum sanctorum of his own 
private room or ‘den’ or shop. Among the more solitary 
activities that delight at such times are reading, which with 
many children reaches a very high degree of appeal in these 
years; carpentry and constructional activities, such as making 
playthings, manipulating puzzles, building or repairing or 
remodeling radios, and the like; poring over one’s collections; 
and exploration into the world of chemical knowledge through 
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curious experimentation. Often the amount and range of 
scientific information which boys amass before the teen years 
is little short of amazing to their parents and sometimes quite 
disconcerting even to their teachers. 

Preadolescent morality. The moral status of the twelve- 
year-old child is by no means final and determined. Boys and 
girls at this period are wrapped up closely in the activities of 
their gangs and small intimate groupings, and in consequence 
their moral evolution is quite definitely determined by their 
contacts in these simple relationships. 

Among the more specific moral attitudes and reactions which 
children inevitably build up through these experiences should 
be mentioned the following: loyalty to their associates and to 
the simple rules by which the activities in which they indulge 
are regulated; an emerging sense of justice and fair play, which 
is a distinct advance over the indifference and selfishness that 
typify early and middle childhood; the willingness to sacrifice 
oneself, at least to some slight degree, to the good or the ad- 
vantage of the gang; obedience to the rough rules of the games 
and sports which they play, and to the behests of leaders, at 
least when tactfully given; and a growing sense of co-operation 
and responsibility in the common tasks, though there may be 
a great deal of vocal opposition to the discharge of such duties 
as cleaning up the den, washing the dishes, foraging for wood, 
and fetching the water, when responsibility for such routine 
and unpleasant duties falls by lot or by sequence upon a given 
boy. 

Beyond the strictly tribal setting, however, there is in 
evidence at this age only a modicum of responsiveness to the 
wider moral responsibilities and loyalties. Truthfulness and 
honesty are apt to be quite relative and casual. Most children 
are likely to be surprisingly truthful and aboveboard in their 
dealings with their friends, their parents, and with those other 
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individuals whom they chance to like particularly well, or 
of whom they stand in some awe. Toward outsiders, how- 
ever, and toward those who may have incurred their distrust 
or dislike, strict adherence to truth becomes quite unnecessary. 
Lies told to the latter are not really lies, to their way of think- 
ing; or at least, they are easily justifiable ones; but lies told 
to the former are really falsehoods, and as such are quite un- 
pardonable and inexcusable. Truth is, in other words, a rela-_ 
tive, a comparative thing, varying with circumstances, with 
personalities, and with emotional states.t As a general, un- 
yielding, and inviolable concept, truth at the age of twelve 
has still far to go. 

Moral objectives of preadolescence. In general, the moral 
reactions in the closing preadolescent years reflect quite faith- 
fully and accurately the training in fundamental moral and 
behavior habits which the home has implanted. Neglect in 
these formative years is serious indeed, both from the point 
of view of present behavior and from that of future happy 
and normal social adjustment. By the time the adolescent 
years begin the child should have formed the habit of being, 
at least part of the time, polite and gracious; of being ordinarily 
deferential to and thoughtful of those older in years, especially 
of aged grandparents in the home, or of elderly persons on the 
street; of being helpful about small household tasks and chores; 
of manifesting some degree of sympathy for those in trouble 
or pain; of being for the most part honest and trustworthy, 
always of course with the reservation that it is not abnormal 
or unnatural for children to deceive any individual whom they 
dislike or distrust; of maintaining a measure of protection over 
those younger and weaker than themselves: of practicing self- 


* Cf. Hartshorne and May: Studies in Deceit (1928), book 1, p. 386; book 2, 
Pp. 220. 

Norsworthy and Whitley, op. cit., pp. 248, 282. 

Nimkoff, op. cit., pp. 133 fi. 
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control in such ordinary situations as would in earlier child- 
hood have elicited displays of temper or rebellion; of maintain- 
ing, even against some small pressure, a reasonable industrious- 
ness; of ‘working while working and playing while playing’; 
of denying the immediate gratification of the play impulse 
until one’s tasks have been finished; of sharing one’s possessions 
with others; of keeping one’s promises and pledges; of seeking 
with some semblance of determination to do one’s duty as it 
is expected; of being increasingly orderly with one’s own pos- 
sessions, clothing, and so forth; of having a place for everything 
and everything in its place, and so on. 

Lacking proper and persistent training in the development 
of fundamental habits, however, the twelve-year-old child 
may be quite the reverse of all these, yielding only to his own 
unbridled or uncontrollable impulses. In such event, the boy 
or the girl is in the way of becoming a very disagreeable, un- 
attractive, and undependable person, and potentially at least 
a dangerous and ultimately a delinquent member of society. 
The unsteady years of adolescence will make reformation of 
moral attitudes and habits that are negative rather than 
positive an extremely difficult process. 

Summary. In attempting to understand the natures of 
boys and girls as they stand at the threshold of adolescence, 
one observes that they are individuals who exist largely on a 
neuro-muscular level; who are possessed of bodies well adapted 
to the give-and-take of the playground and the open lot; who 
enjoy in the main excellent health, and whose endurance is 
rather high; who eat ravenously, sleep — or should sleep — 
soundly and long; who play untiringly; who are athirst after 
new sensory experience and new perceptual information; 
who crave skill and cleverness of hands and legs and of the 
larger muscles generally; who find joy in using their minds 
upon all manner of sensory data; who are impelled actively by 
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the more socialized and socializing satisfiers; who are inde- 
fatigable tribesmen, insatiable gangsters, happy fighters, fiery 
competitors, omnivorous hoarders, ready show-offs, and easy 
and facetious linguists; who tend rather to be socialists than 
individualists in most of their predilections; who feel small 
Interest in smaller people and not much greater interest in 
bigger people; who spend their days in boisterous and half- 
socialized play; who are verbal, opportune moralists rather 
than settled and conceptual moralists; who can tell the truth 
to some and the untruth to some others, without so much as 
turning a hair. 

Such they are, these boys and girls. of twelve years. One 
finds them interesting, fascinating, lovable, simple, rollicking, 
happy-go-lucky, wearing their hearts on their sleeves. And 
out of all this complexity and heterogeneity of behavior patterns 
and upon these many-angled foundations, serious and respon- 
sible adult superstructures of character and of personality 
and achievement must somehow be builded. 


SUPPLEMENTARY PROBLEMS FOR SPECIAL STUDY 


1. Find out as nearly as possible how many children there are 
under fourteen years old in the United States. What portion 
of these are in the preschool period? 

2. Using the average height and the average weight of children 
in each life-year from birth up to fourteen years of age, con- 
struct two pairs of curves (one pair for boys and one pair for 
girls) to show graphically the annual growth increments 
throughout childhood and preadolescence. 

3. Consult available statistics dealing with children’s diseases 
in your community or state, and study the incidence of the 
more common of them during the years preceding pubescence. 

4. Report upon as many as possible observed instances of the 
spontaneous play activities of preadolescent children. 

5. Enumerate as many preadolescent satisfiers as you can observe 
among older children. 
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Make a catalogue of the favorite games and sports in which 
you have observed older children to engage. What socializing 
values would you assign to each of them? 


. Collect instances illustrative of childhood morality. To what 


extent do they appear to exemplify the discussion of juvenile 
morality in the text? In what ways, if any, do they appear 
to be at variance with the textbook treatment? 


. Report upon some juvenile gang which you happen to know 


about, or in whose activities you were yourself once interested. 
Are there any socializing values evident? 
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Pubescent case-studies. Walter (13). Walter is an awk- 
ward, overgrown boy in the seventh grade. Having exces- 
sively long legs, Walter not only possesses a strange appear- 
ance, but he finds it very difficult to walk about with any 
degree of comfort or even of ease. Despite his long legs and. 
his unusual height (he is five feet and eight inches tall), he 
has a strikingly immature, babyish face, with a tiny, upturned 
nose that fits in harmoniously with his pink cheeks, a soft, 
white skin, and a delicately girlish chin. By special dispensa- 
tion of his teacher, Walter is allowed to keep his feet out in the 
aisle, for with so much knee-thrust it would be utterly impos- 
sible for the boy to get them under his desk! (By H. G.) 


Harold (13). Harold has recently become pubescent. He 
has always been slightly taller than the other boys in his set, 
but he has never had any self-consciousness over his size. 
Throughout later childhood, Harold found his superior build 
greatly to his own advantage in the gang, since it made him, 
almost automatically, the leader. The smaller boys were 
quite satisfied to have it so. But within a few months, 
Harold’s lengthening arms and legs, and his amazingly en- 
larging hands and feet have made him decidedly awkward and 
clumsy. The other boys, not yet pubescent, are beginning 
to be somewhat shaken in their loyalties to their recent leader. 
No longer can he play football and baseball well, though he 
has always been their crack sportsman. Now he fumbles 
with the bat as he endeavors to wrap his huge hands around it, 
and rarely is able to grip it with the necessary precision to 
score a ‘hit’ when the twirling ball comes singing by. -More- 
over, his large feet just will not come squarely to rest as he 
advances to bat. He must spend some precious seconds 
digging them into the gravel and getting them adequately 
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braced before he can devote any attention to swinging at the 
bale tBy so: A.) 


Frank (14%). Frank is a boy who remained prepubescent 
somewhat longer than most boys do. Possibly this was 
because of a prolonged illness that kept him out of school for 
more than a year. In early summer, when he went away to 
a camp in the mountains, he was still a stocky little roly-poly 
_ boy, in returning health, but at the same time pale and white 
from his long sickness. Came September! In a single three 
months, Frank had grown five inches taller! He was sturdy 
and tanned, and as fine a specimen of young pubescence as one 
could wish to see. By Thanksgiving time, Frank’s thin, 
high-pitched voice had deepened to a characteristic huskiness 
that betrayed his dawning masculinity. Where was our little 
Frank of yesterday? He was as tall now as his father, and 
almost as sturdy. (By M. P.) 


Helen (15). Since the age of twelve, Helen has been grow- 
ing very rapidly. She is now about five-foot-six, and is still 
growing. Physical growth has been a very trying process for 
Helen. She has a great deal of fuss and bother trying to get 
clothes to fit her properly. Her arms are always two or three 
inches too long for the length of the sleeves in the store dresses. 
Since the age of twelve, practically all of her dresses and coats 
have been made by her mother. Helen also has a difficult 
time finding shoes to fit her. Shoes bought today will be too 
tight for her in a few weeks. At present she wears a 744 AA 
shoe, a fact which she is very reluctant to admit, for she is 
much ashamed of her long, narrow feet. Because of her rapid 
growth, Helen has become functionally quite round-shouldered. 
She is ashamed to hold her head up and her shoulders back, for 
it makes her appear a great deal taller than her friends of the 
same age. Owing no doubt to the amount of energy she has 
been using in growing, the girl’s bones and muscles have not 
gained the proper toughness and vigor that they should have. 
For almost a year now, off and on, her right wrist has been 
strapped up, and a year ago one of her ankles had to have 
similar artificial support for about six months. The family 
doctor advises her to take things a bit easily and not be too 
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active until her body toughens up, but Helen has a great deal 
of surplus energy and it is very trying for her to keep still for 
more than a few minutes ata time. (By M. E. M.) 


Significant pubescent changes. The coming of adolescence 
into the life of any individual is one of the most interesting 
and important of all the experiences that he will ever meet. 
The childhood years, with their bursting contributions of sen- 
sory knowledge and manual cleverness, and their full comple- 
ment of abilities developed on playground and in gang, have 
closed and a new phase in the evolution of the individual has 
been ushered in. 

From a physical standpoint, the pubescent years are char- 

acterized by a marked growth of the body and its functions and 
organs. In the girl, the pubescent changes constitute a strik- 
ing development in the womanly contours, evidenced especially 
in a broadening of the pelvis and a filling out of the breasts, 
and in the ultimate establishment of the menses somewhere in 
the fourteenth or fifteenth year. In the boy, the arrival of 
puberty is heralded by a deepening of the voice, growth of 
hair in the armpits and in the pubic region, and the incipient 
manifestations of a beard. 
- Factors that condition the onset of pubescence. The exact 
age at which the pubescent transformations occur cannot 
be stated categorically, although it is commonly assumed that 
they first manifest themselves at about the beginning of the 
teens. There are several factors that influence considerably 
the onset of puberty.t Among these should be mentioned: 

(1) The peculiarity of the individual. Wide variations have 
been reported in the studies, anywhere between the ages of 


t For more detailed discussion of the factors conditioning the onset of pubes- 
cence, cf.: Garland, The Road to Adolescence, pp. 29 ff.; Goodenough, Develop- 
mental Psychology (1934), pp. 464 ff.; Tracy, The Psychology of Adolescence, 
pp. 16 ff.; and Trow, Educational Psychology (1931), pp. 441 ff. 
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eleven and fifteen years being deemed to be within the range 
of normality, with numerous investigations showing variations 
as wide as ten to sixteen years." 

(2) The previous condition of health. In a child who has 
been a frequent victim of the so-called children’s diseases, the 
preadolescent stage is likely to be considerably prolonged, as 
though to give the organism opportunity to make up for lost 
time and to prepare itself physically for the new life-period 
shortly to arrive. In a child who has been sound and healthy 
up through the childhood years, on the other hand, the pubes- 
cent period arrives more promptly. 

(3) The economic condition of the parents. Other things be- 
ing equal, the children of the poor mature somewhat later 
than do those of families in moderately comfortable circum- 
stances. The probabilities are that the explanation for this 
interesting fact is to be found in the inferior nutrition and the 
obviously defective hygiene that obtain among the poorer 
people as compared with the more well-to-do. Insufficient 
clothing, resulting in excessive loss of heat; insufficient, ill- 
balanced, or ill-prepared food, resulting in faulty nutrition; 
unhygienic sleeping quarters and sleeping conditions, with the 
attendant broken rest — these are undoubtedly the guilty 
factors in retarding the maturing of children in the tenement 
districts and the poorer quarters of our American communities. 
Boas says, in this connection: ‘‘ The whole group of the poor is 
at any given time physiologically younger than the well- 
to-do.”’? 

(4) Climatic conditions. Climate may have its effect. The 
age of maturing comes somewhat earlier for the Mediterranean 

« Hollingworth (The Psychology of the Adolescent, 1928) shows age variations 
in the first menstrual period in 3500 girls as great as 18 years, the youngest ma- 
turing at 8 years and the oldest not until 26 years. 


2 In Monroe’s Cyclopedia of Education. Quoted by permission of the Mac- 
millan Company. 
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peoples, for example, than for the Scandinavian. In general, 
those people who live in the sub-tropical regions enter the pu- 
bescent stage in the eleventh or twelfth year, on the average, 
while those who live in the témperate zones remain in prepu- 
bescence from one to three years longer. 

(5) Freedom from excessive work and care in childhood. It 
appears from investigations reported that early maturing is 
favored among children who are privileged to enjoy normal 
play and recreational activities, whereas maturing is delayed 
considerably among those who are compelled to perform con- 
tinuous work and bear unusual cares in the early years. Other 
conditions influencing maturity have been proposed by stu- 
dents in this field, including the following: racial stock; tem- 
perament; the endocrine complex; heredity; mental anxiety; 
etc. Of the actual significance of these factors, however, we 
have little exact information. 

Prerequisites to pubescent maturation. It is probable that 
the five conditions enumerated above, taken together with the 
sex of the individual — girls mature earlier than boys — 
represent the most significant elements in determining the on- 
set of puberty. It is probable also that early maturing is 
more natural than later maturing, and that such conditions as 
are known to retard its onset within a given individual should 
be deemed unfortunate. Poverty, sickness, excessive work, 
and worry are therefore distinctly unsalutary. To quote 
Dr. Boas again: “‘ Among the poor, the period of diminishing 
growth which precedes adolescence is lengthened and the ac- 
celeration of adolescence sets in later. The whole period of 
growth is lengthened; but the total amount of growth during 
the longer period is less than the amount of growth attained 
during the shorter period of growth of the well-to-do.” ? 
From this it appears that if adolescence is to get under way at 

1 Op. cit. Quoted by permission of the Macmillan Company. 
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the proper time and is to run its course normally and build up 
the stature of the child into the full-grown measure of what 
nature intended him to be as an adult, the preadolescent years 

should be years in which normal, free, and happy childhood 
~ and all the things that make for its perfection are enjoyed to 
the uttermost. 

Need of a more adequate concept of growth. To the typical 
lay mind growth connotes gross increase in the size of the or- 
ganism. Such a conception could hardly be further from the 
actual truth of the situation. Not only does the curve of 
growth pursue a somewhat irregular pathway during the grow- 
ing period, but, and of far greater importance, every organ and 
every tissue of the body has its own peculiar and characteristic 
rate of growth: its own fallow period when it remains sta- 
tionary, and its own fruitful period when it increases almost 
by leaps and bounds.* When one organ is growing rapidly, 
another may be gaining only very slightly, if at all. In child- 
hood years, for example, the legs and arms lengthen much more | 
_ rapidly than the trunk does; and as for the head, if it increased 
in size as fast as the other body parts during the first dozen 
years of life, the victim would present at fourteen a monstrosity 
who would be sought after by showmen as a human curiosity 
which the public would be glad to pay their dimes for the privi- 
lege of seeing! As Terman and Almack suggest: ‘‘ The new- 
born child is largely trunk and head. Most of his vital organs 
are much nearer the adult size than are his height and weight. 
The trunk is long, the head is nearly as broad from side to side 
as the shoulders, and the legs are diminutive.” ? 

Growth is a highly complex, unsymmetrical phenomenon, 
differing with each organ of the body and in each period of 


* See The Hygiene of the School Child, pp. 36 ff., for a fuller summarization of 
the factors influencing growth. : 
VOD. cit, Doss: 
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life during the formative years. At no period, however, does 
this peculiar asymmetry of the growth impulse manifest itself 
more strikingly than it does during the years of pubescence. 

__In general, it may be asserted that every body part grows more 
rapidly during pubescence than at any other time except the 
first year of life, when the curve of growth rises most precipi- 
tously. Beginning at about ten or eleven in the girl and at 
about eleven or twelve in the boy, the pubescent acceleration 
in height and in weight is likely to be quite marked for some 
two or three years, after which the curve continues to rise 
much more gradually during middle adolescence. Very little 
increase in height occurs after the eighteenth birthday, al- 
though increase in weight may continue for several years 
thereafter. 

Three methods of determining growth rate. There are 
three methods that may be employed for securing data re- 
garding rate of physical growth, or of any other function. 
These are: 


1. The cross-section method. 
2. The retest method. 
3. The case-study method. 


The first of these methods consists in measuring many 
different individuals of the same age, and striking an average 
or central tendency from these measures. While the most 
widely used method in studying growth rate in children and 
pubescents, the cross-sectional method has easily led those who 
have applied it to questionable conclusions. An average, 
while affording a general picture of a group, obscures at the 
same time the individuals that comprise the group. Suppose, 
for example, that one measures the height of a thousand 

ie Norsworth ahd Whitley, op. cit., p. 290. 


Brooks, op. cit., chapter 2. 
Termanand Almack, op. cit., pp. 27 ff. 
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thirteen-year-old boys and a thousand fourteen-year-old boys. 
Some boys are known to be in the midst of a rapid growth 
impulse at thirteen, while some are growing only very slowly. 
Similarly at fourteen, some boys are in the midst of such an 
impulse while others have barely begun to grow at all. It 
is apparent from these commonly observed facts that to 
average the heights of these two groups would afford an in- 
vestigator no true indication of individual growth trends at 
either the thirteen-year or the fourteen-year level. 

Deductions made from the cross-section method of study- 
ing growth rates in children indicate that on the average the 
increase in height up to the age of twelve is approximately two 
inches a year, after which it may approach but never reaches 
three inches a year. On the other hand, individual measures 
of the same child throughout the growth period reveal not 
infrequent accretions of more than seven inches within a single 
twelvemonth! 

The retest method consists in measuring the same individual 
month after month and year after year during the entire period 
of growth. In this way only can the investigator obtain any 
adequate and reliable growth data. The impracticability of 
using the retest method very widely, however, is obvious, 
the small number of subjects that would be available to any 
given research worker, and the years that must elapse before 
he could complete his investigations, present practical difficul- 
ties. The probabilities are, therefore, that notwithstanding 
the failure of the cross-sectional method to discover much more 
than general trends, it must continue to furnish us most of 
our comparative data on growth.’ 

The case-study method, which is the one followed princi- 


t Brooks (op. cit., chapter 2) summarizes the principal experimental data thus 
far collected by the retest and cross-section methods on the question of growth in 
bodily size during childhood and adolescence. The studies of such researchers 
as Baldwin, Bardeen, Boas, Burk, Godin, W. S. Hall, et al., have become classic, 
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pally in this book, is similar to the retest method in that it 
undertakes a survey of the individual apart from the mass. 
It differs, however, from the retest method in that the investi- 
gator, instead of recording monthly or periodic measures, 
must content himself with contacting parents, consulting 
family records, and otherwise endeavoring to reinstate the 
picture of an individual’s developmental history after it has 
been to some extent at least completed. The weakness in 
this method lies in the possibility that parents and relatives 
_may not be accurate observers, or that they may have read 
into their records certain trends that were extraneous. Still, 
in competent hands, and used discreetly, the case-study method 
has distinct values that neither the cross-section nor the retest 
method has, because of the tendency of the former to obscure 
individuals and of the latter to be slow in yielding returns. 
Variations in height and weight. Meantime, the applica- 
tion of all three of the methods of determining height and 
weight growth in children and young adolescents has netted 
us considerable interesting and extremely valuable information. 
Boas concludes, from the use of the cross-sectional method, 
that boys grow in height more rapidly than girls previous to 
the age of ten, but that somewhere between the tenth and 


| 

and while most of them were undertaken twenty or more years ago, they remain 
standard measurements. Of twenty-eight references to such investigations, 
given by Brooks at the end of chapter 2, all but nine were published no more 
recently than 1920. Among somewhat more recent studies of the vagaries of 
growth in childhood and pubescence should be mentioned those of Stecher, who 
finds children falling into three general types: the ‘tall, slender,’ the ‘short- 
stocky,’ and the ‘average’ (Report of the Division of Physical Education, 1924, 
for the Board of Public Education, Philadelphia); Porter, who measured the 
height and weight of Boston school children, allowing corrections for the height 
of heels (Boston Medical and Surgical Journal, 188, no. 17, pp. 639-44, April 
26, 1923); Baldwin and Stecher, who present average heights and weights from 
more than twenty thousand children under six years of age (The Psychology of 
the Pre-School Child, p. 34, 1924); and Harris, Jackson, Paterson, and Scammon, 
who distinguish four different types of growth: ‘lymphoid,’ ‘neural,’ ‘gen- 
eral,’ and ‘genital’ (The Measurement of Man, p. 193, 1930). 
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eleventh birthdays girls take the lead in height, holding it 
until sometime in the fifteenth year, after which it is recovered 
by the boys and held by them thereafter. Baldwin, using 
the retest method, finds the girls assuming the lead about one 
year younger (i.e., shortly before the tenth birthday) and 
relinquishing it likewise about a year earlier (i.e., sometime 
in the fourteenth year). 

In the matter of weight, Burk, using the cross-sectional 
method, concludes that girls are heavier than boys from about 
the middle of the twelfth to about the middle of the fifteenth 
years Baldwin, using the retest method, finds girls to be 
heavier than boys from about the sixteenth birthday.4 Brooks, 
from an analysis of these and other data, concludes that the 
period of most rapid growth in height for girls is from nine or 
ten to thirteen, while that for boys is from twelve to sixteen. 
The period of most rapid growth in weight he finds to be, for 
girls, from eleven or twelve to fourteen or fifteen, and for boys 
the period extending from one to two years later, say, from 
about twelve to sixteen. 

Variations in the growth rate during early adolescence. 
There has arisen considerable criticism within recent years of 
the original doctrine promulgated by the late G. Stanley Hall ° 
with regard to the so-called “saltatory’ nature of physical 
and mental growth in pubescence. Hall had taken the posi- 
tion that there is a sudden augmentation in all bodily and 
psychic traits and capacities, and in general students and 


t Boas, F.: ‘The Growth of Toronto Children,” in the Report of the United 
States Commissioner of Education, 2 (1896-97), pp. 1541-99. 

2 Baldwin, B. T.: “Physical Growth of School Children from Birth to Matur- 
ity,’ University of Iowa Studies in Child Welfare, 1, no. 1. 1921. 412 pp. 

3 Burk, F.: “Growth of Children in Height and Weight,” Am. Jour. Psychol., 
9 (1898), pp. 253-326. 

4 Op. cit. 

5 Hall, G. S.: Youth, Its Education, Regimen and Hygiene. 1906. 
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investigators of childhood and adolescence were for a consider- 
able time in agreement. But the multiplication of physical 
and mental measures by several investigators within the past 
decade has thrown some discredit upon the soundness of 
Hall’s earlier opinions. Thus, Brooks, summarizing his own 
and other data, concludes that “there seems to be little 
reason for believing in any sudden great spurt at adolescence... 
with individual exceptions.”’ * 

Abrupt accretions of physical growth, notably in height, less 
commonly in weight, are much more likely to occur in early 
adolescence than are sudden sharp rises in the curve of mental 
growth. ‘The latter appears commonly to pursue a tolerably 
regular and even rise throughout the period, whereas the former 
is often observed to rise quite precipitously. In a total 
number of 105 case-studies assembled by the author, 64 in- 
dividuals entered a period of very rapid increase in height some- 
where between the ages of nine and fourteen years, while 
41 individuals continued to grow slowly and somewhat regu- 
larly throughout pubescence. 

There appear to be striking individual differences in this 
respect among prepubescent and postpubescent boys and 
girls. In general, there seems to be good evidence that even 
and uniform rate of growth in middle and late childhood is 
likely to be associated with even and uniform growth in adoles- 
cence; that a slow rate in childhood is likely to precede a 
rapid rate in adolescence; and that, conversely, rapid growth 
in childhood is apt to be followed by a slower rate of growth 
in adolescence. In the matter of weight, investigators have 
found that heavy children became heavy adolescents; that 
light children became light adolescents; and that taller chil- 
dren enter the period of rapid growth in height somewhat 
earlier than shorter children. Psychologists must await the 


? Brooks, F. D.: The Psychology of Adolescence (1930), P. 449. 
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results of more case-studies of this as well as of other aspects 
of childhood and adolescence before they can present an 
adequate picture of pubescent growth." 


t The author has recently received a highly interesting communication from 
H. W., containing the height-growth curves of herself and her four brothers and 
sisters. The complete communication, with the curves, is presented herewith: 

“On the first Sunday of March, 1920, each of us children stood in turn against 
the door-panel while my father measured and marked our respective heights. 
The record was left on the panel, initialed to identify us, and it became an annual 
custom thereafter for us to be ‘measured’ on the first Sunday of every March. 
We stood always in our stocking-feet, and my father was a very methodical 
man, so I feel sure the record is tolerably accurate. Study of the graph, in 
which I have entered the records of all five of us, indicates that I (Helen) was as 
tall as my brother Mac, who is a year older than I, until my tenth year; then 
I spurted ahead of him, and retained the lead until I was thirteen. He then 
began to grow very rapidly, actually gaining eight inches in three years. Save 
for this brief superiority, I have always been the shortest member of my family 
from fourteen years up. Dick made the most noticeable spurt in growth, adding 
almost eleven inches between his twelfth and fifteen years. Jean made the 
greatest growth in a single year, growing about four inches between her thirteenth 
and fourteenth birthdays; after that she grew very slowly, making practically 
no gain at all after her sixteenth year. None of us stopped growing at the same 
age: I reached my height at seventeen, Jean at sixteen, Mac at eighteen, and 
Dick at nineteen and a half. Margaret, now fourteen, is growing steadily. — 
I have always grown the most steadily.” 


Margaret,-*" 


Height in Inches 


3.4 5 6 7 8 9 10 11 12013 1415 16 17-18mgeeG 
Age in Years 


CURVES OF GROWTH IN HEIGHT OF FIVE CHILDREN FROM 1920 
TO THEIR TWENTIETH BIRTHDAYS (with one exception) 
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Growth of bone and muscle in pubescence. The bones in 
particular commonly enter a period of rapid growth at the 
onset of puberty. Most marked in this connection is the 
abrupt increase in the length of the femur, the bone in the 
upper leg, which often adds more than two inches within a 
single year. The bones of the trunk lengthen likewise, and 
the sitting height becomes greater with relationship to the 
total height. The pelvic arches broaden perceptibly, the 
facial bones both lengthen and broaden out, thus yielding new 
features and a new expression to the countenance; cartilaginous 
parts ossify, and the final knitting together of the skeleton 
takes place.* 

Paralleling the rapid growth of the skeleton, there is a cor- 
responding growth in the muscles by which its parts are moved 
and controlled. Just as the lengthening of the skeletal struc- 
tures in pubescence lends height to the youth, so the remarkable 
growth of his musculature, occurring simultaneously, lends 
bulk and weight. The significance of the muscular develop- 
ment that is occurring in the early adolescent period may be 
most strikingly appreciated perhaps by a reference to the 
increase in the actual weight of the muscles during these years. 
At eight years of age, a child’s muscles constitute about 27 
per cent of his gross weight; at fifteen years, this ratio has 
increased to 32 per cents and within the next twelvemonth, i.e., 
between his fifteenth and sixteenth birthdays, it jumps to no 
less than 44 per cent. At this time, says Pringle, “the bones 
and muscles appear to vie with each other in rapidity of 
growth; when the muscles forge ahead, there is a looseness of 
muscles and the consequent clumsiness and lack of co-ordina- 
tion; if the bones excel, we have cramps and ‘growing pains.’”’? 


t Terman and Almack, op. cit., pp. 54 ff. 
2 Pringle, R. W.: Adolescence and High School Problems, p. 47. Quoted by 
permission of D. C. Heath and Company. 
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Why children are less awkward than pubescents. In young 
pubescents, who often enter upon a sudden sharp spurt in 
growth rate, the overnight accretions of skeletal and muscular 
structures exert striking influences over physical responses. 
Two only of these may be referred to at this point: (1) the com- 
monly remarked ungainliness of the pubescent, and (2) the enor- 
mous increase in physical energy, adequate provision for the ex: 
pression of which must be carefully made. We shall considet 
briefly at this point each of these interesting characteristics. 

On the whole, the curve of growth during the childhood years 
is likely to be, for most persons, moderate and uniform, not- 
withstanding the periodic fluctuations noted earlier in the 
chapter. In the main the child tends to acquire progressively 
greater control over his body, and succeeds in building up 
remarkably good co-ordination. Such unevenness of growth 
accretions as do occur during the period previous to pubescence 
fail to interfere particularly with the gradually increasing 
measure of motor control which the child is building up. Skill 
of hand and arm, of foot and leg, and a passable dexterousness 
in the manipulation of all the larger muscles are acquired 
during the first dozen or so years of life. / The relationships of 
muscles to bones, and of parts to parts, are the same at the 
beginning of one day or week as they were at the close of the 
previous one. No malicious djinn has stretched a muscle 
here, or elongated a bone there, as it were while the child slept. 
Each day’s practice counts tangibly and cumulatively in the 
rise of skills and control of co-ordinations. 

And then comes the age of pubescent acceleration, with its 
tendency to upset all the built-in motor achievements of the 
child. Bones are suddenly discovered to bear totally new 
ratios to one another; muscles are found to be unexpectedly 
elongated and pulled into new patterns. The same amount of 
leverage applied yields a new and unaccustomed swing to an 
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arm or a leg; a new center of balance is created; even a boy’s 
foot sometimes lengthens almost unbelievably within a few 
months. ‘The principles of body mechanics which, previous 
to puberty, the child has tolerably well mastered become sud- 
denly misleading and inadequate. New controls and new co- 
ordinations must be learned.! 

The chief result of all this interference with the nicely 
established muscular habits is to render the young adolescent 
individual extremely graceless and awkward. Both boys and 
girls who grow in spurts manifest these symptoms of clumsi- 
ness; if anything, perhaps, they are the more striking in the 
boy, since in him Nature constructs a relatively larger frame 
and neglects to conceal its extreme lack of symmetry by the 
obliterating deposit of fat. The girl is developing a somewhat 
slighter frame and Nature is more generous in her supply of 
fatty tissues to camouflage her bungling handiwork. Both 
the male and the female saltatory pubescent types are, how- 
ever, decidedly graceless and awkward in their movements 
and controls. They are at once angular, inclined to be 

‘scrawny, uncertain on their feet, clumsy in the use of their 
hands, and lacking generally in poise and self-possession. 

Muscular inco-ordination. The earmarks of pubescence are, 
from this point of view, unmistakable. In the act of walking 
across the floor, the boy is likely to stumble over a chair or rug 

1 Some recent writers incline to scout the idea that awkwardness and clumsi- 
ness are characteristic of adolescents in any considerable numbers. Thus, Good- 
enough (oP. cit., p. 467) maintains that such assertions are exaggerated, and that 
in their motor functions “‘adolescents continue to improve,” though to be sure 
not so rapidly as they did in childhood. She explains much of the observed motor 
awkwardness of pubescents at this time as due to the more or less continual 
calling attention by adults to their ungainliness and rapid growing. It is the 
self-consciousness, according to Miss Goodenough, which disturbs the adoles- 
cent’s motor control. It is unquestionably the case that children who grow at 
an even and uniform rate throughout early adolescence manifest little motor 


interference; those who grow on a saltatory pattern, however, are apt to be 
graceless and awkward. 
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or some other piece of furniture that could not, by any stretch 
of the imagination, be said to be in the way! If it is a question 
of handling a dish, he is extremely likely to bungle it, and it is 
not his fault if it does not crash to the floor. Ii it is a question 
of making as favorable an impression as possible before com- 
pany, he is sure to find his feet getting in their own way, or his 
hands fumbling disastrously with the dish he is passing, or his 
whole body lurching against the sideboard and pushing the 
glassware upon it perilously close to the edge. 

The difficulty in all these situations is, obviously, that the 
arm overreaches, or that the feet thrust out farther than they 
were wont to do in preadolescence, or that the body rolls about 
more, under the dismaying influence of rather uncertain co- 
ordinations{ The girl, too, as Miss Moxcey says, is no more 
graceful than her brother. ‘‘ The body as a whole is in strange 
relation to the familiar environment. A sudden difference of 
from two to six inches in the level of the plane of vision makes 
one literally ‘see life from a new angle.’ To draw the chair the 
customary distance from the table and upset the physical and 
social gravity of the entire circle by unexpected knee-impact 
is an experience”’ that is designed to surprise and chagrin any 
young girl. Moreover, “she is painfully conscious that every- 
thing is different, including herself — and she is exhorted not to 
be self-conscious!... To be lazy, and homely, and knowit; to care 
dreadfully and yet not be able to help it, is tragedy indeed!”’ * 

Certain subtle psychological factors operating. No doubt 
the awareness of his ungainliness and of his inability to over- 
come it becomes a psychological factor of no small significance 
to the adolescent. Much of the reticence, bashfulness, un- 
willingness to put oneself forward, discouragement, and moodi- 
ness that characterize pubescence is attributable to the un- 


1Moxcey, Mary E.: Psychology of Middle Adolescence. Copyright, 1925. 
By permission of The Abingdon Press. : 
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pleasant consciousness of the poor figure one cuts physically 
during the awkward years that follow immediately upon the 
period of later childhood. 

Physically, the pubescent organism is likely to be rather 
unattractive and gawky, and pubescence a time when, as 
Pringle has said, “nobody loves a boy except his mother.” ? 
Fortunate indeed the youth who grows up through adolescence 
with a reasonably uniform and even growth rate, and without 
those fits and starts which confuse one hopelessly in maintain- 
ing control over his gross bodily movements. Fortunate, too, 
is he who is not made over-conscious of his gracelessness by 
thoughtless relatives. 

A case in point. The following excerpt from the case-study 
of two brothers will indicate the frequent contrast shown by 
the growth rate records of young adolescents: 


Tom (17). Tom shot up amazingly fast from the height of 
five-feet-four inches to six-feet-three inches. His trouser-cuffs 
did not reach nearly to his ankles, and his wrists dangled from 
his coat-sleeves in a most amusing fashion. His walk became 
an awkward shuffle. He bumped into most articles of furniture 
that he passed. He joggled everything within joggling distance. 
He seemed to care nothing at all about his personal appearance. 
His hair was always uncombed, his nails and hands dirty, his 
linen, in spite of his mother’s persistent efforts, spotted and 
grimy, and his shoes were never shined. Besides all this, his 
voice was changing. He would initiate a conversation in a deep 

- tone and conclude it ina high falsetto. Surprisingly enough, he 
was not embarrassed by this occurrence, but seemed to enjoy 
it and would laugh heartily over it with another lad of his 
acquaintance who frequently did the same thing. The two of 
them even held contests to see which voice changed the oftener 
in a single sentence! 

John, on the other hand, developed gradually and evenly. 
One was almost unconscious that he was developing at all, it 


* OD. cit. 
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was so inconspicuous. He just grew up. He was never 

particularly awkward or unkempt. His voice change was quite 

unnoticed. His clothes never became misfit, for his growth was 
never anything but gradual. Although he did not attain the 
great height that Tom did, he has grown up into a stalwart 

young collegian. (By M. P.) 

Necessity for a huge amount of physical activity. The 
growth of the organism during pubescence, regardless of 
whether the rate be rapid or steady, brings with it an enormous 
Increase in physical energy and vitality. This great release of 
physical energy must be given opportunity to express itself, 
to have an outlet in legitimate forms of action. As Burnham 
says: 

Activity is imperatively necessary.... Youth must be given 
an opportunity to do something. With many this is necessary 
for mental balance and sanity; for all it is a means of saving 
waste of energy. It is the period for manual training, sports, 
excursions, and the like. Itis moreover the period for manifold 
activities. If ever Herbart’s many-sided interest may be 
aroused, it is now. Balance should be attained by presenting 
many things. Undue tendency to introspection may be checked 
by allurement to action.... The healthy adolescent overflows 
with life. His supreme demand is contact with life. He must 
be active; and his activity must have relation immediate or 
prospective with the world about him.’ 


It is not, in other words, enough that the youth shall be 
active; his activity should be purposeful and constructive. 
How many a boy, during a generation now past, lacking such 
opportunity for indulging his action impulses as is nowadays 
furnished by spacious playgrounds and play equipment, by 

t Burnham, W. H.: “The Study of Adolescence” in the Pedagogical Seminary, 
1, pp. 193-94. 

Cf. also: Averill: Educational Hygiene, pp. 118 fi. 


Brooks, op. cit., p. I19. 
Wood and Brownell: Source Book in Health and Physical Education (1925), pp. 


183 ff. , 
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gymnasium and club facilities, by scouting and tribal adven- 
turings, and by the most fascinating sports, hardly knew what 
to do with himself on a holiday, or during a long Sunday after- 
noon! Fortunate for him that he lived in an age when, at 
least, the demands of the home and family life offered ample 
opportunity for legitimate release of his abundant energy. 
Had he lived in the present era in which home responsibilities 
and duties are reduced almost to the vanishing point, and been 
bereft of modern substitutes such as are provided by play- 
grounds and social games and tribal and scouting activities, 
he would have been in grave danger of becoming delinquent. 

The emancipation of the girl. In this connection, possibly 
nothing that has taken place in recent years has had a more 
salutary influence upon youth than the widespread physical 
emancipation of the girl. Previous to one or two adolescent 
generations ago, the girl of the family was restrained by highly 
artificial but irrefragable conventions and repressions from 
giving anything like free and adequate expression to the over- 
powering vitality that was surging through her. If she yielded 
to her impulses and aped the strenuous activities of her 
masculine companions, she was forthwith dubbed a ‘Tom- 
boy.’ It is an interesting fact that despite the disparagement 
which girls who were inclined to seek normal outlet for their 
new pubescent vitality encountered, surprisingly large numbers 
of them appear by their own later confessions to have obeyed 
the dictates of Nature, and to have romped with the boys and 
with one another.’ They did it for the most part, however, 
clandestinely, and in consequence tea detection by their 
unsuspecting elders. 

Unfortunately, however, many site of a few generations 


tSee, for example, the autobiographical ‘confessions’ of Louisa Alcott, 
Frances Burnett, Sarah Grand, et al. Hall epitomizes several of them in his 
Adolescence, vol. I (q.v.). See also pp. 476 ff., this volume. 
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since could not bring themselves to indulge their physical 
yearnings, and in consequence their bodies got little physical 
culture. Fancy your athletic, healthy, hardy young adoles- 
cent girl of the present day slipping furtively out of her case- 
ment window to romp in the moonlight in the seclusion of the 
garden, to embrace the trees, to run and leap wildly about in 
sheer physical abandon! Yet that is precisely what Louisa 
Alcott and Frances Burnett and Sarah Grand did! And the 
midnight escapades of these young women of yesterday were 
essential as providing the only means of expending energy that 
perhaps could not have found outlet otherwise. Witness also 
the secret escapades indulged in by boarding-school girls of 
a now past generation. Repression and the strictest discipline 
could not wholly suffice to keep down the urge toward physical 
expenditure that welled up perennially in these young women, 
and their diaries and biographies teem with accounts of their 
frequent evasions of the watchful eyes of their preceptresses. 
and of their indulgence in harmless orgies that would no doubt 
have scandalized their teachers had they been aware of 
them. 

Maids of bygone days. For the most part, however, adoles- 
cent girls in the bygone generations were expected to do noth- 
ing more violent in nature than to aid their mothers unob- 
trusively in the household duties, walk demurely to church, 
attend occasionally a polite party under proper chaperonage, 
and to spend whatever surplus time and energy they had in 
making samplers! 

A recent author, deploring the sad estate of these maidens 
of another day, says:' “While the girls of today spend their 
playtime in healthful sport, those of yesterday were pains- 
takingly sewing verses in their samplers.” Here are some 


t Averill, E. C.: “Lugubrious Rhymes of the Samplers,” in The Antiquarian, 
8, pp. 29-34. 1927. 
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typical lines taken by this writer from samplers that have come 
under her study: 


When I was young and in my prime 
You see how well I spent my time, 
And by my sampler you may see 
What care my parents took of me. 


Another runs: 


And now my soul another year 
Of thy short life is past. 

I cannot long continue here, 
And this may be my last. 


And another: 


Next unto God Dear Parents I Address 
Myself to You in Humble Thankfulness 

For All Your Care and Pains on me Bestow’d 
The means of learning unto me allow’d 

Go On I Pray and Let me Still Pursue 

Those Golden Paths the Vulgar Never Knew. 
Elizabeth Briggs is my name and With my 

Hand I Have Wrought 


The same in the roth Year of my age, Salem, February 15th, 1805. 
And this: 


This needlework of mine can tell 
When I was young I learned well 
And by my parents I was taught 
Not to spend my time in nought. 


In what a different atmosphere did those poor maids of good 
breeding pass their girlhood from that of the girl of the pres- 
ent!? For the former there was scant opportunity to use the 


« The fact should not be lost sight of, however, that while undoubtedly this 
picture of adolescent girls of a century and less ago is true of those of them who 
were well-born, there is small doubt but that those of more humble station were 
not restrained so completely by the conventions of the day. There is plenty of 
evidence extant to the effect that the rank and file of girls romped and enjoyed 
themselves on occasion quite as well as did their brothers. 
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larger muscles and to satisfy the impulses of the organism for 
gross motor activity; the slow, monotonous practice of the 
finer movements in stitching and needlework filled otherwise 
idle hours all too completely. For the latter, on the other 
hand, there are as many legitimate means of expending the 
surplus energies of early and middle adolescence as there are 
for the boy. Organized games, moderately strenuous athletics, 
hikes, outdoor sports, dancing, and the like, satisfy her bodily 
needs as completely and with substantially the same degree 
of adult approval as her male companions are accustomed to 
enjoy. And this is precisely as it ought to be. Not only do 
good health, vitality, and a general exuberance of life result 
from moderately strenuous and regular exercise of the physical 
organism, but quite as important as these qualities are buoy- 
ancy of mind, many-sided interests, social satisfaction and 
a general psychic elation which are the inevitable contributions 
made by motor expenditures during the years of adolescence. 
Denied expression through normal and unrestrained play and 
physical culture, the teeming vital energy must either spend 
itself fretting against the bars of the cage which imprisons it, 
or seek surreptitiously whatever outlet can be found. 

Healthy activity for the adolescent girl. For generations, 
staid adults have been accustomed to witness the participation 
of the young adolescent male in all forms of physical activity, 
and have encouraged him more or less therein. From the most 
savage times, on down through the military discipline of the 
Spartans, the Olympic games of the Athenians, the tourneys 
and jousts of the Medievalists, and the more recent elaborate 
developments of school and collegiate athletics in our own 
country — to mention but a few examples — the race has been 
accustomed to behold the physical prowess of its pubescent 
males, in the hunt, on the warpath, and on the exercising 
place, the palaestra and the gymnasium and field. With the 
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exception of a few sporadic instances of attention to the 
physical culture of the adolescent girl during these centuries, 
however, it has remained for the present adult generation to 
witness the complete, free and full participation by girls in 
these activities. | 

Surely this is a far more normal and healthful way for the 
girl to expend that excess of energy and full-blooded vigor that, 
in common with her male cousin, she feels surging within her, 
than to have recourse to abnormal emotional outlets and to 
absurdly sentimental moonings and reveries such as the young 
woman of parts in her grandmother’s generation was restricted 
to, or to subtle and clandestine practices such as obtained in 
boarding-schools and private educational institutions patron- 
ized of yore by the daughters of wealthy parents. Since the 
need for the consumption of any great amount of physical 
energy in connection with her home life no longer exists, the 
modern young woman would be hard put to it indeed, were 
it not for the opportunities presented, by sports and athletics 
for the investment of the restless energy of adolescence. 

The present older generation, and particularly the grand- 
parent generation, may be scandalized beyond measure by the 
muscular young woman who runs off to high school, her break- 
fast in her hand, wearing a jaunty hat, and hugging her gym 
shoes under her arm, and who returns to the family roof-tree, 
warm and perspiring, at night time for a brief hour or two of 
rest or study before she dons her party-dress and is whirled 
off to the school dance, unchaperoned and light-hearted. But 
the mothers and fathers of a coming generation will understand 
the real joys and satisfactions in living, and will covet for their 
children the same freedom and the same strenuous physical 
existence which they themselves were permitted to enjoy to 
the uttermost. | | 

Sex an inconspicuous factor in physical education. The 
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widespread physical culture program has unquestionably been 
the greatest leveler of the barriers that existed between the 
sexes In the bygone generations. With but one or two excep- 
tions, girls play the same games and indulge in the same forms 
of sports today that boys enjoy. And why should they not? 
Save for certain intermittent periods of somewhat disturbed 
physical condition, girls are just as able to participate in the 
strenuous activities of boys as are the boys themselves. True, 
they may be slightly less strong, and perhaps unable to sustain 
their efforts quite as long, but within the obvious limits of 
their organisms they are quite as capable of every form of 
physical expression as are boys." 

“The factor of sex may be largely disregarded so far as the 
athletic program of youth today is concerned» Indiscrim- 
inately, often together, pubescent girls and boys play baseball, 
tennis, volleyball, basketball, soccer, hockey. They compete 
in track activities; hike unbelievable distances, and return in 
surprising freshness; participate in apparatus work in the 
gymnasium and on the playground; ride horseback, row boats 
and paddle canoes; bowl and dance; practice archery; pitch 
quoits, play croquet and golf. They enjoy out-of-door activi- 
ties fully as keenly as they do in-door, even though they have 
such an inveterate love for dancing. 

What though these girls no longer care, as girls used to do, 
for needlework and crocheting, embroidering and tatting, for 
fancy-work and perchance even dressmaking — or at least 
practice these arts only when there are no opportunities for 
indulging their thirst for more exciting performance? Who 


™ For a discussion of approved physical education programs for adolescent 
girls, cf. especially Wood and Brownell (0p. cit.), pp. 519 ff. Cf. also Williams, 
Physical Education (1922), pp. 51 ff., whose favorable attitude toward athletics 
for girls is pointedly expressed in his remark that ‘the Victorian type of girl with 
a well-developed headache and a poorly developed body has until recently been 
the standard for women.” 
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would argue for a moment that young women are not more 
appropriately dressed today, with their plain, ready-made 
clothes, than they were in grandmother’s day, when they must 
construct elaborate creations that called for endless embroider- 
ing and hand-stitching and fine needlework? True, women 
of the older generation were better workers with the finer 
muscles of their hands, but what of their larger muscles? 
The styles and needs of the times demanded that they sew 
with invisible neatness and with indefatigable industry. The 
styles and needs of our times, so far at least as young women 
are concerned, make no such wasteful demands upon their 
energies and peace of mind. Rather, the world in which they 
live is a world to bat strenuously about in, and for this nothing 
more sensible could be devised than the sport clothing they 
wear. 

Tremendous spread of physical education programs. More 
perhaps than any other agency, the teaching of physical educa- 
tion in the schools has brought about the present popularity 
of sports and athletics among all ages and both sexes of child- 
hood and youth. In every grade since they started their 
school career those now in their teens have been taught how to 
play and what to play, and have been surrounded with diverse 
inducements and opportunities for sports and athletics suited 
to their age and strength such as no generation of youth ever 
before enjoyed. Corrective gymnastics, competitive contests 
between classes and schools, athletic meets, and supervised 
field sports have been introduced into thousands of school 
systems. 

In the teachers’ colleges, young teachers have been equipped 
to go out into the communities and carry with them the new 
evangel of physical culture. ‘Towns and cities have supplied 
larger playgrounds, better apparatus, and trained playground 
directors and teachers of physical education to propagate the 
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new athletics. The beneficent effects of all these endeavors 
are now appearing unmistakably in the strong, lithe, and 
athletic bodies of boys and girls, and in minds and aspirations 
bent unmistakably in the direction of physical sports. Along 
with a knowledge about their bodies and the knowledge of how 
to keep them healthful and under control such as no age has 
ever acquired before in the schoolroom, these young men and 
women possess a range of athletic and recreational interests 
and skills that is no less than amazing to those of us who came 
up through the educational system a quarter of a century and 
more ago. 
Unquestionably the salvation of the present generation of 
youth, released as they are from the chores and household 
activities that consumed much of the strength of the adolescent 
of a generation or two ago has been this increasing stress upon 
physical culture in education. The strong urge to physical 
activity has thus been capitalized and turned into positive and 
potentially developmental channels of expression. It does not 
matter that the form has changed so violently: the important 
thing is that modern youth can wear itself out every day in 
consuming, agreeable activity, and come up to the bed-time 
hour tired and happy, and more surely equipped with power 
and with control than they were the night before. Thus are 
the needs of the organism happily met, lasting physical habits 
and ideals builded, and wholesome life attitudes fostered. 
Circulatory changes in early adolescence. Pubescent and 
early adolescent growth is by no means limited to the skeletal 
structures and the muscles controlling them. Of particular 
significance is acceleration in the growth of the smooth and the 
cardiac muscles in the circulatory system. Indeed, it is pos- 
sible that the enormous increase in the volume of the heart is 
the factor directly responsible for the acceleration in the growth 
in bones and muscles and of the other supporting tissues of the 
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body. The growth of the diameter of the arteries is relatively 
slight as compared with the growth in the size of the heart, for 
while the former increases perhaps 15 per cent during adoles- 
cence, the latter actually doubles. This is a striking example 
of the unevenness of growth within organs that subtend an 
identical function. 

At birth, according to the measurements of Landois, the 
ratio of the size of the heart to the arteries is as 25 is to 20. 
By the close of childhood this ratio has changed to 140 to 50, 
_ while at the close of adolescence it has become as 290 to 61. 
The practical significance of these ratios is extremely great, for 
whereas during the years of childhood and preadolescence 
a relatively small heart must flush the blood through relatively 
large arteries, with the coming of adolescence a relatively large 
heart pumps the blood through relatively small arteries. In 
early childhood, and reasonably also throughout later child- 
hood, there is considerable danger that the disproportionately 
small heart may be overtaxed by too long continued or too 
violent exercise. For this reason, mothers and nursemaids 
wisely caution smaller children not to play too strenuously. 
Danger of straining the heart becomes less, however, through- 
out pubescence and the adolescent years. The heart is becom- 
ing progressively more fit to stand the racket of hard play and 
long-continued physical exertion. 

Functional disturbances of the circulatory system. Two 
chief results of practical significance obtain from the rapid 
increase in the volume and pressure of the heart. The first of 
these comes about quite naturally, and is ordinarily fraught 
with no serious consequences, although it is quite likely to 

* Cf. Bardeen: “Determination of the Size of the Heart, etc.,” American 
Journal of Anatomy, 23 (1918), pp. 423 ff. 

Bean: “The Pulse of Growth in Man,” Anatomical Record, 28 (1924), pp. 45 ff. 


Brooks, op. cit., p. 30. 
Terman and Almack, op. cit., pp. 55-56. 
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bother and perhaps worry parents considerably. It is the 
tendency which the adolescent individual manifests toward 
circulatory disturbances of a functional nature. 

We may assume that the readjustment which the blood 
vessels that distribute the life-fluid throughout the body and 
the heart-muscle which pumps it into the blood vessels are 
called upon to make, when a new ratio is introduced into their 
relative capacities, is not unlike that which the individual him- 
self must make in his motor controls when a new ratio between 
bones and muscles is suddenly placed in operation. In the 
latter case there is clumsiness and awkwardness and general 
bungling. In the former, there arise frequent palpitations of 
the heart, irregular variations in the rate of the pulse, and oc- 
casionally even a beat may be skipped. These disquieting 
phenomena are entirely superficial and rarely indicate any- 
thing more insidious than the circumstance that adjustment 
processes are going on between the heart, on the one hand, and 
the blood vessels on the other. There is no likelihood that any 
permanent disorder will result. Nature is merely endeavoring 
once more to get into step with herself, and her failure to do 
so immediately may be quite ignored. 

Increase in blood pressure and its consequences. ‘The 
second condition resulting from the remarkable growth in 
volume of the adolescent heart is the considerable rise in blood 
pressure, with a corresponding increase in the capacity for both — 
physical and mental activity. A strongly pulsating heart is 
now fairly inundating the whole organism with energy and 
power. Arterial tension is considerable, and impels the in- 
dividual to restless and incessant activity. The whole level of 

« There is good evidence also that rise in blood pressure during adolescence 
is in part due to the hormones produced by the endocrine glands, certain of 


which become more active after the childhood period is over. For a discussion 
of the endocrines and their contributions, cf. Meredith, Hygiene (1932), Pp. 1573 


211 ff. 
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life is raised to a distinctly higher physical plane. With a more 
vigorous heart there appears a stronger urge to consume the 
newly released energy. Longer and stronger bones and firmer 
and tougher muscles provide the youth with the requisite 
apparatus for doing this. Thus increased circulatory activity 
finds a wider sphere in which to expend itself. 

It is only when the supplementary effects of stronger circula- 
tion, a well-knit skeleton, and stronger muscles are under- 
stood that the insatiable restlessness in the teen years and the 
urge of all manner of expressive activities that characterize 
the period become at all comprehensible. Impelled by the 
conditions within his physical organism to seek motor outlets 
for his growing energy, yet restrained as we have seen by the 
awareness of his gracelessness and lack of control, the adoles- 
cent — especially in the earlier period — is indeed placed in an 
extremely disconcerting and uncomfortable situation. Endless 
patience on the part of elders and teachers, gentle encourage- 
ment rather than criticism and censure, reasonable oblivious- 
ness to ungainly inco-ordinations, and boundless sympathy 
become indispensable to the adult who would aid youth to 
steer his course smoothly through this trying time. There is 
always danger that too much will be expected of a youth, or 
that he will be permitted to overtax himself in motor pursuits 
and accomplishments, or that he will be made over-sensitive 
and introspective concerning his shortcomings. Each one of 
these possibilities is extremely undesirable. 

Respiratory development and its consequences. Paralleling 
rather closely the modifications in the circulatory system 
during pubescence and early adolescence is a similar increase 
in lung capacity and vital index. Adolescent boys show a 
much more marked increase in size, capacity and power of the 
lungs and pharynx than do adolescent girls, although from 
twelve to fourteen there is a very marked development in girls 
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also. Not only does the capacity of the lungs increase, due to 
the elongation and broadening of the bones of the chest, but 
the rate of breathing becomes slower while the volume of the 
tidal air inhaled and exhaled becomes considerably greater. 
Tests with the spirometer indicate a sharp rise in vital capacity 
which, with proper gymnastic training, may become nothing 
short of enormous in later adolescence.t Girth measurements 
indicate also a considerable augmenting of chest expansion, 
and, as Tracy suggests: ‘“‘healthy youths delight in games and 
sports that tend to develop as well as to test the power of the 
hings.”” ? 

Thus it appears that, while growth is by no manner of means 
uniform and even, stimulating an equal increase in size of all 
parts or organs, it is cleverly spread over all integrating organs 
and tissues of the body. Strong, heavy bones need bulky, 
energetic muscles to bend them; massive muscles need rich 
and plentiful blood to suffuse and nurture them; red blood 
can be supplied only by vessels which have been freighted with 
full cargoes of the life-giving oxygen; and this, only strong, 
voluminous lungs can make available. By stimulating here 
and retarding there, nature succeeds by the close of the period 
of adolescence in perfecting a harmoniously integrated, 
smoothly running and well-balanced organism. Out of grace- 


* Measurements indicate that girls fall below boys in breathing capacity at 
every age. During the period immediately preceding and for some time after 
puberty, say for about five years, vital capacity increases for both boys and 
girls more rapidly than it does at any other period of life. There is little gain 
for girls after seventeen; boys, however, continue to develop greater capacity for 
some time afterward. Smedley’s average for boys of thirteen is about 2000 cc., 
and for girls of the same age about 1800 cc. By the age of sixteen, the boys have 
increased to approximately 3000 cc., and the girls to about 2300 cc. Baldwin’s 
averages are higher, the boys of thirteen being about 2500 cc., and the girls about 
2300; by sixteen, Baldwin places boys at about 3700 cc., and girls at about 3000 
cc. Cf. also Terman and Almack, op. cit., pp. 57 ff.; Brooks, of. cit., pp. 44 ff.; 
and Baldwin, ‘The Physical Growth of Children, etc.,’’ University of Iowa 
Studies in Child Welfare, 1, no. 1 (1921). 412 pp. 

2 Tracy, op. cit., p. 30. By permission of The Macmillan Company. 
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lessness and awkwardness; of long, slow periods of growth 
- punctuated at intervals by periods of sharper increase; of 
unevenly distributed growth impulses; and of the spasms in- 
troduced from unequal ratios and disturbed relationships 
among the organs, she in her own good time evolves the crown- 
ing symbol of her handiwork: an unbelievably perfect human 
machine. 

Sex characteristics. We have already referred to the rapid 
development of the sex organs during the pubescent period. 
In both sexes, those specialized body parts that are later to be 
concerned with the reproductive process undergo marked 
transformation, increasing in size, changing in form, and 
developing the needful resources for their peculiar functions. 
The secretions of certain of the sex glands increase consider- 
ably, imparting to the blood new qualities and new energies, 
and stimulating general growth throughout the entire physical © 
organism. The growth of hair in the pubic and other regions 
of the body receives a new stimulus with the coming of pubes- 
cence. Several of the interesting secondary sex characteristics 
make their appearance also at this time. In the male, there 
develops a downy growth on the face, predictive of the coming 
beard which has always, in the popular fancy at least, symbol- 
ized the virility of manhood. This growth of the beard is one 
of the most infallible of signs that the age of puberty in the boy 
has arrived. The color of the hair on the head not infrequently 
changes quite perceptibly with the coming of adolescence. 
The voice of the boy drops an octave with the doubling in 
length of his vocal cords and the elongation of the larynx, and 
becomes for the time being rough and uncertain. ‘The voice 
of the girl changes in pitch very little, but its quality becomes 
distinctly richer and more pleasing. 

Another extremely significant sex characteristic which comes 
_ into prominence in early adolescence is a pronounced alteration 
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in the feelings for the other sex. In pubescence, there is often 
observed to be an initial withdrawal of the sexes from each 
other’s company. Boys appear still, as they were in later 
childhood, coarse and rough to girls, while girls are apt to seem 
silly and soft to boys. Under the surface, however, there can 
be no denial of the growing interest which each is taking in the 
other, and certainly from somewhere in the vicinity of the fif- 
teenth year on the sexes are mutually attracted to one 
another. 

In boys, says Burnham, this heterosexual interest manifests 
itself ‘‘especially in the showing-off instinct, which seems 
especially stimulated by the presence of girls. Both girls and 
boys develop pronounced tastes with regard to eyes, hair, 
voice, teeth, etc. Girls, though they do show off, tend more 
to the development of reserves, taking the réle of judges or 
choosers.of those who please them, thus favoring the selection 
of some manly characteristics and the atrophy of others, and 
so finally shaping the youth to their desires.” 7 

Growth in the brain and nervous system. The growth of. 
the brain and nervous system throughout the period of 
adolescence parallels that of the other tissues of the body, at 
least in the main. It is a surprising fact that the brain has 
achieved practically its final weight before pubescence, and 
that not only does it not gain appreciably during that period 
but is actually losing relatively as compared with the increasing 
body weight. Itisafact amply established by brain anato- 
mists that no new brain cells are manufactured subsequent to 
birth, and that growth, so far as the brain is concerned, there- 
fore means on the one hand a maturing or ‘ripening’ of those 
cells which are already present at birth in granule or ‘unripe’ 
form, and on the other, the elaborate interconnecting of the 

™ Burnham, W. H.: “Adolescence and Youth,” in Monroe’s Cyclopedia of 
Education, vol. 1, p. 41. By permission of The Macmillan Company. 
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cells by means of the fibrous processes.* During the childhood 
years, millions of these cells ripen and link themselves up 
effectively with one another as the individual develops new 
reaction patterns. During the two years or thereabouts that 
comprise the period of puberty, the number of matured cells 
in the brain is actually doubled, and there is a corresponding 
elaboration of the intercommunicating network. This process 
of ‘ripening’ and of ramification goes on notably in the vast 
associative areas of the cortex, thus consolidating marvelously 
the higher mental organization. 

The widespread and devious growth in the maturity and 
complexity of the brain must be inferred to form the neuro- 
physiological basis for the flush of new life, of new interests, of 
new emotions, and of new purposes that characterize to a 
degree the early adolescent years. Brain tracts and brain 
areas that have remained ‘unripe’ and dormant, and in 
a condition perhaps not altogether unlike the detachment of 
cortical areas in the state of aphasia, begin to feel the awaken- 
ing stimulus of the surging blood as it courses through and over 
them, and are aroused to nascent activity. The extent of this 
arousal of new cerebral tracts is little short of marvelous during 
pubescence. It is as though nature, suddenly awakened to 
the fact that here are vast unirrigated and unproductive areas 
that are running to waste, opens the circulatory flood-gates and 
revivifies them. 

The craving for unrestricted activity, for knowledge and 
information, for activity and achievement, for social and emo- 

t For a more complete discussion of these phenomena, the reader is referred 
especially to the following sources: 

Brooks, op. cit., pp. 34 ff. 

Child, C. M.: The Origin and Development of the Nervous System from a 
Physiological Viewpoint. University of Chicago Press, 1921. 269 pp. ' 

Donaldson, H. H.: Growth of the Brain. 374 pp. 


Terman and Almack, op. cit., pp. 62 ff. 
Pringle, op. cit., pp. 49 ff. | 
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tional and moral and religious and human experience — urges 
and drives that comprise the very earmarks of early adolescence 
—cannot possibly be appreciated in their full significance 
until one has comprehended the phenomenal neurological 
revolution that is occurring throughout the upper reaches of 
the central nervous system. 

Health in pubescence. From the standpoint of health, 
early adolescence may be said to be a period of life of consider- 
able instability. . After all, pubescence is a physical crisis — 
notably so for girls, less so for boys — just as the so-called 
‘change of life’? phenomenon is a crisis — again notably in 
the female organism. To be sure, there is now relatively 
complete security from the inroads of the children’s diseases, 
but the storm and stress of the physiological processes transpir- 
ing within the body render its resistance to more strictly adult 
diseases somewhat lower than it will be after the readjustments 
incident to the pubescent change have been accomplished. 
Various minor functional disturbances, especially of digestive, 
circulatory, and nervous origin, are likely to be rather con- 
spicuous among boys and girls in the early years of adoles- _ 
cence.” 

Still, as Brooks points out, parents and teachers have no 
doubt tended to exaggerate the physiological hazards of 
pubescence in the girl, or at least give the wrong expla- 


t For a discussion of the effects of the depression upon the health and welfare 
of children in the families of the United States, cf. P. L. Benjamin, “‘The Family, 
Society and the Depression,”’ Annals of the American Academy of Political and 
Social Science, 160 (March, 1932), pp. 135-43. 

2 As Pringle remarks (op. cit., p. 52), at pubescence “‘statistics show a high 
percentage of ill health, but a low percentage of deaths.” Brooks (op. cit., 
p. 498) adds that “‘one of the most important prerequisites to good health during 
adolescence is good health before the teens.”’ Fewer deaths now occur between 
the ages of five and fourteen than in any other equal age-group. For a good 
account of morbidity among pubescents, cf. the studies reported by Terman and 
Almack (op. cit.), pp. 126 ff. 
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nations for such crises when they occur. To quote this 
author: * 


The accumulating mass of evidence seems to indicate that 
puberty is not necessarily a constitutionally critical period 
physically in the life of the boy or even of the girl; that un- 
hygienic habits and conditions of living during childhood and 
preadolescence are responsible for most of the unfavorable 
manifestations which may from time to time appear among 
girls. Nature does not often incline the girl during the year 
or two preceding puberty to inactivity and withdrawal from 
participation in active physical games, as a sort of all-wise 
preparation for the strain of becoming pubescent. Unwise 
customs, social taboos, and the like usually are the cause 
unless the girl is poorly nourished or has some constitutional 
disorder or other disease. An active life during preadolescence 
probably is a better preparation of girls for puberty, with, of 
course, modifications of physical activities during the establish- 
ment of puberty and at times thereafter as need arises. 


The enormous release of energy in the body at pubescence 
is a distinct asset on the side of health, and the early adolescent 
years are characterized by an extremely low mortality rate. 
Nature is beset on all sides by the unleashing of powerful forces 
and drives and impulses which must be adjusted to, it is true, 
but in the encounter she is rarely repulsed and almost invaria- 
bly withdraws victorious from the combat. 

Summary. Basally, the storm and stress of the pubescent 
and early adolescent period are physiological and anatomi- 
cal rather than psychological. Varying with such factors as 
health, economic condition of the family, climate, freedom 
from excessive work, worry, etc., the pubescent changes occur 
in the greatest number of cases at about the beginning of the 
teens. They comprise a marked increase of growth through- 


t Brooks, F. D.: “‘What Is Adolescence?” in Understanding the Child, 3, no. 1 
(January, 1933), P. 4. 
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out the body, each part possessing, however, its own peculiar 
rate. The inequalities and unevennesses of growth are re-* 
sponsible for the awkwardness and gracelessness of the early 
adolescent years. Rapid development of the circulatory sys-» 
tem, lungs, bones, and muscles, is associated with the liberation 
of a vast amount of energy in the body, and for the expenditure 
of this new force opportunities for harmless outlet must be 
provided. The elaborate maturing and interconnecting of the” 
brain cells lead to the characteristic urge which appears in 
pubescence for wide experience and striking emotional expres- 
sion. Paralleling all this in pubescence is the rapid develop- 
ment of the sex organs and of the secondary sex characteristics” 
There is functional disturbance and instability during earlier 
adolescence, much of which is undoubtedly due to faulty 
attitudes and training. The mortality rate for these years is 
extremely low. 


SUPPLEMENTARY PROBLEMS FOR SPECIAL STUDY 


1. Present several case-studies to show the trend of growth 
during the early years of adolescence. To what degree was 
growth in each individual ‘saltatory’ and to what degree | 
was it gradual? 

2. Make a study of the ‘initiation ceremonies’ practiced among 
primitive peoples to celebrate the full admittance of boys to 
adult tribal membership and responsibilities. Account for 
the rich symbolism in these ceremonies. 


3. Enumerate all possible factors that might be presumed to ex- 
ercise some influence over the physical maturing of pubescents. — 

4. Prepare a list of gymnasium and playground activities suit- 
able for junior high school pupils. For senior high school 
pupils. 

5. Report upon the autobiographical accounts of adolescent 
nonconformity given by women who, like Frances Burnett 
and Sarah Grand, sought innocently unconventional ways of 
using up their surplus energy during adolescence. 
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Study and report upon the mortality statistics of the teen 


years, comparing adolescent rates with those of earlier child- 
hood and of maturity. 


. Criticize Burnham’s statement to the effect that in any 


generation the adolescent girl is responsible for shaping the 
ideals and conduct of the adolescent male. 


. To what extent are such activities as dancing and singing 


helpful during adolescence? To what extent, if any, may 
they be deleterious to the development of poise and control? 
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CHAPTER III 


CONFLICTS AND MISUNDERSTANDINGS 
BETWEEN THE GENERATIONS 


Case-studies indicating conflict. Ruth (15). Ruth, a 
sophomore in high school, is known to her classmates as a 
‘goody-goody,’ an appellation which she greatly resents. At 
home, she indulges in the wildest temper-tantrums to get her 
own way from parents who have scant understanding of the 
social needs of a young girl. They consider her a very ungrate- 
ful daughter and continually upbraid her. They insist that 
they have provided her with the best of everything. Her 
clothes are neat, but practical rather than particularly becom- 
ing. To Ruth they seem ugly, just because they are so practical. 
She begs to be allowed to choose her own clothing, but is never 
permitted any voice in its selection. Her study is carefully 
regulated at home. She must spend at least three hours every 
night over her books. The radio is disconnected nightly in 
order that she may have no distractions. No company is 
allowed on school nights, and no excuse is sufficient to gain for 
Ruth escape from her home work. She is never permitted to 
attend the school parties, and is resentful at the strict prohibi- 
tions which keep her from participating in all club and dramatic 
activities. At school she is accused of lacking school spirit, 
and suffers agonies in consequence. Of late, her tantrums have 
been getting worse, and her parents, though counseled to ignore 
them, are becoming greatly worried. Frequently she is quite 
ill for a day or two following these attacks, and insists that she 
has no interest in getting well. (By D. M. L.) 


Barbara (18). Like all young people, Barbara liked to have 
good times. She went often to dances and to the theater, 
against the will and the express commands of her mother, who 
‘nagged’ at her continually for being out so late at night, for 
spending so much money foolishly, and for neglecting her 
studies. Affairs went on in this way for a long time, Barbara 
becoming more and more rebellious against her mother’s 
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authority, and her mother becoming more and more fault- 
finding and critical. Nobody was greatly surprised when one 
day Barbara eloped with a man twenty years her senior. In 
the course of a few months, she was forgiven and permitted to 
bring her husband to live at home. The fault-finding and re- 
proachfulness, however, were resumed, and the couple soon 
moved into a small apartment of theirown. About a year and 
a half after her marriage, Barbara suffered the loss of her hus- 
band, who died very suddenly, leaving Barbara with a two- 
months’ old baby and no means of support. Her mother again 
took Barbara into her home, where she has been living for 
several months. There is no change in the maternal attitude, 
unless the reproachfulness is still more bitter. Barbara threat- 
ens to ‘get out and stay out for good’ unless there is a change 
shortly for the better. (By R. B.) 


Joe (14). Joe has been spoiled from the very minute he was 
born. There has been nothing that his mother would not do 
for him. The only child of a wealthy, socially established 
family in a big city, he has always been his mother’s pet, his 
father’s pet, and the curse of the neighborhood. Asa boy, he 
was dressed as a Little Lord Fauntleroy, with long curls dan- 
gling from his head. He had no playmates, as a small boy, 
because he held himself aloof from others; as a boy of 12, he had 
none because he had become so insufferably eager to have his 
own way. Atschool and on the playground, he tried to rule his 
teacher and his mates as he did his parents at home. He would 
have been glad enough to be like other boys if he could only find 
out how. Finally, unable to endure his unpopularity any 
longer, he ran away from home. Some days later he was picked 
up in another city, shabby, cold, and hungry. Toasympathetic 
police official he told his story. He was tired of being a spoiled 
son of wealthy folks; he was tired of being mollycoddled, tired 
of having his life planned by others. He wanted to learn how 
to manage his own affairs, and he had run away from home in 
the hope and expectation that he might find out. (By B.S.) . 


Will (15). Will has always received too much attention from 
his parents. Wherever his mother went, Will always went 
along also — to the ‘movies,’ to the store, visiting a neighbor, 
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even to the hair-dresser’s! After school he always went directly 
home to his mother, who usually had some entertainment or 
amusement planned for him, such as walking with her in the 
park or playing in the summer-house with the little girl down- 
stairs. One afternoon the little girl downstairs decided that 
she didn’t care to play with Will, and ran off to find other more 
congenial and less selfish mates. Will went home crying to his 
mother. That evening she visited the little girl and her mother, 
explaining that the boys were too rough for Will, and request- 
ing the little girl to play with him when he came home from 
school afternoons. Will was ten years old at this time. Soon 
he wanted to play with the ‘rough’ boys and not with girls, 
but his mother always kept careful watch to see that the rough 
boys kept away. Everyone could see that Will was unhappy. 
In the sixth and seventh grades he was an outcast from the 
boys’ groups. By the time he reached the eighth grade, he 
began to adopt a mean attitude toward his mother, who still 
persisted in her over-zealousness, and when he entered high 
school it was with the firm intention of finding friends at all 
costs and despite his mother’s injunctions. He fell in with 
a gang in the school that kept late hours and had low standards 
of conduct. In this group he became very popular and lost his 
cognomen of ‘sissy.’ His mother was compelled to pass many 
a sleepless night, worrying over the escapades of Will and his 
gang of chums, and was at her wits’ end to know how to undo 
all that she had done. (By A. F.) 


Tom (17). Tom is a junior in high school. Until this year, 
he has always been content to do his home work and has taken 
pride in his school standing. But this year, with basketball 
games, dancing, and other social activities occupying his atten- 
tion, he has had little time and less inclination for studying. 
His parents tried to compel him to do his nightly home work, 
but were hopelessly unsuccessful. At the end of fifteen weeks 
of school, Tom received a ‘D warning’ in one of his courses. 
That evening Tom and his parents had a talk. They agreed 
to allow Tom to go out Friday and Saturday evenings, provided 
he did his home work the other four evenings. The plan proved 
highly successful, for at the twentieth week, when mid-year 
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reports were given out, Tom received a B in the course in which 
he had been close to failure five weeks before. (By A. R.) 


Bernice (15). Bernice is a tireless spirit, always ready for 
a dance, an automobile trip, skating, or swimming. She en- 
-joys reading adult books of a somewhat sophisticated type, 
scorning books that other girls are reading at her age as 
‘childish and sickening.’ One of her keenest delights is to 
break down the usual and expected social conventions in order ~ 
to shock her friends, and particularly her parents. Her father 
and mother are stolid, conventional people who have definite 
ideas on how a young girl ought to act. According to their out- 
raged standards, Bernice is a wild, unladylike, immodest girl, 
and there is continual strife between parents and daughter. 
Her father disapproves of dancing, and of her being so much in 
the company of boys. Her mother disapproves of the out- 
right way in which she talks of delicate subjects. (By L. C.) 


Pauline (15). Pauline was sent to my home by the employ- 
ment agency, in answer to my call for a mother’s helper. She 
was an attractive young woman, sang or hummed at her work 
all day long, and was pleasant company. It soon became evi- 
dent, however, that Pauline was not returning to her room at 
night, after spending the evening out. As soon as I made the 
discovery, I had a long talk with her. The story she told me 
was very sad. It was the story of parents who are separated 
from their children by a wide gulf, and between whom there is 
little understanding and no sympathy — parents who provide 
comfortable homes for their children, are willing to sacrifice 
for them, and then defeat their own purposes by allowing no 
outlet for adolescent urges. Pauline had a good home, judged 
from the standpoint of physical comfort, but her parents had 
no knowledge or understanding of the drives of youth. They 
belonged to that class whose word is law and who permit no 
contradictions. Pauline had lived a lifetime of repression. She 
was now enjoying her first breath of freedom, and evidently she 
meant to breathe deeply. JI attempted to reconcile her parents’ 
point of view with hers, and Pauline seemed to be quite ap- 
preciative and willing to try to understand. But her parents 
did not trust her. This was the first time she had been away 
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from home, and after two weeks her father and mother insisted 
that she must return. Pauline went very reluctantly. A few 
evenings later, the newspapers carried the announcement that 
Pauline and her chum had run away from home. (By E. R. K.) 


Al (18). Three years ago Al lived in the slums of a great city. 
His parents were poor and ignorant. His father was cruel to 
his family, abusing and maltreating his children to the point 
where a child-placement society stepped in and removed them 
tofosterhomes. Al was given a home on a large and prosperous 
farm, where it was his duty to help on the milk route, before and 
after school. The people with whom he was placed are excel- 
lent examples of what parents should be. ‘Aunt Polly,’ as Al 
calls his foster-mother, is a sweet, refined, motherly woman who 
loves Al very much. Alloves and respects her greatly, in return. 
‘Uncle Tim’ is a jolly, good-natured father to Al. One could 
hardly have found two persons more capable of exerting a happy 
influence over a young boy whose past had been harsh and 
ioveyetnan Aunt. Polly’ and ‘Uncle Tim.’ Dr. H——, 
director of the Child Guidance Clinic at W , helped Al 
to make the adjustment when he was taken from his parents, 
and the boy has become one of the finest, cleanest, and most 
interesting boys in the county. Last June he was graduated 
from the local high school, one of the most capable as well as 
one of the most popular members of his class. He is a large, 
husky young fellow, with a keen mind and a clean body and 
heart. He was an honor student during his two last years at 
high school. (By L. J.) 


Supreme importance of home. Beyond all question, the 
most powerful factor in the shaping and molding of the adoles- 
cent individual is the home in which he grows up from infancy 
into youth. However much cynics may rail at the inadequacy 
of the modern home; however much advanced sociological 
thought in certain quarters may attack it as a superfluous 
institution with slight survival value; indeed, to whatever 
degree it may fail to fulfill its highest functions, the fact re- 
mains incontrovertible that throughout all the ages the home 
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has been the place for nurturing the young in those traits and 
attitudes which have been and are still deemed desirable for 
perpetuation in the oncoming generation. 

The concept of home has probably not altered greatly in 
thousands of years. From the half-savage, half-human 
mother who defended her young with instinctive fierceness 
against all molesters, and who taught them to follow her about 
and learn of her, to the twentieth-century mother who de- 
vours the latest literature in child psychology and child train- 
ing in the quest of some gleam of light to guide her in her task, 
motherhood at its best has continued unaltered. Sociological 
institutions have changed; habits and points of view and goals 
have changed; life itself has changed; but home and mother- 
hood have remained unaltered and unchallengeable. Those 
innate forces that subtend human parenthood are too powerful 
and too absorbing to be thrust lightly aside. Throughout the 
animal series, even, the den, the nest, the burrow, where the 
litter of young has been deposited, become sanctuaries which 
no marauder may desecrate and which the parents will defend 
to the last. Any person, group, or doctrine that would presume 
to deny or minimize the indispensability of an adequate home, 
presided over by two parents committed to the high task of 
rearing their children to be worthy men and women would in- 
deed display bold ignorance." 

Earmarks of the adequate home. What makes an adequate 
home? What makes two persons — a male and a female — 
adequate parents? ‘These are questions that can be answered 
only in part. We have not yet advanced far enough in our 
understanding of human institutions to be able to define any 
of them very sharply. We have, however, the testimony of 
social workers, psychologists, psychiatrists, sociologists, and 


* Cf.: “The Home and the Child,” White House Conference on Child Health 
and Protection. Century Company, 1931. 161 pp. 
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of other workers in the broad general field of human engineer- 
ing, all of whom are in fundamental agreement concerning 
certain basal features of the adequate home and the adequate 
parent. On the negative side, we have the testimony of the 
judge, of the probation officer, of the juvenile court, of the 
correctional institution, and of others who must deal with the 
product of the home after it has been weighed in the balance 
and found wanting. ‘These latter persons and institutions are 
likewise in good agreement concerning fundamentals of the 
inadequate home and the inadequate parent. 

Combining and unifying all these diverse lines of evidence, 
we are led to define the adequate home in some such terms as 
these: The adequate home is a home where there exists a 
harmonious and sympathetic understanding between parent 
and parent, and between parents and child; where, after the 
economic stability of the family has been provided for, the role 
of guidance of the young is the supreme role of the adult 
members; where a happy mean is maintained between freedom 
and repression; where love and protection of the child are in- 
variable and unfailing, without becoming obstacles to his com- 
plete personal and social evolution and his ultimate complete 
individualization ; and where there is a wholesome community 
of interest, purpose, and spirit among the members." 

_ Earmarks of the adequate parent. Serving as the guardian 
of such a home, the adequate parent may be characterized as 
the parent who finds satisfaction and happiness in the mate; 
who looks upon his function of parenthood as requiring of him 
deep concern in the welfare of his offspring, interest in his 
interests, pride in his achievements, sympathy in his problems; 

« Cf. Cooley, C. H., Angell, R. C., and Lowell, J. C.: Introductory Sociology, 
chapter 26. 

Dewey, E., and Glover, K.: Children of the New Day, pp. 173-89. 


Nimkoff: op. cit., chapter 8. 
Van Waters, M.: Youth in Conflict, chapter 2. 
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who recognizes the psychological necessity for the younger 
generation to face its problems and make its way without need- 
less parental restrictions; who is ready and anxious to guide 


and advise and lend a listening ear, without feeling constrained 


to dictate, ‘nag,’ or prohibit; and who realizes that the best 
and most satisfying final outcome of parenthood is the rearing 
of one’s offspring into young men or young women of good 
habits, good morals, good controls, and possessed of individ- 
uality and a degree of self-reliance and self-completeness 
sufficient to guarantee a strong likelihood of successful achieve- 
ment in future adult affairs. Still a part of his ancestral family 
hearthstone, the new individual is by way of becoming emanci- 
pated not only physically from its restrictions, but also socially 
and emotionally, and is being made ready to build for himself 
a new hearthstone and a new family organization in which he 
will himself in turn play the réle of parent and so perpetuate 
the’ immortality of what is perhaps the greatest of all socio- 
logical institutions: the family. 

The dual réle of conflict. In the adequate home, there is 
a minimum of conflict; in the well-adjusted person, there is 
a minimum of conflict. Strong conflict which taps and saps 
emotion is a disintegrating agent. A personality that is 
continually at war with itself, or with others in the environ- 
ment, that is continually at cross-purposes, and whose center 
is the battle-ground for constant inner strife is a sick person- 
ality. A home in which there is such discord is a sick home. 
Every person — infantile, juvenile, or adult — who comes in 
near contact with such a home for any considerable period 
becomes infected with its virus... As Dr. William A. White 
has expressed it inimitably, at least so far as the children in 


t Cf. Averill, L. A.: The Hygiene of Instruction, chapter 13. 
Myers: Te Modern Family. 

Goodenough, op. cit., pp. 288 ff. 

Smith, W. R.: AnI rednesee to Educational Sociology, chapter a 4. 
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such a home are concerned, “‘the child picks up the emotional 
flavor of the environment as effectively as a glass of milk in 
the ice-chest acquires the flavor of the onions that might be 
lying nearby.” 

This does not imply that conflict of the legitimate sort does 
not have a noble roéle to play in the development of person- 
ality. Anyone who has experienced dissatisfaction with his 
present achievement or prospect, and has set about rearranging 
his life affairs to bring to pass a more desirable status, has 
known something of the motivating power of conflict. Anyone 
who possesses the drives of the idealist, and who beats out 
his life in an attempt to justify and establish his ideals in 
human conduct, is an exemplification of conflict that stimu- 
lates. Conflict of this sort is healthful, constructive, dynamic. 
On the other hand, the conflict that roils the personality with- 
out ever clearing it; that makes one either miserable himself 
or a source of misery to those about him; that makes for dis- 
cordance and unhappiness; that creates in one a sense of futility 
and impotence — this is the sort of conflict that is unhealthful 
and destructive. Ina home, it embitters parents, antagonizes 
the emotions of children, makes introverts, and drives rebel- 
lious youth forth into the world to escape an intolerable situa- 
tion. 


SOURCES OF CONFLICT IN THE HOME 


1. Maladjusted Parents 


Most prominent among the sources of conflict in the home 
are those parents who are themselves in conflict with each 
other. If there is any institution in the world in which an 


* Cf. Averill, L. A.: “Mental Hygiene — A New Evangel,” School and Society 
41 (January 26, 1935), p. 125. 
Goodenough, op. cit., pp. 516 ff. 
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absence of conflict is most desirable, surely that institution is 
the home where there are children growing up. If only by 
some act of poetic justice it might come about that Providence 
would bring no children to married couples who live in conflict 
with one another, and would permit them to come only to 
those parents who are well-adjusted and happy, the problems 
of the child-guidance worker would be very considerably 
reduced. 

Providence, however, makes no such discrimination. The 
powers of procreation and of conception are a part of the 
biological inheritance of the male and of the female, regardless 
of their fitness to become parents and their willingness to 
devote themselves to the high calling of parenthood. And so 
it comes about that many a child is born into a family quite 
lacking in the proper psychological resources needful for infant 
and juvenile guidance. The energies that should be devoted 
to making an adequate setting in which the children may pass 
through the critical years are dissipated in marital conflict, 
self-pity, or rebellion. 

The nature of the inter-parental conflict ranges all the way 
from the milder undercurrents of hostility, or suspicion, or 
intolerance, to the more extreme aversions and incompatibili- 
ties that wreck homes and cast so many marriages on the rocks, 
and destroy nascent personalities in the deluge. It would be 
extremely interesting to the social worker if he could know how 
many marital crises are overcome and how many separations 
are averted and how many differences are ‘patched up’ just 
for the sake of the children. The number is unquestionably 
enormous. Without doubt, it would be far better, in the long 
run, for these same children if there were actual separations. 
Partnerships that are maintained in name merely in order that 
there may be no embarrassment suffered by the children are 
extremely likely to redound to the everlasting emotional and 
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psychological damage of the juvenile dependents. On the 
other hand, there is no question that the very fact of having at 
heart the welfare of the offspring keeps together many couples 
who would otherwise drift apart, and keeps them in some degree 
of contentment. In such homes, the damage to juvenile 
personalities and emotions may fortunately be very slight. 
Lesser maladjustments often disastrous to happirtess of the 
offspring. But the lesser and seemingly minor conflicts that 
obtain between the parents are likely to be more insidiously 
damaging to the unfolding personalities of the offspring than 
are the more extreme conflicts. Innumerable couples are 
maladjusted and unhappy who do not harbor serious thoughts 
of divorce or separation. They pass their days in more or less 
friction and tension, often well concealed or repressed. To 
the world outside the home, here is a well-mated pair. Only 


the children within the home are infected with the virus of 


parental maladjustment. 

Edna’s parents were of this latter type. The father was 
a hard-working tradesman who had been himself reared in 
a very strict home, from which he had carried away a strong 
mother-fixation. The mother was a very selfish woman, who 
felt that she had married greatly beneath herself. She looked 
upon her married life as a portion of drudgery and misery. 
Her husband saw in her only the opposite traits to those which 
he had idealized in his mother. She saw in him the opposite 
to those which she had idealized as belonging to a mate. 
Being the only child, Edna was compelled to bear the brunt 

1 “When two people are united in the bonds of marriage and cannot live 
together without the deepest unhappiness,’’ query Gillin and Blackmar, (Oud- 
lines of Sociology, 1930, p. 204; quoted by permission of The Macmillan Com- 
pany) “is it not the best thing for them and for any children they may have 
to separate?” Thus do the sociologists sense the baneful influence of mental 
conflicts between the parents upon the children. For an excellent analysis of 


this same matter from the standpoint of the mental hygienist, the reader is re- 
ferred to chapter 8 in Howard and Patry’s Mental Health, op. cit. 
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of their disagreements. They seized upon the slightest possible 
pretext for an argument, in the course of which both became 
bitter and outspoken. Night after night during her entire 
childhood, Edna, too frightened to listen, crept into bed and 
drew the covers tightly about her ears to shut out the fearsome 
sounds of the high-pitched, quarreling voices of her father and 
mother. The child became progressively nervous and miser- 
able. Often she cried herself to sleep in terror, and awoke 
screaming from dreams that haunted her. Strange to say, her 
father and mother, despite their obvious incompatibilities, 
thought a great deal of each other, and no doubt each derived 
considerable satisfaction from these daily disputes and griev- 
ances. But upon the present and subsequent peace of mind 
of Edna, their differences reacted disastrously. Years of 
intensive psychiatric work, unfortunately delayed until Edna 
was sixteen years old, were required to restore to her some 
measure of that peace of mind and calm control of which 
she had been robbed by thoughtless and selfish parents who 
were most ill-suited for their parenthood. 

Need for training for family life. There is possibly no greater 
need in our entire social organization than the need for ade- 
quate training in marriage and parenthood. During its several 
years of existence, the National Council of Parent Education 
has assisted various local, state, and national agencies to foster 
the study of child development and family relationships in 
voluntary study groups of parents, and to put education for 
family life and parenthood into secondary and college curricula. 
Programs of this sort are extremely promising. The unfor- 
tunate part of it is, however, that the very parents who are 
most in need of such counsel never receive it. Only those 
parents who are consciously and voluntarily seeking help and 
guidance come under the influence of such programs as these. | 
And much of the good which concentrated educative efforts 
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would bring to pass is negatived by the sensational, half- 
satirical way in which the newspapers play up the content of 
courses for family life and parenthood offered to under- 
graduates. In the minds of most people who ought to know 
better, family membership and child nurturing are naive 
matters which run themselves, and any attempt to direct or 
influence them from the outside is deemed superfluous and 
‘udicrous.* 

Persistence of parent-fixations and infantilisms. Well- 
adjusted husbands and wives are all too rare. To the married 
state, many a partner brings the remnants of emotional atti- 
tudes that have persisted since childhood and have never been 
allowed to sublimate or to mature. Man and woman in 
stature, each has remained childish, even infantile, in emotional 
evolution. Parent-fixations may persist so strongly as to make 
quite impossible the transference of affection and ideals from 
parent to mate. In consequence, there can be no free and 
frank fellowship, no wholehearted acceptance of the present 
order, no realization of one’s early ideals. Frustration and 
dissatisfaction result, and there is always the strong realiza- 
tion that life which was once childishly complete and satisfying 
has now become incomplete and unsatisfying. 

In addition to parent-fixations, there are numerous other 
\. infantilisms which persist out of childhood’s years and will not 

* The necessity for training for marriage and parenthood is being emphasized 
widely today by social workers, sociologists, psychiatrists, and educators. The 
following references will serve the reader as an introduction to the rapidly 
increasing literature: 

Bassett, C.: Mental Hygiene in the Community (1934), chapter 6. 

Miller, E.: ‘“‘Education for Family Living in a Changing World,” Jour. of 
Home Economics, 26 (January, 1934), pp. 1-5. 

Pressey, S. L.: Psychology and the New Education (1933), pp. 102-13. 

Research Bulletin of the National Education Association, 12, no. 5, Nov., 1934, 
p. 255. ‘‘Modern Social and Educational Trends.” 

White House Conference on Child Health and Protection (1930. Century), 
Pp. 133-51. 
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be outgrown. Among these unfortunate inhibitions to satis- 
fying family life and healthful parenthood several may be 
distinguished. There are the reverberating inferiorities that 
dominate one in his business and social affairs and drive him 
to compensate by an assumption of boorishness and social if 
not physical brutality within the bosom of his family. ‘There 
is the persistence of a childish desire for attention and sym- 
pathy which was satisfied by doting parents but which in 
the adult world of affairs finds little to nourish it, and becomes 
in the new home a prolific source of self-pity, tension, ‘illness,’ 
‘nerves,’ etc. There is the persistence of childish attitudes 
of strict repression and delicacy toward sex, which find no 
confirmation in the adult practice, but which continue un- 
modified throughout married life, producing in the victim 
self-pity, moroseness, disgust, miserableness, the desire to 
escape, and a fixed intent to perpetuate the same attitude 
toward sex in son or daughter. ‘There is also the persistence 
of an abnormal sense of dependence, cultivated by parents 
who desire to shield their offspring from rough contacts with 
life, which stimulates the parent in his own turn to prolong 
the infancy of his children to the point of absurdity and make 
them abnormally dependent upon himself, thus unfitting them, 
too, for normal participation in life. Having never been 
psychologically and emotionally weaned himself, the parent 
cannot bring himself to understand the necessity for weaning 
his own emotional suckling. These are some of the more 
frequently encountered infantilisms that interfere profoundly 
with the rational and sensible exercise of the function of 
enlightened parenthood. 

Effects upon the adolescent: (1) Rebellion and waywardness. 
And what are the observable effects of these parental defects 
and shortcomings upon the personalities of children, and more 
especially upon the personalities of the adolescent generation? 
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In the first place, those younger members of the family who 
chance to be naturally prepossessing and objective grow resent- 
ful or actually disgusted. Home becomes for them an ex- 
tremely unattractive spot, which they are minded to avoid as 
much as possible. Instead of being the most agreeable and 
attractive place in the world, it becomes little more than a 
diurnal point of departure. To escape its unpleasant atmos- 
phere, the call of the street, of the gang, of cheap entertain- 
ment, of the dance-hall, comes as a God-send to the disgruntled 
adolescent. The young person thus drifts easily into question- 
able companionship which can give the satisfactions home 
cannot give, and not infrequently into delinquency and way- 
wardness. He is embittered and rebellious at the discord, 
the ‘nagging,’ the prohibitions, the obtrusive sheltering, 
which his home has come to stand for in his mind, and he flees 
from it in a blind desire to find his satisfactions elsewhere. 

(2) Introversion. In the next place, those younger members 
of the family who are less self-assertive, more timid and con- 
forming, are made fearful of life and fearful often of themselves. 
They develop inhibitions that cramp and gnarl their personal- 
ities. They develop phobias and misgivings and hopeless 
inadequacies. Lacking the obstreperousness of their more 
bold and self-assertive fellows, they are less likely to hear or 
answer the call of the street and the outer world; instead, they 
may become introverted to a most alarming degree. Many a 
nervous, secretive, inhibited young woman is the product of 
a home in which the parents are maladjusted to each other, 
and she, in consequence, has developed an overpowering in- 
security that has destroyed her confidence and left her little 
better than a wreck of ‘nerves.’ 

(3) Skepticism and fear. Third, such a home environment 
is a breeding-ground for cynicism and skepticism regarding 
the institution of marriage. It is not hard to shake the faith 
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of young people in the virtue of anything, least of all married 
life, when they realize fully that it has been a failure in the 
case of their own parents. 

Many an adolescent girl, emerging from the rollicking days 
of childhood, and undergoing in her own body those transfor- 
mations that are preparing her for wifehood and motherhood, 
has been led by the whining of her own maladjusted, emotion- 
ally infantile mother to adopt an attitude of disgust, or even 
a nameless terror, regarding sex and marriage. Becoming 
thus a sort of confessor to the one woman who ought to repre- 
sent for her the embodiment of her ideals, the adolescent girl 
must too often listen to sermonettes upon female and marital 
troubles, and to warnings against marriage and parenthood. 
To the parent, the possession of an adolescent daughter pro- 
vides an excellent opportunity to confide her troubles and so 
satisfy the demands of her unconquered infantilisms; but to 
the poor daughter such a situation brings only dread and fear 
for her own future. Selfishness on the part of a parent can 
hardly rise higher, or react more devastatingly, than this. 

(4) Loss of security. Fourth, whatever the precise mechan- 
isms by which the infelicities and infantilisms of parents are 
contributed to their growing adolescent children, the general 
effect upon them becomes an irreparable loss of security. 
Mental hygienists and psychiatrists believe in nothing more 
profoundly than they do in the necessity that every individual 
— juvenile or adult — shall feel a strong sense of security in 
all his personal and social relationships. Whatever operates 
to weaken or break down this condition is understood to be a 
malign influence over the personality of the individual.t Of 
all types of security, none is more indispensable to normal 


* Cf. Hartwell, S.S.: 55 “Bad” Boys (1931). Chapters 7 and 14 present | 
the psychiatric viewpoint regarding the tremendous importance of loyalty and 
security in the experience of the maturing individual. 
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development and normal extroversion than security in the 
family relationships. To be confident that one’s home situa- 
tion is impregnable against all attack; that family ties are 
subjected to no dangerous strain; that one is accepted fully 
and completely as an integral part of the home: that harmony 
and love and sympathy reside unfalteringly within the 
four walls; and that parents and children together comprise 
a strong unit of power in the great handicraft of character 
building and personality building — this is to assure any young 
person of his own place and importance in life, and to send 
him forth into it with all the promise of successful attack which 
he so ardently craves. Now when these great home securities 
are lacking, the adolescent finds himself either plunging blindly 
into life in order to escape his home, or furtively turning aside 
from the encounter and shrinking into himself, hopelessly 
negatived and introverted. 


2. Lack of Parental Understanding 


A second source of conflict in the home is to be found in 
the frequent complete lack of parental comprehension of 
adolescent drives and needs. Whatever the time or the social 
conditions, the parent generation will tend to be conservative 
and the rising will tend to be progressive. A part of the price 
which one pays for his maturity is a loss in his suppleness and 
plasticity. In the general scheme of things, it is well that 
maturity should bring with it a steadying and a settling, emo- 
tionally and intellectually as well as physically. Otherwise, 
continuity of progress would be improbable. Adolescent 
bodies and minds and emotions, continued throughout the 
life-span, would contribute little of permanent or ordered 
value to the generations of men. It is only through the re- 
flection and the conceptualizing of maturity that the chaff 
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can be differentiated from the wheat, and something approach- 
ing social progress guaranteed. 

On the other hand, it is extremely fortunate for the race 
that there is always to be found at any given time a relatively 
minor but actually an exceedingly large adolescent group. 
Youth, by the very nature of its eagerness, its inexperience, 
its wish to be up and away, its impatience with conservatism, 
thrusts off the restraining hands of age, adventures far ; he 
new and \d untried pathways, and in the process discovers new_ 
and valuable trails. But for the perennial impatience of youth 
and its profound spirit of quest, the older generation would 
find little to inspire it to evaluate its time-honored concepts 
and to renounce or defend them. ‘The great contribution 
of the adolescent generation to progress is the necessity which 
its discoveries impose upon the parent generation to revise 
old concepts and bring them into line with the march of 
social evolution. 

In our recognition of the contributions to human advance- 
ment that both generations make, we must not lose sight of 
the fact that the divergence of views and attitudes which 
characterize youth on the one hand and maturity on the other 
makes for conflict and misunderstanding. Youth does not 
say to age, in all frankness, ‘‘We are young and pioneering. 
We seek new ways, better ways — higher ways, it may be. 
You are older and have acquired greater wisdom through 
experience than we. It is our privilege to seek out the new 
and offer it to you for your more mature reflection. That 
you cannot accept all we propose, we understand, and are 
willing to abide by your ultimate judgment.” 

Nor does maturity typically say to youth: ‘‘We are older 
than you; our experience has been wider. But we have grown 
satisfied and smug with our maturing. We have lost something 
of the spirit of adventuring and quest. We must look to you 
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to supply it anew for us. Blaze out new trails, by all means, 
and we shall try to give them fair and honest trial in the 
journey of the years.” 

Rather than these things, youth tends to say to maturity: 
“We are impatient with your points of view, your attitudes, 
your moss-grown, old-fashioned ways. We renounce them 
and turn away to seek and find a new way of life for ourselves.” 

And maturity counters: ‘““You are headstrong and foolish 
and wild. You will come to no good end. Your excesses : 
will consume you, body and soul and mind. When we were 
young, we acquiesced in the wisdom and judgment of our 
elders. You are unworthy of us.” 

In a psychological impasse such as this, neither side is blame- 
less. Each is at fault. Both must adjust before there can 
be much harmony. If anything, perhaps, the older generation 
is the more responsible for the conflicts which exist between 
the two orders of life, although there is plenty of evidence 
that would seem to place a fair share of the blame at the door 
of the adolescent. It is fortunate that there are hosts of 
parents and hosts of youth who exercise mutual forbearance 
and love, and who escape the maelstrom of family unhappiness 
and bitterness. ‘The very evident adjustment of these par- 
ents and sons and daughters, however, serves to throw into 
strong relief those parents and adolescent children who are 
out of tune with one another, and out of harmonious familial 
adjustment. Let us examine some of the earmarks of these 
maladjustments, first in the parental attitudes and then in 
the filial attitudes. pus 

Earmarks of family maladjustments. There is a surprisingly 
Jarge group of fathers and mothers who do not realize that 
the world has moved onward amazingly since they were them- 
selves young. Insulated in most of their affairs from the 
passing parade of life, they are prone to govern their children 
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by the same rules and codes of conduct that they were them- 
selves subjected to years before. Or, if they sense the metamor- 
phosis that goes on constantly in all human and social relations, 
it serves but to confirm them in the assurance that the old 
codes and the old mores were best, and in the conviction that 
social change means social retrogression and ultimate extinc- 
tion. Actuated by such concepts, these parents either fail 
utterly to comprehend the sort of world in which their young 
are growing up, or else they resolve to keep themselves and 
their progeny from being contaminated by it. In either case, 
youth is the principal sufferer, since his conduct must be regu- 
‘lated by a parental law and authority that are hopelessly 
inadequate because they are hopelessly anachronistic. 

Social drives of youth. Failure to realize the social yearnings 
and needs of young people in the present age breeds at best 
unhappiness and moody conformity, and at worst rebellion, 
deceit, and the passion to escape. Some parents lay down 
foolishly unenforceable rules against dancing, ‘going out,’ 
and the like; others endeavor to enforce strict rules regarding 
study, sleeping hours, time of getting home at night, personal 
conduct; others devote themselves to the enforcing of restric- 
tions, repressions, and prohibitions without number; others 
suffer infractions of their rules, but compensate by ‘nagging,’ 
scolding, criticizing, and warning; still others appear always 
to expect the worst of their offspring, and dilate scathingly and 
at length upon the moral and sex perils and indiscretions of : 
‘flaming youth.’ , 

The result of all this upon the conduct of the young perso 
varies with the individual himself. In some adolescents, such 
parental regulations and discourses lead to outward conform- 
ity and strict regularity of conduct, as postulated. In others, 
they lead to deceptions, rebellion, bitterness and delinquency. 
In all, they arouse conflict and inner turmoil. No normal 
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young person of spirit can retain his self-respect — not to 
mention his peace of mind — in his group and be at the same 
time subject to family prohibitions and regulations to which 
the mass is not subject. He will be misunderstood and 
ridiculed by his companions if he conforms; if he rebels and 
becomes an acceptable member of the group, he forfeits his 
good standing at home. And as between these two evils, he 
will tend to choose the lesser, and remain on good terms with 
his group. 

Relevant case-studies. Roselle’s mother is a well-meaning 
but self-satisfied woman who insists that a child should be 
seen and not heard. Roselle is fifteen, a junior in high school. 
Her mother thinks her innocent, ignorant of life, and incapable 
of having a mind and wishes of her own. Each Tuesday even- 
ing the girls of her class gather at the school for dancing, which 
is held under the auspices of the Home and School Association. 
But Roselle is never there. She is too young. Greatly re- 
pressed at home, Roselle is loud and boisterous outside on 
those few occasions when she is seen out alone. Almost in- 
variably her mother accompanies her wherever she goes. 
Roselle has few friends, in consequence, though she longs for 
‘them. Shy and introspective, she indulges much in self-pity 
and silent rebellion. 

John, a seventeen-year-old high-school senior, has never 
been permitted to attend any social gatherings, either at his 
school or elsewhere. He has not been allowed to enter ath- 
letics, or to attend any of the school or class games, for, in the 
words of his mother, “‘These are just an excuse to get out!” 
She insists it is better for a boy to stay in all the time than it 
is for him to walk the streets and hang on the corner with 
gangs. John has no friends, no chums. In school, he moves 
about alone and miserable. In consequence of all these facts, 
John is an odd person, playing usually by himself or with a 
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much younger brother. His older brother ran away from 
home, apparently to escape from its paralyzing restrictions, and 
is now well adjusted, living with an uncle. John barely 
speaks to acquaintances when he meets them on the street, 
is very embarrassed and self-conscious when callers visit his 
home, and is extremely unpopular everywhere. He lacks 
aggressiveness of personality and appears to be content to 
remain enslaved to his mother’s restraining whims. _ 

Lillian is eighteen. All her life she has been subjected to 
the most strict discipline, her parents affirming that what the 
younger generation needs to keep it straight is a firm guiding 
hand. They do not tolerate card-playing, or dancing, or mov- 
ing pictures. Lillian, however, surreptitiously does all three 
of these things. She deceives her parents constantly in order 
to indulge her wholesome desire for fun and social good 
times with her friends. She attends such forbidden affairs 
as dances, parties, and theaters frequently, her parents under- 
standing that she is studying at the home of some of her 
school mates. A girl of less character might very likely be- 
come delinquent; but Lillian remains apparently the same 
high-minded girl that she has always been, stooping to nothing 
worse than consistently deceiving her parents about her social 


_accomplishments and her whereabouts in the evening. 


Fundamental needful adolescent adjustments. Turning now 
to consider some of the needful adjustments which the adoles- 
cent generation ought in all justice to make to the older genera- 
tion, to the end that needless misunderstanding and conflict 
may be avoided, one is impressed with two cardinal principles. 
In the first place, the adolescent generation owes to the older 
generation a considerable amount of respect for its wisdom 
and experience, so far at least as it is worthy of respect. 
Often this is an attribute found to be strikingly lacking among 
young persons. It is true, of course, that the near-past genera- 
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tions of men have not been conspicuously wise or successful 
in shaping the affairs of human beings upon the earth. They 
have permitted glaring evils to grow up; they have been un- 
able to learn how to live together in international accord and 
amity; they have permitted the rights of many individuals to 
be trampled under the feet of men of keener energy and pre- 
vision; they have allowed civilization to drift rather aimlessly 
and purposelessly. These very lacks, however, conspicuous 
as they are, ought to indicate to youth that human institu- 
tions are very cumbersome, and that the millennium does 
not come speedily or soon in human affairs. They ought to 
impress youth with the fact that social progress is not a smooth, 
continuous process, beginning with the first emergence of 
man from barbarism and proceeding at a known and uniform 
rate throughout all subsequent ages, but rather that as the 
complexities of civilized society increase arithmetically, the 
problems of human and social engineering increase geometri- 
cally, so that the present race of men is confronted with baffling 
and perplexing questions which nobody knows how to settle. 
When the thoughtful youth realizes the difficulties of the 
present social situation, far from turning away with disgust 
and cynicism from those who are today in the saddle of affairs, 
he inclines rather to sympathize with his elders and ally him- 
self with them in the search after a way out. The cynical 
youth who blames past generations for our failures and in- 
adequacies, and who sets forth blindly and with headstrong 
obtuseness to usher in the new social day finds himself all 
too soon baffled and defeated: the task is obviously too great 
for him to undertake alone. Only when youth, mindful of 
the need and eager to aid in its solution, is in the state of mind 
_to place side by side with the efforts of his elders his own ideal- 
ism, his own energy and enthusiasm, and his own boldness of 
experimentation, may we look for any appreciable degree of 
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mutual understanding between those who have grown old in 
the struggle and those who are eager to join in it. : 
In the second place, much of the impatience which youth 
manifests toward the conventions and mores of the older 
generation disappears when the former reflects that the radi- 
calism and progressivism of adolescence is after all only experi- 
mental, at basis, and that like all experimentation the outcome 
is in doubt. It is the attitude of cock-sureness which youth 
often assumes in its proposed or practiced digressions from the 
established social order that annoys and often antagonizes 
the elder generation. This adult attitude reacts upon the 
younger by driving it to still greater lengths in its noncon- 
formity. Youth must experiment; through its experimenta- 
tion progress comes about. But many of its experiments fail 
to yield positive and lasting returns. The parent gener- 
ation may be pardoned for holding tenaciously to the slowly 
accumulated wisdom of the ages, and for being unwilling to 
accept or sanction modifications of institutions or codes that 
have proved lastingly beneficial to the race. In an era of 
change, some things must remain fundamentally changeless 
if true progress is to continue. Forms and means may be 
metamorphosed, but basal codes may not be. If the youthful 
experimenters can be content to prosecute their quest after 
the new and the salvational in the true spirit of careful experi- 
mentation, they will encounter much less opposition from their 
elders, and will find the conflict between their parents and 
themselves reduced near to the vanishing point. It is not 
the social experimentation of youth with which maturity is 
out of accord; it is rather its ironical cynicism concerning the 
results of the accumulated experimental wisdom of the older 
generations, and the assumed and vaunted successful outcome 
of the new experimentation that are found distasteful. When 
honest and fair adjustment can be made by youth to the tenets 
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and the experimental convictions of maturity — assuming 
that maturity, too, remains plastic enough to accept demon- 
strable needs of change — a new day of mutual understanding 
and sympathy will be ushered in upon the two generations, 
or upon such portions of both of them as are at present out of 
step with one another. | 


(3) Parents Preoccupied with Their Own A ffairs 


A third source of conflict in the home arises when the parents 
are too preoccupied with their own business or social affairs 
to devote themselves to the interests and the problems and 
the general welfare of their children. To be worthy its name 
and high responsibility, a home ought to be an institution in 
which the two adult members consider that their greatest 
wealth and happiness are vested in their children. This does 
not mean that the parental interests must be restricted narrowly 
‘ to the actual care and upbringing of the young. All it means 
is that however urgent and insistent the call of things outside 
the home, the first duty and the first pleasure are to be found 
within its walls. Presided over by two individuals who are 
committed thus to their supreme task, a home becomes no 
less than the very backbone of a nation. | 

Still, there are homes and homes. And there are parents 
and parents. Some parents are parents in little more than 
name. The affairs of society and business and pleasure crowd 
out the affairs of home. Into such homes, children are born, 
accepted, and then largely disregarded. There is no adequate 
training in those childish and youthful traits that make for 
stability of character and personality later on. As the children 
grow up, they receive little or no real help. Their interests 
and problems get scant attention. Anxious not to be burdened 
or harassed by their children, the parents are willing to over- 
look shortcomings and behavior situations which call urgently 
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for the wisest parental attention. Rules of conduct are either 
lacking entirely, or else they are laxly enforced. Rather than 
be kept from their extra-home affairs, such parents tend to 
permit anything. Lies and subterfuges are accepted as the 
easiest way out of situations which ought to have been in- 
vestigated sympathetically and lovingly. Loose conduct, bad 
habits, rowdyism — all are tolerated without protest and often 
actually without any apparent parental awareness of their 
existence. Overabsorption by the parrents in their own per- 
sonal adult affairs crowds out all possibility of attention to 
the needs of the young. 

The effects upon the evolving characters of the youthful 
members of such a family are extremely likely to be unfor- 
tunate. Permitted to shift for themselves, they form their 
own standards of conduct without any assistance or sugges- 
tions from their parents. Or, if standards are laid down for 
them, there is no follow-up: the mere citation and recitation 
of the law is supposed to be a sufficient deterrent from breaking 
it. And then, if and when delinquency appears, and the family 
is brought up sharply before the codes of the community, the 
parents are either amazed that their offspring have turned out 
so badly, or else are bitter to find themselves cursed by un- | 
worthy and ungrateful children. 

Children and young adolescents who lack the boon of sym- 
pathetic but unobtrusive parental concern and oversight turn 
ordinarily for their standards and codes to the streets, the 
gang, the screen, the dance-hall. In consequence, their morals 
tend to become the morals of the street-corner and the 
‘movies.’ Fortunately, though with no thanks to their 
parents, hosts of young people escape these evils and build 
surprisingly fine, clean characters and adequate personalities. 
Left by their parents to ‘just grow,’ like Topsy, they negate 
all reasonable expectation and grow straight and strong. 
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The degree of conflict between the two generations in homes 
where there is an absence of wise parental solicitude varies 
sometimes with the aloofness and detachment of the parents; 
sometimes with the nature of the rules laid down as presumed 
mechanical regulators of conduct; sometimes with the 
nature of the children themselves. But except in the rare 
cases of young persons who school themselves rigorously to 
respect and understand the vagaries of their detached and 
preoccupied parents, conflict is inevitable. A consciousness 
of insecurity, a conviction of superfluity, of inadequacy, and 
escape into introversion, are perhaps the most common among 
young people of such parentage, and particularly among those 
of them who are less aggressive and self-assertive. This 
makes for a rankling bitterness, more or less sharply oriented 
and more or less clearly admitted, against the parents. The 
more aggressive adolescents feel perhaps more cynicism and 
bitterness in such a family setting, and tend to become over- 
extroverted to compensate for their feelings of insecurity. 
The latter are more likely to drift into delinquency as a means 
of experiencing satisfaction than are the former, although both 
types are helpless actors on a stage which is potentially set 
for delinquency. 

Relevant case-studies. Frank, aged fifteen, has already 
served a sentence in a reformatory. His mother is mother 
to him in name only. She is a mad social-butterfly who is 
continually in the swirl of amusements. Usually her com- 
panion is some man whose character is known to be poor. Her 
husband follows his own interests, which are distinctly not 
of a family nature. The home in which Frank has grown up 
has always been dirty and neglected. Ever since he was old 
enough to wait upon himself, Frank has been obliged to do so. 
He comes and goes when he pleases, and has done so for five 
or six years. Fleeing from his unattractive home, he has 
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sought escape in all manner of escapades in which he could 
hope to win attention, and, evidently, attention of the least 
desirable sort. He fell early into delinquency of a rather seri- 
ous nature, and was sent to the reformatory. Since his 
release, his ways have not improved. He is still ignored 
and neglected by his parents, and there appears to be nothing 
ahead for the boy excepting more serious delinquency. 

Pearl, aged fourteen, comes from a home environment in 
which there is continual neglect. Her parents quarrel a great 
deal, and neither one of them possesses any real affection for 
the daughter. To escape this unhappy and unsympathetic 
environment, Pearl has lived a sort of semi-street life for the 
past year or more. Her parents make no efforts to restrain 
her, or to warn her of the dangers from such conduct as hers. 
It is doubtful even if they themselves realize the hazards. Dur- 
ing the past twelvemonth, Pearl has become intimately familiar 
with every dance hall and cabaret in the town. She spends 
most of her evenings in the company of men. She dresses 
and makes up most alluringly. She has indulged in amazing 
promiscuity of a sex nature, and is infected with a 
venereal disease. At home, Pearl meets only ‘nagging’ and 
cheerlessness. In her escapades outside the home, she finds 
gayety, fellowship, and intimacy. No wonder her strongly 
social nature drives her into waywardness. Only in juvenile 
court did the details of Pearl’s sordid story come out. | 

Summary. The adequate home and the adequate parent 
differ principally from the inadequate home and the inade- 
quate parent in the sympathetic and wise concern which they 
exercise over the growth and development of the young persons 
under their influence. Conflict is likely to be a strongly 
negating influence in the evolution of the personality of the 

_ young. Three chief sources of home conflict may be distin- 
| guished: (1) conflict brought about by parents who are them- 
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selves poorly adjusted to each other; (2) conflict brought about 
by lack of parental understanding of adolescent drives and 
needs; and (3) conflict brought about by parental preoccupa- 
tion with their own adult affairs. There is strong need for 
universal training in marriage and parenthood if many of these 
maladjustments and conflicts are to be done away with. 
Many parents do grave and irreparable injury to the personali- 
ties of their children by subjecting them to the evil effects of 
abnormal parent-fixations and parental infantilisms which 
should never have been smuggled into the married state. 
The adverse effects of such negative parental influences upon 
the young include inhibitions, timidities, phobias, introver- 
sions, Insecurity, cynicism, and actual or potential delinquen- 
cies. Both the parent generation and the adolescent generation 
escape much conflict when the former takes for granted the 
natural progressivism and even radicalism of the latter and 
is ready to accept whatever good outcomes there may be, 
and when the latter takes for granted the natural conservatism 
of the former and is willing to accept such fruits of its mature 
wisdom as have been found universally wise and of social 
value. “ There is a strong natural trend, however, for each 
generation to be jealous of its own contributions and skepti- 
cal of the values said to inhere in the contributions of the 
other. Much disintegrating conflict arises out of this lack 
of mutual sympathy and forbearance between the generation 
of youth and the generation of maturity. Parents who have 
no time or inclination to devote themselves to the guidance 
of their children and youth should feel no surprise when young 
people drift away from accepted codes; yet it is often these 
very parents who are the most amazed by the delinquencies 
of their offspring. 
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SUPPLEMENTARY PROBLEMS FOR SPECIAL STUDY 


. Report case-studies known to you of conflict between the 
parent generation and the adolescent generation. Ascertain 
as accurately as possible the real reason behind the conflict, 
and suggest in each instance the most likely remedy. 


. From your experience in or observation of homes where there 
are young people growing up, induce your own personal con- 
clusions regarding what makes an adequate home and what 
makes an inadequate one. 

. Do you know any married couples who appear. to be poorly 
adjusted to one another? What is the evidence of such mal- 
adjustment? In what way or ways might it have been pre- 
vented? Can it be corrected? 

. Do you know of any schemes or programs of parent-training or 
of training for marriage and parenthood? If so, describe them. 
How important do you consider such programs to be? Do 
you believe the movement for this sort of thing should become 
much more widespread? Why, or why not? 

. Correspond with the National Council of Parent Education 
(60 East 42d Street, New York City) and investigate the work 
it is doing in assisting local, state, and national agencies to 
foster the study of family relationships. 

. What is the psychological meaning of ‘infantilism?’ Enu- 
merate any varieties of infantilism of which you may have per- 
sonal knowledge or with which you have had any personal 
contact. Trace their source, also their influence over other 
individuals. 

. Do you feel that there is any greater conflict between the 
’ adolescent and the adult generations today than there has been 
heretofore? What considerations lead you to your opinion? 
Is conflict of this sort inevitable? 


. Cite several cases of juvenile delinquency that have come 
under your notice. So far as you have the relevant data, 
relate the effects to their causes. In which cases are the effects 
due in appreciable or considerable measure to maladjustments 
initiated in the previous family life of the delinquent? 
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CHAPTER IV 
SATISFIERS, ANNOYERS, AND MATURATION 


Case-studies of typical adolescents. Jeanette (19). Jean- 
ette, a rather attractive girl, has recently graduated from high 
school. She is, however, quite lacking in ideas as to what she 
is going todo or be. While she was in high school, she did very 
little studying, her principal aim being to deceive her teachers 
and parents. Nothing was too bold or daring for Jeanette 
and her friends to try if it meant getting out of any class work, 
or getting a day off. And they rarely got caught. Jeanette, 
as one might expect, failed in many of her studies and barely 
passed in any of the others. She said she didn’t care, and it 
appeared that she really didn’t until graduation time drew near 
and she was informed that she could not receive her diploma. 
Even then, while she talked regretfully enough of her failure 
to graduate with her class, it did not seem that she was greatly 
upset. Everybody hoped that she would pull herself together 
and assert herself in her fifth year, and really study. Instead, 
she was back with the same set of companions and doing the 
same things as before. Not having a full year’s program of 
studies to make up, she was able to graduate at the end of the 
- fifth year, and she now faces the world with no real preparation 
and with no interest in anything constructive. As long as she 
can dress well and go to dances several times a week, she is 
quite content. She ‘goes with the crowd’ in everything, and 
imitates the wrong people asa rule. She craves excitement so 
ardently that she cannot be contented with simple things. 
There must, be a dash of excitement or even of danger in what- 
ever she: does. ‘3t is apparent that Jeanette is at heart dis- 
contented ‘arid untfappy. (By. CME 


Ned: ( 1a}. ‘Ned: ‘ig a sophomore i in high school. He is just at 
the age when a boy ‘begins | to think about the impression he 
- ‘makés upon the girls about. him. To impress them favorably, 
‘Ned likes to play the rédie of a careless rich boy, though his 
parents are very poor and Ned has no spending money. He is 
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too indolent to try to earn anything, which he might readily do 
for he lives in a neighborhood where there are many odd jobs 
available for boys. Recently there was a basket-ball game, 
which promised to be the best one of the season. Ned wanted 
to invite Alice, one of his special friends, to go with him, and the 
invitation was accepted. Then he went to his father and re-, 
quested the necessary money. His request was refused. Ned, 
worried at the thought of not being able to keep his engagement, 
remembered that every week his mother put aside a little money 
in a silver box. Forthwith he went to the box, and was just in 
the act of removing from it a dollar-bill when his mother came 
into the room and discovered him in the act. Of course she felt 
very bad to realize that her son would stoop so low, but she did 
not scold him. Rather, she sat down and had a long talk with 
him on the evils of theft and dishonesty. In the course of the 
conversation she took pains to point out the fact that there are 
many ways for a boy to earn the spending money that he needs. 
Ned professed to feel very sorry for what he had done. (By 


me.) 


Paul (16). Paul likes to rove about. He is a victim of 
Wanderlust and always has been. Last summer he answered an 
ad in a newspaper in a distant city for a young man to work 
around a hotel. He applied, was accepted, and went to work. 
About three weeks sufficed for him to see everything of interest 
during his leisure time, in that city, and Paul began to make 
inquiries about the possibilities of a job at a summer hotel some 
miles away at the seashore. Again his overtures were success- 
ful, and Paul got a job as bus-boy in another city still farther 
away from home. He remained here for the balance of the 
summer — about a month. But he became very homesick. 
At six o’clock, when he was going on duty for the dinner hour, 
he would look up at the clock and think: “Six o’clock! My 
father is just getting home. He will surely have a funny story, 
or something interesting to tell: he always does. And I know 
my mother is thinking of me; she is just setting the table. After 
supper my sister will play the piano for a little while. I wish 
I were there to play my banjo with her. I wish I had stayed at 
home. Here, I have the whole ocean to swim in: I would prefer 
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the cove down in the river.””, When Labor Day came, the hotel 
closed, and Paul was thrilled with the thought of going home. 
And yet, September was barely over before he was wishing for 
summer to come so he could go away again. (By M. C.) 


Jimmy (16). Jimmy is just ending his junior year in high 
school. For the past semester he has been very friendly with 
Ruth, one of his classmates. Last week there was an enter- 
tainment at school, given under the auspices of the senior class. 
Ruth had a small part init. Jimmy could not decide whether 
to goornot. Ruth was in the cast, and he thought he ought to 
go to support her, but he disliked greatly the idea of spending 
the fifty cents for admission. He earns two dollars every Satur- 
day and buys most of his own clothes, so that he realizes rather 
keenly the value of money. However, where the girls are con- 
cerned he is usually quite ready to spend it. But since the 
entertainment in question had been stamped as ‘punk’ by 
many of the lower classmen, Jimmy was considerably in doubt 
as to what todo. On the evening of the affair, Bud, his chum, 
came for Jimmy at seven o’clock. They talked in Jimmy’s 
room for a long time, Bud trying to persuade Jimmy to go with 
him to the entertainment, and Jimmy representing the doubtful 
return on his fifty cents’ investment! It was nine o’clock when 
both boys finally left the house. It developed that they went 
down to the high school, reaching there just at the conclusion 
of the entertainment, Jimmy to accompany Ruth home and 
Bud to accompany his own girl friend home. (By C. S. H.) 


Bert (18). In grammar school, Bert was a passably good 
student. He was easy-going, good-natured, and very popular. 
His father owned several riding-horses, and Bert and his 
friends were permitted to ride whenever they wished to do so. 
In high school, Bert changed considerably. He did little or no 
studying. His father censured him for his low marks, and 
when at the close of the sophomore year he failed of promotion, 
his father censured the teachers and the principal who, he 
asserted, disliked his son and kept him back for spite. At 
this time Bert lost most of his friends; he became indolent, 
refused to work, ate too many sweets, and grew in consequence 
so over-weight that he lost all interest in sports and any- 
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thing that demanded physical action, including even horseback 
riding. His father bought him a car, and he was never seen 
to walk anywhere after that. He also got in with a wild group 
of boys who rode over the countryside at night, picking up 
girls who would go with them. Finally, almost in spite of 
himself, Bert graduated from high school. Soon after, his 
father lost his money and became so ill that the doctors sent 
him away fora year. Bert had to give up his plans of going to 
college, and undertook to redeem the remnants of his father’s 
business. This was the first responsibility of his life, and at 
first he made a mess of it. Within a year, however, to the 
surprise of everyone, he had given up his wild companions and 
had succeeded in resuscitating to a considerable degree his 
father’s business. (By R. M.) 


Harvey (17). Harvey is a senior in high school. He should 
have graduated a year ago, but could not ‘make the grade.’ 
If he is to graduate next year, he will have to make up two 
points. Some of the time, he is ambitious to graduate, and will 
work hard over his books; but then, when he fails in an exami- 
natiom — as he often does — or when his studies get particu- 
larly hard, he becomes depressed and declares he doesn’t want 
to graduate. Harvey dislikes being alone. Heisa very restless 
boy. He finds it difficult to remain at one task for any length 
of time. He has an automobile of his own, and is always im- 
patient to be offinit. Heis not content to remain long at home 
unless some friend is with him. He has a younger sister with 
whom he quarrels constantly. The chief delight of each is to 
tell on the other when something wrong has been committed. 
Harvey is the cause of much trouble at school. He has a 
reputation for ‘fooling,’ and the teachers watch him closely. 
Most of his ‘D warnings’ have a note attached to them saying 
that he is capable of doing the work of his class, but does not 
try and does not attend to his studies seriously enough. He is 
quick-tempered and hasty with his words. Twice in the same 
year he was expelled from school. When reprimanded for 
smoking on the school grounds, he had a few hasty words with 
the principal and walked out of the office. The principal called 
after him that he need not return. He was permitted back, 
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however, both on this occasion and on a similar occasion any 
he committed another offense. (By M. P.) 


Biological maturation Vs. social and emotional maturation. 
In a strict sense maturation is but a relative term. There is 
much that is childish and immature in the most mature per- 
son, just as there is much that is completely evolved and 
mature in the most immature person. Perfect maturation 
is much less easily achieved emotionally and socially than it 
is biologically. In anything that approaches a reasonably 
healthful and stimulating physical environment, natural 
urges suffice to insure the evolution of a tolerably perfect and : 
integrated biological organism. Good food, plenty of rest, 
play, and stimulating work to do mean for most people of 
good biological inheritance the full and complete maturation 
of all their physical functions and capacities. 

Social and emotional maturity, however, are largely acci- 
dents of training and experience. ‘There are no urges, external - 
or internal, which remain unsatisfied until they have eventu- 
ated in social and emotional maturation. Only through care- 
ful cultivation and nurturing from the early childhood years 
can any of these higher and more strictly psychological aspects 
of behavior approach a condition suggesting complete matura- 
tion. Lacking proper cultivation, and given no opportunity 
for normal evolution, one’s personality may remain infantile, 
on the one hand, or on the other, it may become distorted and 
deformed. 

Satisfiers and annoyers. ‘The supreme urge in every in- 
dividual, adult as well as adolescent, is the urge to find satis- 
faction and avoid annoyance. Correlates of satisfaction in- 
clude self-expression, pleasurable experience, enjoyment of 
life. Correlates of annoyance include restriction of the ego, 
disagreeable experience, ennui. Every normal person tends 
to seek those experiences which yield him the former, and to 
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avoid those which yield him the latter. Basally, all people 
are alike in this respect. They differ widely, however, in the 
kinds of experience which yield them individual satisfaction 
and individual annoyance. It is difficult to see, for example, 
what pleasure a person whose ear is attuned only to the finest 
compositions in classical music might find in the syncopation 
of a jazz orchestra. Conversely, there! might be little pleasur- 
ableness for a jazz-minded person in listening to the strains 
of a masterpiece.’ One person will find his pleasure under 
one set of conditions; the other will find his under a quite differ- 
ent set. Yet both will be experiencing satisfaction, and if 
their two situations were reversed both would be experiencing 
annoyance. Similarly, a young woman without character 
will find a flattering satiety for her ego in the company of a 
fast set of companions, an experience which to a young wo- 
man of principle would be extremely disgusting. The one 
finds pleasure in the excitement of immodesty; the latter 
finds it in a wholly different set of circumstances. Yet both 
will be experiencing satisfaction. And both will crave its 
continuance. 

Their relationship to training and heredity. Leaving out 
of consideration the undeniably important part contributed by 
family and racial heredity to one’s nature, it is apparent that 
the external force which determines and controls his satisfiers 
and annoyers must be the training an individual receives in 
the environment under which he grows to maturity. Given 


t The possibility of training oneself to find aesthetic enjoyment in musical 
combinations that were, before training, deemed to be decidedly dissonant is of 
course not denied. ‘The entire history of music ratios, from the simple unison 
singing of the Greeks, in which the boys sang an octave higher than the men, 
through the musical fifth, the Gregorian chant, the major and minor third, 
and latterly to combinations of two notes separated by but a semi-tone, is 
sufficient evidence of the evolutionary nature of tonal appreciation. Cf. 
Murphy, G.: General Psychology (1933), pp. 245 ff., for a good brief discussion of 
_ this process. 
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surroundings and influences of one type, the child develops 
into an individual possessed of M, NV, Q interests and drives; 
given surroundings and influences of another type, another 
child of similar hereditary makeup develops into an individual 
possessed of R, V, Z interests and drives. It is probable that 
only in somewhat rare cases does one renounce those satisfiers 
and annoyers under whose urge he was nurtured and grew up, 
and embrace different ones.t Ordinarily only some critical 
experience or some profound change in the environment, such 
as, in the one case, a deep experience of religious conversion, 
or, in the other case, being uprooted from home and trans- 
planted into a wholly different habitat, is strong enough to 
obliterate one set of habits and attitudes, and initiate another. 

Their relationship to maturation. From the standpoint 
of psychological maturation, it is clear that the experiences 
and training which an individual undergoes are of tremendous 
significance. If a child is indulged and catered to by his 
parents; if his every whim is noted and satisfied; if he is babied 
and sheltered and spoiled; if he is allowed to have his own way, 
is given no duties or responsibilities, meets no crossings and 
rebuffs — then the adult product is inevitable: a physically 
mature person, with the emotions and feelings and social 
niceties of an infant. If, on the other hand, he is given early 
responsibilities; if he is trained to meet his problems and face 
them; if he learns to control his emotions, respect the wishes 
and interests of others, co-operate with parents, teachers, 
friends, and mates — then the adult product is equally in- 

It is impossible here even to refer to the great number of investigations in the 
field of human heredity and environment. Studies of identical twins, reared 
together, indicate that they continue to be more alike than do fraternal twins. 
Separated from infancy, however, and reared apart, identical twins vary con- 
siderably in their mental and personality traits, although continuing to resemble 
one another more closely than ordinary siblings brought up in the same home. 


Cf. Goodenough (op. cit.), chapter 3, for an introductory discussion of hereditary 
backgrounds. 
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evitable: a person not only physically mature but mature in 
his social and emotional nature as well. 

This, indeed, is the goal of every well-integrated personality. 
It should be the end sought by every parent, every teacher, 
every adult guide and counselor of childhood and youth. 
When the adult years come, the young person should have 
matured in all his capacities and traits. Throughout his 
youth maturation should have been in evidence continually. 
Arrested emotional or social development is just as much to 
be dreaded and avoided as arrested intellectual development 
or arrested physical development. Those satisfiers and an- 
noyers which regulate the conduct of youth must, if the end- 
product is to be a completely matured individual, be related 
' positively to wholesome living and effective control. 

Satisfiers of the age. In this chapter it is our purpose to 
enumerate and analyze some of the more obvious satisfiers 
and annoyers that loom large across the horizons of the present, 
and to attempt to evaluate them on the basis of their potential 
contributions to the maturation of that great sector of the 
population which in another quarter of a century will climb 
completely into the saddle of adult affairs. 

The ‘thrill’ and the ‘kick.’ In a keenly industrial age such 
as ours, in which men pass their working days under stress of 
high pressure application, it is readily understandable that 
when they leave at night the hurly-burly and the whirr of 
factory and office and counting-house, it is next to impossi- 
ble for them to ‘let down’ their nervous systems and relax. 
The press of daily affairs so keys them up that men have all 
but forgotten how to relax. In consequence, in their amuse- 
ments and their forms of so-called relaxation they must con- 
tinue to run their nervous mechanisms at high speed. Blaring, 
raucous amusement-halls; high-powered and_ swift-moving 
automobiles; salacious and suggestive theatricals; illicit sex 
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adventurings, and the like, are the inevitable ‘relaxational’ 
accompaniments of the machine age. If the tension of the 
workaday experience of modern man in the Western Hemis- 
phere is Scylla, his way of escape from it into pleasure is 
Charybdis, and his bark is helpless between the two dangers. 
Home-life and the traditional satisfiers of a more simply or- 
ganized society are by way of becoming annoyers to men liv- 
ing in the second quarter of the twentieth century. In such 
circumstances, to get a ‘thrill’ out of life becomes irresistible _ 
and even necessary. Excitement, change, adventure, are thé “~ 
expressions of a deep nervous restlessness that is inevitable 
in the present mad age of speed, industrial competition, andi 
wide social perturbation. 

The effect of such a condition in the adult world reflects 
itself inescapably and in kind in the adolescent. A profound 
restlessness and uneasiness, born of adult agitation and nur- 
tured at the breasts of turmoil and uncertainty, pervade the 
younger generation. Like his father and his mother, the ado+ 
lescent person today, if he is typical of his group, tends ta 
find his satisfiers in ‘thrills’ and ‘kicks,’ to use his own ex- 
pressive terminology. Much of this experience of youth is 
fortunately vicarious, and will probably do it little if any ir- 
reparable damage. Still, the ultimate effect of all the social 
ramifications and by-products of our industrial civilization 
upon the nervous systems both of adults and adolescents — 
the former through participation, the latter by reflection — 
cannot yet be predicted. 


t While the years of industrial stringency have tended to tone down this 
picture somewhat, at least in certain perspectives, they have not by any means 
changed the fundamental restlessness behind our civilization. One inclines to 
the expectation that as ‘recovery’ proceeds, the general tempo of the age will 
again speed up, since there appears to be in sight no strongly restraining or 
stabilizing force, such as a religious renaissance, or a movement for the enrich- 
ment of home life. 
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‘Thrill’ through speed: Evidences of the general influences 
of the age upon the activities and behavior of youth are numer- 
ous. Possibly the advent of the automobile — itself the prod- 
uct of the machine age — provides one of the most striking 
instances of a potentially negative influence upon the younger 
generation. For the first time in civilization or barbarism 
there is afforded to any and all the opportunity for indulging 
one’s craving for excitement and adventure through ready es- 
cape from one’s immediate habitat. The possibilities for clan- 
destine and illicit adventure are multiplied a thousand fold. 
The automobile has meant the complete emancipation of the 
younger generation from the older; it has provided the means 
of acquiring a new independence and a new irresponsibility; 
it furnishes a hitherto undreamed of means of developing all 
the negative traits of character that are associated and allied 
with indolence, time-wasting and recklessness. To the college 
and high school youth, it has often meant gross negligence of 
responsibility, spendthriftness, carelessness, and idleness, as 
well as adventure. Not a few college boards, in self-defence 
and for the protection of their charges, have been compelled to 
deny their students the privilege of possessing automobiles 
onthe campus. It would appear that there is something wrong 
with the moral fiber of a parent who will permit a young adoles- 
cent to assume the unrestricted possession or control of an 
automobile at any time and under any and all circum- 
stances." 

‘Thrill’ through vicarious agents: The ‘movies.’ A close 

t The automobile, of course, like all the other products of the machine age, 
has obviously also a broadening and salutary influence. It enables people to 
travel about more, to see more of the world; it permits greater numbers of persons 
to get to the beaches, the mountains, the lakes, the woods, where they may find 
some restoration for frayed nerves and tense lives; it makes for greater sociability 
and neighborliness; it urges people to enjoy the out-of-doors more. These things 


are exceedingly beneficial in an age when people tend to pass their days in offices 
and shops and factories and tenements. 
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second to the automobile in its general negative influence 
upon the conduct and character of people in the mass has been 
the invention and wide popularization of the moving-picture. 
Possessed, like the automobile, of huge possibilities of a con- 
structive and beneficial nature, the cinema has been permitted 
to degenerate until it tends to cater to the less noble and rugged 
in human nature. Despite the efforts of many people inside 
and outside of the industry itself, the silver screen continues 
to exercise a somewhat dubious influence over the lives and 
morals of the present generation. Great pictures there un- 
questionably are; great themes there unquestionably are; but 
these are frequently overshadowed by the base and the 
indecent and salacious. The ‘eternal triangle’; incon- 
stancy and infidelity, often either condoned or actually 
made attractive, sex promiscuity and looseness — these 
loom large. Coarseness, vulgarity, and crudeness are the 
rule rather than the exception. Brutality, inhumanity, 
and the exposition of criminal methods and procedures 
are frequently served up to the watching and _ listening 
throngs. 

Fortunately, the experiences which are encountered upon 
the silver screen are vicarious in their nature, and may or may 
not incite to emulation. There is plenty of evidence to indi- 
cate that the total effect is not wholesome. To the adult man 
or woman of affairs, steeped during the work hours in the 
feverish brew of turmoil and hurly-burly, the screen undoubt- 
edly offers a means of escape and of exciting change. Rarely 
perhaps will it incite to improper adventure; at its worst, it 
will but cater to a nature already jaded and outraged by 
perennial absorption in enterprise and demanding amusement 
that will still excite and stimulate. 

Upon the plastic, only partially formed character of the 
young person, however, the effects of exposure to the sort of 
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entertainment widely offered by the screen are less innocuous." 
It is the screen without question that has been the greatest 
stimulus to flippancy, coarseness, unmannerliness and im- 
modesty among us all, most especially of course, among the 
young. More and more, our manners and our morals, adult 
as well as juvenile, are coming to be the manners and the 
morals of the producers of cheap entertainment. Our ideals 
and principles are coming to be copies of the ideals and prin- 
ciples of the ‘movie’ colonies. Our standards and our values 
are coming to be their standards and values. Our whole social 
fabric is in danger of being inundated by the penetration of 
impossible codes whose only realm is the fantastic realm of 
the silver screen. 

By clever propaganda and clever publicity through the 
trade journals, through the popular moving-picture magazines, 
through the advertising of new releases and new features, and 
through press notices of the fabulous salaries paid to actors and 
actresses, aS well as through the appealing depiction on the 


t There has been a great deal of speculation among parents, teachers, and 
citizens generally regarding the effects of moving pictures upon children. In 
1932 the first careful studies to ascertain what these effects might be were under- 
taken by a group of social scientists, headed by Dr. W. W. Charters, of Ohio 
State University. The project was financed by the Payne Fund, and was carried 
on by sociologists, psychologists and educators in seven American universities. 
The monographs of the various studies are now available in print, as is also the 
summary volume by Henry J. Forman, entitled “Our Movie-Made Children” 
(Macmillan). The monographs of particular interest are ‘‘Movies and Con- 
duct,” by H. Blumer (Macmillan) and ‘‘The Movies, Delinquency and Crime,” 
also by Blumer. Cf. also the following references, all of which deal with the 
general problem of the effects of moving-pictures upon the character and atti- 
tudes of children and adolescents: 

Eastman, F.: Your Child and the Movies. An off-print of seven articles from 
The Christian Century, 1933. 

Peterson, R. C.: The Effect of Motion Pictures on the Social Attitudes of High- 
School Children. In “Developing Attitudes in Children,” Proceedings of the 
Mid-West Conference of the Chicago Association for Child Study and Parent 
Education, pp. 84-106. University of Chicago Press, 1933. 

Thurstone, L. L.: Influence of Motion Pictures on Children’s Attitudes, Journal 
of Social Psychology, 2, no. 3 (August, 1931), pp. 291-305. 
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screen itself, the industry has been able to whip up a strong 
hero-worship for certain players. Most juvenile ‘fans’ of 
the ‘movies’ today know the most intimate details of the 
life and work of their favorite ‘stars,’ and adopt as their own 
the characters, points of view, and even the language and 
mannerisms of their ideals as they see and hear them in 
our thirteen thousand moving-picture theaters... Never be- 
fore at any time or in any country has there been such a 
ready means — and one so inevitably successful — of changing 
over a philosophy of life or of popularizing a code or attitude 
or point of view as that offered by the cinema today. ? 

Such satisfiers keep the race immature. ‘The great satis- 
fiers offered by the automobile and the moving-picture include 
the appeal of excitement, of change, of personal or vicarious 
adventure, of indolence, of aimlessness, of emulation of popu- 
lar heroes and heroines, of complete freedom and self-regula- 
tion, of mass identification, of bright lights and music, of 
catering to the salacious, of speed and dash and adventure. 

While unquestionably many of these forms of expression 
are of value on occasion to us all, they become pernicious when 
they crowd out those other satisfiers that make for personal 
achievement, for industry, for the moral code, and for a bal- 
anced and rounded personality. From the standpoint of 


1 The International Association of Chiefs of Police recently (1935) went so far 
as to urge upon the motion-picture industry less glorification of the criminal. 
In the interest also of dispelling romantic ideas about the life of the law-breaker, 
the March, 1935, issue of the Police Chiefs’ News Letter announces that a com- 
mittee from the Association of Chiefs has been appointed to confer with the 
Motion-Picture Producers and Distributors of America. 

2 The Film Daily Yearbook (16th annual edition, 1933) presents the following 
statistics bearing upon the moving-picture industry in the United States: 
sixty million people attended the ‘movies’ weekly during 1933. (The average 
weekly patronage during the ‘boom years’ was one hundred million.) On 
January 1, 1934, there were 12,574 theaters in operation. Capitalization of the 
industry: $1,700,000,o00.. Annual expenditure for production: $100,000,000, 
Box-office intake: $1,000,000,000. 
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maturation, these things tend to delay and arrest true social 
and emotional development. They tend to prolong the adoles- 
cence of character and personality. he urge for change, 
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of all of us in” Emataonea in which these influences predominate 

“keeps us adolescent and prevents our growing up. Matura- 
tion does not mean the elimination of all urges to these things 
of course. But it does distinctly mean the elevation of other. 
and higher urges to the supreme place in the regulation of 
life and conduct. As long as the race remains under the 
thrall of adolescent drives, it must itself remain adolescent and 
be characterized by adolescent immaturity and _ instability. 
Among the older generation ‘fast’ living, crudeness, infidelity, 
divorce, sex-looseness, restlessness, ‘thrills,’ and ‘kicks’ are in- 
evitable in such circumstances; and if they observe that such 
things are widely prevalent among their elders, youth will 
hardly strive to rise above them. 

John, aged eighteen, is serving a second term in state’s 
prison. His family is in comfortable, though not affluent, 
circumstances. John appeared to be a ‘nice’ enough lad, 
and his interest in Mary was not opposed by Mary’s parents. 
John’s brother had the agency for an automobile company, 
and frequently in the evening John would drive up to Mary’s 
house in a luxurious car, supposedly borrowed from his brother, 
and would take Mary to a dance or a party at some roadhouse. 
Often, too, he would meet Mary at her place of employment 
and drive her home after hours. All went well until suddenly 
John was arrested, charged with automobile theft. It de- 
veloped that he had been arrested before for the same offense, 
unknown to Mary and her parents. All those luxurious auto- 
mobiles in which he had been driving her about to dances and 
roadhouses and week-end parties had been stolen. John was sen- 
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tenced to six months imprisonment. At the end of that time 
he was released, only to repeat his offense within a fortnight. 
He was recommitted to jail, this time for a longer sentence. 

Personal liberty. Another of the very evident satisfiers that 
appears to loom large on the horizon of human experience to- 
day is personal liberty. ‘The dubious but widely prevalent 
doctrine of rugged individualism has left in its wake a long line 
of social catastrophies, none more unfortunate perhaps than 
the catastrophe of personal liberty. Evidences of its preva- 
lence may be seen in the ruthlessness of private enterprise, of 
big business, of great wealth; in the keen and often cut-throat 
competition which obtains among parallel industries or busi- 
nesses; in the callous exploitation of the weak, the poor, the 
unorganized; in the disregard of property, of life and limb, of 
law and order; in the throwing off of religious convictions, 
affiliations, and support; and in the absurd pretensions and 
claims which people make under a democratic form of govern- 
ment to freedom, license, and personal independence of action. 
To be sure, there is unquestionably another side to the picture. 
One has only to pass in review the innumerable social service 
activities; the omnipresent charities and philanthropies; the 
still widespread devotion to family and work and responsibility; 
the provision of clinics, hospitalization and human reclama- 
tional projects, to feel keenly that the world is moving forward 
along some fronts, and that all is not dark. 

The urge to personal freedom is widely prevalent, however, 
and it is not to be supposed that the rising generation escapes 
unsullied by it. Obviously, since youth does not control vast 
wealth, or vast enterprise or hordes of workers, the avenue 
which the expression of its urge to freedom and irresponsibil- 
ity takes is somewhat different from adult forms of expression, 
though it be none the less damaging to the personality and 
subversive of the goal of maturation. “D 
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Adolescent irresponsibility. The frequently remarked ir- 
responsibility that characterizes many sectors of the juvenile 
population is one of the forms of expression which the doctrine 
of personal liberty assumes among young persons. The urge 
to amusement and sociability is often observed to be so strong | 
among them that they will not hesitate to neglect their obliga- 
tions and responsibilities. The number of parents, for ex- 
ample, who have sought the advice and counsel of the writer 
in regard to the unsatisfactory school standing of their pubes- 
cent and adolescent children is almost legion. Here is a mother 
who complains that her son idles away his time, does no home 
work, and cannot graduate with his class. She states, and no 
doubt honestly, that the boy’s father and mother were at least 
fair students in their day, and that the lad is apparently bright 
enough but refuses to apply himself to his lessons. Here is 
another mother whose son is similarly failing at school, and 
who laments the continual drain which the social engagements 
of his set make upon his energies, leaving him no time or in- 
clination to study. Here is a mother whose daughter brings 
home ‘D warnings’ consistently, and who charges the girl 
with laziness, giddiness, and indolence. Here are hosts of 
parents who make similar depositions, all asking advice and 
counsel. Here are teachers, even, who charge that their pupils 
either neglect their assignments or that they do slipshod work, 
and that they have no ambition to progress creditably through 
the schools but are content to devote a minimum of energy 
and attention to their studies, and fritter away most of their 
time and interest in sociability, indolence, and even dissipation." 


« The reader is referred to the following sources for realistic pictures of the 
family in a simpler age that preceded the present industrial era: 

Calhoun, A. W.: “The Early American Family,” Annals of the American 
Academy of Political and Social Science, 160 (March, 1932), pp. 7 &. 

Goodsell, W.: “The American Family in the Nineteenth Century,” zbid., pp 
r3. ff. 

Lynd, R. S.: “Family Members as Consumers,” ibid., pp. 86 ff. 
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Its causes and effects. These adolescent individuals are 
but the inevitable product of the age. Most of them live in 
homes where they have no responsibilities» comparable with 
the responsibilities which their parents and grandparents had 
in their youth. They live under family conditions which 
suggest indolence and ease. They live in communities where 
much of the adult example and practice are on the side of 
indifference and irresponsibility. If they then side-step duty 
and responsibility, it is in part at least because they have never 
been schooled in it, and in part because the adults about them 
are furnishing the example and setting the pace. The satis- 
factions that are to be derived in asserting one’s independence, 
in engaging in innumerable social and relaxational activities, 
and in aping the carelessness and irresponsibility of the idle 
rich, the ‘sporty,’ and the indolent are stronger for many 
adolescent persons than are the more conservative and con- 
ventional satisfactions which their elders found in a day of 
fewer and simpler social opportunities and examples. 

Obviously the cause of maturation suffers in such circum- 
stances as these. Purposelessness, lack of ambition, indolence, 
and the like, are not associated with the maturing of an in- 
dividual. Rather, one looks for purpose, ambition, and in- 
dustriousness in the man or woman who is completely evolved 
socially and emotionally. Only when a person has made good 
progress in the cultivation of positive traits and has made them 
his dominant satisfiers, may he be called mature. The pres- 
ence of negative traits arrests the process of maturation in 
the individual and keeps him shipwrecked on the easy, tropi- - 
cal sands of immaturity. | 

And so with the other diverse forms of irresponsibility that 
characterize good numbers of adolescents. Their readiness — 
with excuse; their lack of perseverance in a task; their facility 
in summoning to their aid the mechanism of projection to 
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account for their lapses and failures; their unreliability in 
group responsibilities; their distaste for plan and method and 
rule — these attributes retard maturing and foster the con- 
tinuance of adolescence beyond the age of biological maturity. 

The irrepressibility of youth. Another juvenile expression 
of the aduit doctrine of personal liberty is the trait of irre- 
pressibility. This is without doubt one of the strongest of all 
adolescent satisfiers. It manifests itself chiefly in a craving for 
the limelight of attention. At no other age does such unrefined 
pleasure result from occupying the center of the stage. Child- 
hood seeks the limelight; adulthood enjoys it: adolescence 
craves it. 

This craving for popular attention incites youth to all man- 
ner of extravagance in conduct and behavior in order to achieve 
and hold it. The juvenile is a ready show-off, not hesitating 
to display his talents, possessions, or charms to any who will 
attend. Frequently in order to command notice, he will 
resort to conduct decidedly unconventional and unapproved. 
The strenuous efforts which the young person will put forth 
in order to shock elders and associates are multitudinous. 
The indulgence in sophisticated conversation; the flashing of 
hip-flasks; extreme styles in clothing; the expression of ‘ad- 
vanced’ opinions and points of view; the assumption of a 
world-weariness that suggests dissipation and fast living; the 
flaunting of one’s talents or gifts without regard for fitness or 
appropriateness; the laying claim to skepticism or agnosticism 
in things religious; ‘smartness’; bravado; the indulgence in 
frank conversations regarding sex, taboo literature, and the 
like; the disregard of parental regulations in the matter of 
late hours, approved companions, and amusements — these 
are symptomatic of the urge to self-assertion and individualism 
which are synonymous with the age of adolescence. 

Margaret is nineteen. She has always had strong craving 
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for the limelight and has delighted in the past three or four 
years in expressing opinions or suggesting conversational topics 
that will shock her elders. She is always in the midst of a 
love-affair, which never seems to develop into anything more 
than animated public reference to her boy conquests. She 
frequently electrifies her girl friends by her overwise and 
open discussion of sex topics. Even her Sunday-school 
teacher is concerned over her professed opinions and desires, 
although she has the wisdom to understand that the girl is 
activated principally by a passion to show off and shock people 
generally. To gain the notice of her teachers, particularly 
the male ones, she will resort to extremes of unladylike and 
unconventional behavior. The scantiness of her attire is 
referred to both by her female teachers and by many of her 
mates as little short of scandalous. She will steer any conver- 
sation around to the subject of sex and love within a very few 
minutes. She will simulate on the appropriate occasion deep 
religious feeling, and she has been known to carry her love 
affairs to a young clergyman in order to attract his notice and 
to convince him of her ingenuousness, innocence, and simpli- 
city. On other occasions, she can be boisterous, noisy and 
loud, attracting the attention and comments of everybody 
within sound of her voice. 

The decline of old-fashioned thriftiness. Extravagance 
and spendthriftness are still other expressions of the spirit 
of the age. Among adults, thanks to the clever propaganda 
of credit men and sales promoters, the old-fashioned thrift 
has all but disappeared. Installment-buying has brought 
literally every conceivable commodity and even luxury within 
the reach of all save the most indigent and impecunious. Kings 
and emperors and princes and nobles and their wives of a few 
generations ago did not possess the luxuries enjoyed today by 
the most humble family. Clever advertising and high-pres- 
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sure salesmanship have combined to seduce from wage- 
earners and salaried men alike most of their pay-checks. A 
dubious propaganda which affirms that the way to have money 
is to spend it is yielding golden returns in the flow of dollars 
into the purchasing of all manner of commodities... The 
philosophy which bids to “Pay while you enjoy’ is substitut- 
ing itself for the saner, old-fashioned philosophy of ‘Enjoy 
after you have earned.’ In consequence, the credit structure 
of our Nation today has been reared to a dizzy height. 

There is, of course, no doubt that personal miserliness in 
one’s expenditures is as bad for national prosperity as is per- 
sonal extravagance. ‘The point at issue, however, is the very 
patent fact that the stability and soundness of a people must 
be based in the first instance upon a thrifty living within one’s 
means. Mortgaging one’s future, or even one’s next week’s 
pay-check, in order to hasten the time of enjoyment of some 
new luxury is neither good business nor good sense. However 
urgently the thrall of modern advertising and salesmanship 
may seek to tear down this fundamental principle, its worth 
must remain unassailable. Thrift which expends for commod- 
ities liberally, but which does not fail to put by some regular 
amount for savings or investment, must still survive, regardless 
of the raillery and satirizing of the agents and sales promoters 
of those who produce.? 

Effects upon the adolescent generation. Among the younger 
generation, as among the older, the philosophy of extravagance 
operates widely. Modern adolescents are reckless and indiffer- 


t For a discussion of the conflicting interest of consumer and advertiser, and 
the methods of reducing consumer resistance, cf. Lynd, R. S.: “ Family Members 
as Consumers,” Annals of the American Academy of Political and Social 
Science, 160 (March, 1932), pp. 90 ff. 

2 For a discussion of the importance of training children in the use of money, 
cf. Gruenberg, S. M. and B. C.: ‘Education of Children for Family Life,”’ 
Annals of the American Academy of Political and Social Science, 160 (March, 
1932), p. 211, 
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ent in the expenditure of money — in the first place, because 
they have scant if any training in thrift; and in the second place, 
because they have never been obliged to learn what money 
means in terms of sweat and muscle.t The parent generation 
knew, in most instances, what it meant in their own child- 
hood and youth to be almost completely without spending 
money. What little they did have was either doled out in 
occasional pennies, or in more easy circumstances in nickels 
and dimes. ‘The lad with a twenty-five-cent-piece in his 
pocket was little less than monarch of all he surveyed in the 
great marts of exchange. A trip to the fair, or to an enter- 
tainment, or to the nearby town or city, was considered a suc- 
cessful and eminently satisfying experience if one had enough 
money in his pocket for a chance in the shooting-gallery, or a 
ticket for the ‘show,’ or a shiny new bat or baseball. Today, 
a boy or girl limited to pennies and an occasional nickel and 
dime would be in a ludicrous, and in a sense a tragic position 
among his or her associates. With gasoline-tanks to be filled, 
new gowns and clothing to be purchased, ‘movie’ tickets to 
be bought, girl-friends to be entertained, restaurateurs to be 
satisfied, ‘eats’ and sweets to be provided, movie-magazines to 
be bought, tickets to the ‘game’ to be secured, jewelry and 
cosmetics to be purchased, car-fares to be paid, tips and 
gratuities to be thrown about — there is no end to the money 
which the popular young person must have pouring into and 
through his pockets if he is to go the pace with his fellows and 
be considered a good ‘sport.’ ? 


* Cf. Garland, J.: The Road to Adolescence (1934), pp. 276 ff. 

2 One of the motives which young delinquents who have committed theft 
commonly assign for their wrongdoing is the desire for money to buy the things 
they desire and could not otherwise obtain. Recent press reports of the trial of 
a notorious trio of bandits quote the ringleader as saying that he had resolved 


long since to get money, and that he did not care how he obtained it if only he 
had all he wanted. 
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All of this tends to make youth extravagant in the expendi- 
ture of money and indifferent to its value — and notably, | 
of course, those young persons who have it supplied freely by 
sometimes protesting but rarely refusing parents. The social 
demands which life makes upon the adolescent today cannot 
be satisfied except through the lavish outpouring of money. 
The tremendous and all but prohibitive costs of secondary 
and higher education to the parents of boys and girls in our 
schools and colleges is an eloquent testimonial to this fact. 
Tuition, board, room, and legitimate school expenses are often 
but a small part of the total cost of a high school and college 
education, as every parent knows. Satisfiers outside the 
lecture-hall and the library and laboratory take a heavy toll. 

Maturation requires other satisfiers. Maturation implies 
the ability to order one’s personal affairs judiciously and ration- 
ally..-Maturation implies the achievement of a perspective 
and a sense of values which puts things in their proper relation- 
ships. From the standpoint of our adult attitude toward thrift 
and the wise expenditure of our earnings, we are far from the 
attainment of maturation. The mad scramble after money, ~ 
the equally mad squandering of it after we have got it, and 
the mad willingness to gamble on the certainty of getting it 
distort our perspective and throw human values into false 
relief. The higher things of the intellect, of the emotions, 
of the spirit, are thrown down and the golden idol 1s elevated. 
So long as the latter is a more potent satisfier than the former, 
the race of men will remain nearer the adolescent than the 
truly mature estate. If the rising generation adopts the idol- 
atry of the generation now in the saddle, and continues the 
devotion to extravagance and waste which. characterizes its 
elders, it will prolong by the span of its biological life the social 
immaturity of adolescence. 

The new social urge. Still another expression of the spirit 
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of the age is the overpowering social urge which dominates 
most of our human relationships. From a predominantly 
rural and small-town nation, we have become in recent dec- 
ades a strongly urban and large-town people. We have with- 
drawn the scattered population from the country and con- 
centrated it in the city. Men have come from living a some- 
what lonely and sequestered existence in the sparsely popu- 
lated areas to live side by side. 

The logical consequence of this massing and tiering of hu- 
man beings in relatively small geographical areas has been 
the stimulation of the strong social nature of human beings. 
Their individualities have suffered violence to the end that 
their social natures might be magnified and intensified. The 
opportunities and demands of communal living have stifled 
the expression of the individualistic and called forth the social- 
istic. Organizations of every conceivable sort and for every 
conceivable social end have arisen like mushroom growths. 
Clubs, amusements, businesses, fellowships, brotherhoods, 
unions, fraternal organizations, societies, and the like, have 
their heydey where men and women live in close juxtaposition. 
Individual preferences, tastes, opinions, and beliefs, tend to 
take on something of a stereotyped pattern in the social group." 
Social welfare rises as individualism is submerged. 

Weaknesses in a highly concentrated society. Ina sense, 
this replacement of socialism for individualism is advantageous. — 
It makes for broader sympathy, greater tolerance, keener 
human identifications. It leads to greater co-operation and 
better understanding. It reduces bigotries amd provincial- 
isms. It makes people socially conscious and mass-minded. 

But these advantages of a highly concentrated society, im- 
portant though they undeniably are, are in considerable meas- 
ure neutralized by certain significant weaknesses that become 

* Cf. Bogardus, E. S.: Fundamentals cf Social Psychology, chapter 14. 
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apparent in a people that has forsaken the open spaces and 
congregated in centralized areas. Among these weaknesses 
may be included the following: the forfeiting of independent 
judgment and conviction; the loss of time and to a large degree 
inclination to think for oneself; loss of simplicity and ingenu- 
ousness of character; of contentment and oneness with life; 
of individual philosophies and ideals; of satisfying family 
life and experience; of sturdy honesty and industriousness; of 
ability to appreciate simple joys and satisfactions; of ability 
to relax and be rejuvenated; of real neighborliness; of com- 
munion with oneself, and with the Infinite. The exercise of 
these abilities and capacities is, nevertheless, as indispensable 
to full maturation of the personality of the individual as is 
submission to those more socializing influences that play upon 
the dwellers in the great centers of population.t Maturation 
implies independence of thought, integration of the personal- 
ity, simplicity and sturdiness of character, and that person 
who is lacking in these traits is still an adolescent in his 
social and emotional stature, however completely he may be 
matured biologically. A nation and a people who are thus 
lacking are likewise still adolescent and unstable. 

Dubious effects of mass living upon youth. The strongly 
social nature of youth, caught as they are in the swirl of a 


t In a civilization such as ours has become, it is improbable that we shall ever 
return to the simpler organization. ‘The very nature of the present industrial 
order makes it apparent that we shall continue to be an urban people, fortunate 
only if we can reach the great open spaces for occasional week-ends, or for a few 
days or weeks insummer. The United States Census for 1930 showed that 56.2 
per cent of our people live in urban territory, and 43.8 per cent live in rural 
territory. In 1900, 60 per cent of the people lived in rural communities and only 
40 per cent in urban. The nearest substitute for country living — which has 
always made rather for stability in our national evolution — is the suburban 
home, within commuting or driving distance for the bread-winner, where his 
children may have the opportunities for growing up in the midst of flowers and 
fields and gardens and animals and play space. ‘Back to the soil’ movements 
are likely to fail to intrigue us; ‘back to the suburbs’ may offer a practical and 
acceptable substitute. 
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highly social milieu, obviously finds tempestuous expression 
in the present age. If their elders are thrust hither and yon 
by the tugging and pulling of the social currents, young peo- 
ple are driven about still more agitatedly. The feverish 
‘speed’ at which they are compelled through no fault of their 
own to live their adolescent years is a tragedy to which, as 
children of their parents, they have fallen heir. Mothers and 
fathers complain that they rarely ever see their high-school 
boys and girls, except at occasional brief and hectic mealtimes, 
for the simple reason that they are so continually on the go. 
The demands of school affairs and extra-school affairs, of 
parties, and dances, and clubs, and athletics, and amusements 
consume all their waking hours and too many of the hours 
when they should be sleeping. 

Here, for example, is a mother who complains that her 
daughter topples sleepily out of bed a scant half-hour before 
school time, dresses, snatches her breakfast, swallows it whole, 
and races off to school, only to return for a hasty late dinner, 
and then away again in a party frock for a promenade or some 
form of Bohemian entertainment. Here is a father who cen- 
sures his son in strong language for being out until midnight 
several nights a week with his high-school mates, attending 
this, that, or the other function of a school, extra-school, or 
non-school nature. And neither the daughter nor the son is 
blameworthy. Both are victims of an ultra-social age whose 
demands may not be denied if the young person is to hold his 
head up in his group. There is no alternative but to go the 
pace, just as his father and his mother are going the pace on 
the higher age level. 

Going with the crowd. The effect of all this upon the 
adolescent’s character and future good adjustment and control 
is questionable. In order to enjoy the continued favor and 
approval of their fellows of both sexes, the young people must 
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pay an absurdly exaggerated amount of attention to dress, 
coiffure, make-up, and personal appearance. Whether they 
are tired or not, they must not show it, but must whip their 
protesting physical organisms into a semblance of freshness and 
charm.” The time that they should be devoting to their books 
— or to reflection or relaxation — must be spent in speeding 
about from one social activity to another. They must always 
be ready and eager to be whirled to a dance or a roadhouse or 
a vaudeville or ‘movie.’ They must be good sports, good 
companions, good ‘petters.’ They must do what everybody 
else is doing, be what everybody else is being, go where every- 
body else is going. The urge for approval is too strong to be 
denied, whatever the toll. There is no alternative to going 
with the crowd — possibly there is even no desire to seek one. 
Life for the young person becomes less and less a time for real 
enjoyment, real satisfactions, and more and more a time for 
trumped-up joys, jaded satisfactions, and consuming relaxa- 
tions. The cause of complete maturation could hardly suffer 
greater betrayal than through these means. At best the 
adolescent, grown to biological maturity in the midst of such 
social and emotional excesses as those by which he is sur- 
rounded, can hardly be expected to be a matured individual. 
He can be only a shadow of what he might have become. 
The fortunate appeal of the out-of-doors. A far more 
wholesome expression of the spirit of the age has been the wide 
popularization of the open air and the out-of-doors. The 
invention of the automobile, along with the provision of an 
increased amount of leisure time for all in which to enjoy it 
has made the people of this country infinitely more out-door- 
minded than one would have supposed possible of an increas- 
ingly urban people. As a backfire to the debilitating influence 


* Cf. McAdoo, W.: “The Frightful Pace of Modern Jazz,’ Ladies’ Home 
Journal, October, 1927. 
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of in-door amusements, this rediscovery of the open has been 
of inestimable significance. It has filled highways and by- 
ways with men, women, and children who are experiencing new 
interests and new zests. It has popularized resorts and vaca- 
tion lands and made them accessible to millions who could 
not otherwise have enjoyed them. It has lured people out 
into the sunshine and the open air and the open countryside. 

From the standpoint of adolescent development, the be- 
neficent effects of life in the open are incalculable. Possibly 
more than anything else, the young person of today is con- 
sumed with an eagerness for sports and athletics. There is 
no stronger satisfier for the adolescent than the lure of hiking 
and tennis and hockey and baseball and football and swim- 
ming and skating and snowshoeing and skiing and track, and 
all the rest of the sports that are enjoyed outdoors. If any- 
thing can steady the jaded nerves and restore the vitiated 
reservoirs which are debilitated by the demands of the social 
milieu upon the adolescent, surely it is the restorative lenitive 
of the open air and the purging sun and the healing winds. 
The appeal which the out-of-doors makes to the adolescent, 
and the strategic popularization of this appeal at a critical 
time by educators, physical directors, and nature lovers, have 
combined to offer emotional salvation to an age which, lack- 
ing these avenues of escape and sublimation, might easily 
suffer shipwreck and destruction. The love for the open 
spaces inherent in mankind everywhere may yet save us all 
from the artificialities of an over-urbanized existence, and 
prevent the decadence of a civilization marked by such doubt- 
ful satisfiers as restlessness, sex, and ‘speed.’ 

Summary. The attainment of biological maturity does not 
necessarily imply either social, emotional, or spiritual matura- 
tion. Given reasonably satisfactory physical surroundings, 
biological maturity will be achieved apart from training and 
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nurture. Maturation and integration of the personality, 
however, can come about only through cultivation and train- 
ing. Every normal individual responds to certain ‘satisfiers’ 
and to certain ‘annoyers.’ Some satisfiers will, under good 
conditions of nurture, tend to advance the maturation of the 
individual; others will tend to retard it. It is therefore of 
tremendous significance what satisfiers are made dominant 
in the growing years of any given person. Many of the satis- 
fiers of the present age are calculated to keep the race immature 
and adolescent rather than to foster maturation. The modern 
era of industrialism and the machine has been responsible for 
injecting into life a restlessness and an instability of charac- 
ter that demands excitement, change, adventure, and ‘thrill.’ 
Both the adult and the adolescent generations have suffered 
in consequence. ‘The automobile and the cinema — them- 
selves the products of a machine civilization —are easily 
prostituted to the perpetuation of habits and attitudes that 
are the reverse of developmental and maturational, and they 
have been and are being so prostituted. The widely embraced 
gospel of personal liberty has made men selfish and indifferent 
in considerable areas of their social and emotional and spiritual 
lives, and has tended to make the adolescent generation ir- 
responsible and indolent, thus further preventing maturation 
of a non-biological nature. 

The age of youth, taking its cue from the adult generation, 
is characterized further by a craving for the limelight of atten- 
tion and independent self-assertion which lead it into extremes 
of behavior and conduct. The time-honored thriftiness of our 
people is crumbling, and an age of extravagance and spend- 
thriftness has taken its place. Never having learned the 
meaning and worth of money, the young person today obviously 
does not comprehend its place, and this ignorance, coupled 
with the innumerable and insuperable demands for spending- 
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money, has led to a wastefulness that had no counterpart in 
the youth of his parents and grandparents. Engrossed in the 
process of spending money as a means of satisfying his wants, 
the youth is in danger of neglecting to cultivate higher wants of 
the intellect and the spirit, as are also his elders. The concen- 
tration of our people in the cities has brought in its train a 
series of social problems for the adult generation, and has 
plunged the young into a whirlpool of activity and amuse- 
ment from which extrication seems all but impossible. In 
such a situation, there is no alternative to going with the crowd 
and remaining indefinitely and inevitably adolescent and 
immature. The lure of the out-of-doors, with its opportunities 
for sports and recreations of the better type, has been one of 
the most salutary of all the satisfiers of the modern age, and 
the rising generation is happily profiting from it. It is within 
the bounds of possibility that the call of the out-of-doors may 
prove to be the necessary backfire that will check the ravages 
of the great sociological conflagration with which mankind 
finds himself menaced today. 


SUPPLEMENTARY PROBLEMS FOR SPECIAL STUDY 


1. Distinguish between biological maturation and the maturation 
of personality and character. 

2. What is a ‘satisfier’? an ‘annoyer’? Contrast two individ- 
uals of your acquaintance, one of whom appears to have a group 
of satisfiers wholly different from the other. 

3. Show how certain satisfiers will favor maturation in the individ- 
ual, while certain others will tend to keep an individual 
immature. : 

4. List all the satisfiers you can think of which seem to you to be 
prevalent in the adult world of men today. List those which 
you believe to be predominant among the youth of the day. 

5. Cite additional evidence in support of the contention that the 
industrial age has been responsible for injecting into modern 
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life a restlessness and instability that dominate human affairs. 
What contrary evidence can you adduce to indicate that our 
industrial, machine-age civilization has made for definite social 
progress and maturation? 


. Have you any evidence in support of the thesis that the moving 


picture in general is affecting character and stability adversely? 
Favorably? 


. What factors have made the present age an extravagant one? 


Do you agree that people are more wasteful and less thrifty 
today than they have been heretofore in our country? Is it in 
line with your experience that young people have little real 
understanding of the value and place of money? 


. Enumerate as many social advantages and social disadvantages 


of life in a city as you are able. From the standpoint of 
maturation and stability of character, how would you expect 
a boy or girl brought up in the country to differ from one 
brought up in the city? 


. How great appeal does the out-of-doors have for young people 
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today? Cite such evidence as you can in support of the notion 
expressed in the chapter that this appeal ‘‘may yet save us 
from the artificialities of an over-urbanized existence, and 
prevent the decadence of a civilization marked by such doubt- 
ful satisfiers as restlessness, sex, and ‘speed.’”’ 
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CHAPTER V 
CRIME AND DELINQUENCY 


Case-studies of delinquent youth. Tom (20). During his 
earlier youth, Tom showed no particularly negative traits. 
It is true that he was unhappy a great deal. This was because 
of worry over his home situation. His mother was a sweet, 
patient type of woman who suffered in silence, but whose suffer- 
ing was plainly evident, and most of all to her son. Tom’s 
father was fickle and notoriously unfaithful to his wife, being 
usually found in the company of some other woman. By the 
time he had finished high school, Tom could stand it no longer. 
He became almost over night the leader of a trio of young des- 
peradoes whose deeds came within a year to be front-page news. 
For a time Tom’s identification with the gang was not dis- 
covered, since he had always been reputedly a polite and well- 
mannered young fellow. The criminal career of Tom and his 
two companions was finally brought to light when it was es- 
tablished that they had participated in a series of spectacular 
hold-ups, during which one member of the trio was killed and 
a policeman wounded. It was further established that Tom: 
had stolen automobiles frequently and had raced about the 
country, eluding capture for a long time and concealing his 
identity successfully from everybody. At the trial, Tom 
admitted that there had been a great upheaval in his mind for 
years, and that, while unable to explain the things he had done, 
he had been helpless to stop after once having started on the 
road of crime. ‘Tom was given a sentence aggregating twenty 
years in State’s Prison. (By C. T.) 


Walter (17). Walter first attracted the attention of his 
neighborhood when he was 15 by being apprehended as a 
‘peeping Tom.’ He had for some time annoyed several fami- 
lies who lived in his section of the city by peeping at their 
bedroom windows. Being the son of parents who were of un- 
sullied repute, Walter was not removed from his home but was 
allowed to remain on probation under their care. Some months 
later, however, the boy was again arrested for disturbance of 
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the peace. This time, bis parents agreed to send him to live 
with an uncle in the South in the hope that a complete change of 
environment would work a cure for his misdemeanors. A year 
later, he returned and resumed his high-school course. Im- 
mediately he was very popular, particularly among the girls 
of his class who hailed him as a dapper young fellow who always 
dressed in the extreme of young-mannish style, including gray 
soft hat, spats, and gloves, and who puffed continuously at 
a cigar or cigarette. In a short time he fell in with a street- 
corner gang that was utterly without principles and leadership. 
Within a year after his return from the South he was picked 
up by the police, following a series of robberies, and he and his 
gang were charged with burglary. A search of the cache re- 
vealed stolen property acquired from no less than fourteen 
housebreaks. He confessed that his motive had been to obtain 
money for gaming, of which pastime he was a strong devotee. 
Search revealed also that Walter had in his possession snap- 
shots from girls in widely scattered states. He admitted that 
he had obtained the names of his feminine correspondents from 
the ‘Lonely Heart’ section of a yellow sheet in which he had 
had a strongly abnormal interest. (By M. E. W.) 


Maude (16). To the casual observer, Maude is an ultra- 
modern young woman, decked out in giddy clothes, ear-rings, 
lip-stick decorations, and all the other accoutrements of mo- 
dernity. She has always been an incorrigible child, disobey- 
ing and flouting scandalously the express commands of her 
parents. She is rarely to be found at home, but seven nights 
a week she walks the streets, or else attends whatever dances or 
‘movies’ are within the range of a wild ride with some male 
escort of her own taste. From a simple, rather attractive little 
girl, she has grown in three or four years to be a loud, boisterous, 
fast-living adventuress. A few months ago she ran away from 
home, having appropriated all the family money she could put 
her hand upon. Arriving at her destination — New York 
City — she soon discovered that the full amount of her purse 
on arrival — twelve dollars — melted away rapidly, leaving 
an empty pocket-book and an emptier stomach. In despair 
and contrition she got into communication with her parents, 
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who went immediately in search of her and restored her to the 
shelter of the family. For a few weeks, Maude was submissive 
and seemingly repentant. But the change was apparent rather 
than real. She has since resumed her old ways and taken up 
with her old companions. Her next adventure, if one may 
trust her statements, will be a hitch-hiking trip to Hollywood, 
and knowing Maude and her restless craving for excitement 
and thrill, one has little doubt she will sooner or later make 
good her intention. (By M. A. B.) 


Jack (16). The police of S had been working for some 
weeks upon a baffling series of burglaries and robberies that 
had occurred in a section of the city in which some of the most 
well-to-do families lived. It remained for a seven-year-old girl 
to solve the mystery. Playing one day in the loft of a barn, she 
noticed a door at one side. Pushing it open — as it developed 
later it had inadvertently been left unfastened — she came upon 
the loot. When her father went to investigate, he found the 
room half filled with articles of value that did not belong to him. 
The police were summoned, and were amazed to find most of 
the stolen goods that they had been seeking unsuccessfully. 
The trail led to Jack, who was the leader of a rather worthless 
gang that infested the neighborhood, but which had not hitherto 
fallen under police suspicion. All the members of the gang, 
including Jack, were in high school. Jack himself, as did his 
friends, belonged to a well-to-do family, and there was no 
financial reason for his delinquency. At the juvenile court, the 
boys could give no other reason for their deeds than that they 
had wanted something exciting to do; Jack affirmed that 
‘things were too tame around town’ and he ‘wanted some- 
thing exciting to take up his mind.’ The boys were finally put 
on probation on condition that their parents would separate 
them and thus break up their comradeship. The parents as- 
sented, gratefully. Of the four boys concerned, one was allowed 
to remain at home; one was sent to a private academy in a 
distant part of the state; one was sent to a college-preparatory 
private school in another state; and Jack himself, being greatly 
interested in mechanics, was sent to a city two hundred miles 
away where he could be trained in a shop. In the two years 
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that have elapsed since the enforced breaking-up of this quartet 
in delinquency all four of the young fellows apparently have 
gone straight. 


Edna (19). Edna was sent to high school by her parents upon 
the completion of the elementary school. But she did not care 
for books and studying. She was not interested in anything 
except the social life of high school. She drifted along for three 
years, finally dropping out at the end of the junior year. Her 
parents were sorry to see her do so, but were convinced that she 
did not possess the qualifications of a creditable student, and so 
they did not insist upon her finishing the course. In the town 
in which Edna lived there was considerable opportunity for the 
young people to have good times, and considerable more for 
times that were not so good. There was, a few miles out, 
a notorious roadhouse patronized by pleasure-seekers from 
several neighboring towns and a small city. To this place of 
amusement Edna had been occasionally attracted during her 
high-school career. Her parents upbraided her in a somewhat 
helpless and futile manner for frequenting such a place, but 
Edna continued to attend dances and after-party banquets 
there. After leaving school, she became a still more frequent 
and regular habituée of the roadhouse, where she chanced to 
meet a young fellow of some physical attractiveness but lacking 
in morals. ‘They spent much time in one another’s company. 
After some months Edna made the discovery that she was 
pregnant, and when confronted by her father’s commands, she 
named this young fellow as her seducer. Her father compelled 
the man to marry his daughter, and, shortly after, the child was 
born. In the meantime Edna had found out that her husband 
had no principles and was unfaithful to her within a month 
after their marriage. She has refused to live with him. Her 
parents have turned her out of their home. Edna has been 
forced into further delinquency in order to obtain the means of 
supporting herself and her baby, with which she is determined 
not topart. aByeL. AD 


The burden of adolescent crime and delinquency. While 
the peak of crime ages in the United States lies still in the 
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early adult years — somewhere in the late twenties — arrests 
for crimes committed between the ages of sixteen and twenty 
years are distinctly on the increase. In the daily line-up at 
police headquarters in New York City, for example, Police 
Commissioner Bolan refers to “‘a parade of youths ranging 
in age from seventeen to twenty-one.” ‘These young fellows,” 
he asserts, “‘are versatile in crime,” and do not hesitate to 
“recite calmly and voluntarily in the presence of spectators 
and the press the most intimate details of the planning and 
execution of ruthless crimes.” 

It is beside the purpose of the present volume to analyze 
either the types of crime and delinquency or the details of age, 
nationality, or social status of the criminal. We are concerned 
rather with an inquiry into the factors that turn the attention 
of the adolescent away from legitimate forms of behavior and 
into the channels of delinquency and crime. It must be frankly 
admitted at the outset that the average age of the law-breaker 
is distinctly younger than it has ever been before in the history 
of our American criminology. 

The relationship of age to a criminal career. Thirty years 
ago and more, the mode criminal was an adult individual 
somewhere in the vicinity of middle-life. During the past 
three decades, his age has been steadily reduced until at present 
it is under thirty years. This is bad enough; but it is even 
worse when one studies the crime statistics and discovers 
hundreds of thousands of young men and women entering 
upon careers of crime’while still in their ’teens; and although 
this younger delinquent group may never reach the point where 
it supersedes the older group and occupies the peak of the 
curve, it is a disconcerting fact that its size is constantly on 
the increase." 


* Notwithstanding the claim of those who contend that the reduction in 
juvenile delinquency during the depression years is more apparent than real, 
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It appears that successful participation in crime is coming 
more and more to be associated with youthfulness in the 
criminal. A career of crime necessitates in these days of 
rapid-fire guns, of swift automobiles for pursuit and escape, 
of armed drivers and guards, of radio and police teletype 
and the like, a quickness of reaction, a keenness of sense-organ, 
and a strength and agility of muscle that are possessed typically 
only by younger persons. The elderly or even the middle- 
aged crook is by way of becoming extinct, forced out of the 
game by the advance in the technique of his art, on the one 
hand, and by the advance in the efficiency of police methods 
and intelligence, on the other. Modern crime demands of its 
perpetrator youth, coolness, daring, cleverness, cold-blooded- 
ness, and precision. 

Research upon the crime situation. One of the most press- 
ing groups of problems of the day centers about the question 
of relieving society from the heavy burden of crime which 
rides its back like an incubus. The problem has been and is 
being attacked by criminologists, psychologists, sociologists, 
neurologists, and pathologists. It has been recently investi- 
gated by a Presidential commission of experts. Schools of 
criminology are preparing selected individuals for service in 
ferreting out crime and removing its causes. Surveys are 
being conducted to ascertain its prevalence and to classify 
its types. Books, articles, and news features dealing with it 
are being broadcast. Departments of states and of the 
Federal Government are expending liberal amounts of money 
there is good evidence from certain reliable quarters that better social case work 
in the homes of the potentially delinquent and the tendency for older children 
to remain longer in school have combined to bring about an actual reduction in 
officially reported cases of delinquency. It is true, however, that ‘unofficial’ 
cases have been numerous. For a discussion of these matters, the reader is 
referred to Milton E. Kirkpatrick, ‘Delinquency in Cleveland and Cuyahoga 


County During the Depression Period,” Am. Jour. of Orthopsychiatry, 4, no. 
3 (July, 1934), p. 382, and 5, no. 1 (January, 1935), p. 43. 
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in investigating it. Training and experimental schools are 
being conducted to turn the light of modern scientific research 
upon the question of criminal conduct in the young. Founda- 
tions and social organizations are directing a good share of 
their energies into the field of crime research. And in the 
meantime crime is costing the American people no less than 
thirteen billions of dollars every year, and the figure grows 
apace. 

Small wonder that social workers and psychologists are 
keenly interested in juvenile crime and delinquency and their 
contributory causes. They consider the constantly lowering 
age of the criminal ominous, and they are anxious to check 
the downward penetration of criminal behavior into the ranks 
of the adolescent. None knows better than they that if young 
people can be brought safely through the period of later youth, 
and be kept tolerably law-respecting and law-abiding, the 
ranks of the future adult criminals will be weak and attenuated 
indeed. | 

No single cause of crime. In the present chapter, it is 
our intent to endeavor to analyze the causes which incite the 
young adolescent to delinquent acts. If the dominant reasons 
for his misbehavior can be assigned, we shall have gone a 
long way toward understanding him, at least, and perhaps 
toward understanding what preventive means may lie within 
the reach of society in its perennial war upon crime and the 
criminal. 

It should be understood at the outset that there is n 
single cause of crime or of delinquency,’ despite the coneiue 
of certain persons. The eugenist is inclined to assign defective 
heredity as the great causative of delinquency; the euthenist 
lays delinquency to an inadequate environment, to bad hous- 

t Cf. Murphy, G., and Murphy, L. B.: Experimental Social Psychology, pp. 
389 ff. Howard and Patry (op. cit.), pp. 305 ff. 
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ing, to lack of playgrounds, and the like; the physiologist 
/suspects abnormal functioning of the ductless glands or other 
‘body mechanism, as sufficient urge to crime; the psychiatrist 
jadduces mental conflicts and maladjustments as being re- 
sponsible for all abnormal behavior, including delinquency; 
the educational philosopher finds a weak and inadequate sys- 
tem of education at fault in the production of delinquency; 
the medical man suggests that internal bodily pressure and 
irritations may drive the individual to morbid expression; the 
eligious teacher blames irreligion and a decadent morality 
5 the initial criminal acts of young people. 

Without any doubt, all of these influences do at some times, 
and under certain conditions, incite some individuals to de- 
linguency. No one of them, however, should be regarded 
as the sole cause of criminal behavior. One might as well 
attempt to assign one bacterium or one protozoan as the 
universal cause of disease. Like diphtheria, or pneumonia, or 
tuberculosis, the varied types of crime and delinquency have 
their specific causatives; and just as one person escapes diph- 
theria, and pneumonia, but contracts tuberculosis; while 
another escapes tuberculosis and diphtheria, but contracts 
pneumonia; and another escapes all three of them, so one 
young person falls prey to one form of delinquency, another 
to another, while a third develops none of them. The causes 
of crime are so varied, the natures of human beings are so 
diverse, and the circumstances surrounding them are so 
different, that it becomes impossible to dismiss the greatest of 
all diseases — crime — as the malign effect of any single and 
invariable cause. So long as society’s protectional agencies 
were obsessed with the idea of a common causative of all 
crime, we got nowhere in combating it. We have not pro- 
ceeded very far, as it is; but at least we now recognize that 
crime is by no means as simple a disease as it was once supposed 
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to be. Our knowledge of the diversity of its causatives repre- 
sents at least one long step forward toward its future conquest 
and its ultimate reasonable eradication.’ 


on ene 


FACTORS THAT LEAD TO DELINQUENCY 


1. Loss of Loyalty and Security — 


As noted in a previous chapter, a family group to whom t 
be loyal, and in the midst of whom to feel secure, is a strong 
asset in keeping any person — young or old — happy and 
contented. Now when this.steadying influence is withdrawn, 


home situation. | In such a state of mind, the young person 
is ready for any sort of adventure that will supply a substitute 
experience for the emotional satisfactions which his environ- 
ment cannot afford him.? 

Delinquency offers abundance of such adventure. The 
pleasure which lawlessness affords is an agreeable antidote to 


™W. C. Bagley (Education, Crime, and Social Progress, 1931) distinguishes 
four strong causatives for crime and lawlessness in the United States, the crime 
ratios of which are much higher than any other comparable nation’s: mobility 
of our population; diverse standards of our conglomerate mass of people; our 
tradition of lawlessness which, as J. T. Adams has shown (in ‘‘Our Lawless 
Heritage,” Atlantic Monthly, December, 1928, pp. 732 ff.), has been char- 
acteristic of a pioneering people; and our great pre-depression prosperity. 

That it is not the foreign-born group that supplies the greatest relative number 
of our criminals and law-breakers has been shown by J. R. Miner (‘Nativity 
and Parentage of the Population of the United States,” in Human Biology, 
May, 1020, pp. 274 ff.): “States with large proportions of the foreign-born in their 
population have on the average lower homicide rates than states with small 
proportions.” 

Approximately 70 per cent of all criminal acts against society are committed 
by persons who commit a series of lawless acts; most crime is, in other words, 
recidivistic. 

2 Cf. footnote, p. 84. 
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the unhappiness and loneliness which the insecure young person 
has known. (The excitement and exhilaration of crime bring 
with them a kind of satisfaction and a degree of happiness that 
go far to make up for the incompleteness of the home. The 
dangers of detection fill the new life with a thousand thrills. 
The planning and execution of clandestine escapades sharpen 
the wits and fill the hours that were once unpleasant and per- 
haps bitter with dash and glow. The comradeship in crime 
supplies a vicarious but withal an extremely satisfying loyalty 
to a pal or a gang that should have found expression in the 
family circle. The community of planning, sharing, storing, 
keeping secret, and the like, gives some measure of security 
to the young delinquent, some feeling of identification with 
the welfare and life of others, some flattering notion of his 
importance and indispensableness in the gang group. Thus, 
the gang comes to occupy a sort of locus parentis in the sense 
that it provides persons to whom to be loyal, and a milieu 
in which one feels himself indispensable and hence secure. 
Crime as a means of drowning unhappiness. It is impossible 
to determine what percentage of delinquent acts committed 
by young persons in their later ’teens are at root the expression 
of this need for loyalty and security. From the psychiatric 
testimony, it appears that the percentage is no insignificant 
one. The road to crime, in other words, is for legions of young 
delinquents a road into which they flee in order to drown their 
unhappiness and seek a substitute for lack of happiness and 
security in their home life. The preventive for this particular 
form of criminal expression is to be found in the guaranteeing 
to every child, as he grows up, of a home, a sense of security 
founded upon love, and a loyalty built upon appreciation and 
respect. Loneliness born of a feeling of insecurity and a 
consciousness that nobody cares drives many a boy and girl 
into waywardness. 
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Henry, now eighteen years of age, isin areform school. He 
was taken from his father and mother, who were judged unfit 
to have the care of a child, when he was seven years old, and 
has since been brought up under the supervision of a child- 
placing agency in a large city. During the past eleven years, 
_he has been in no less than fifteen different foster homes, re- 
maining in no one of them longer than a year and a half, and 
in most of them only a few weeks or months. He has com- 
mitted acts of a delinquent or pseudo-delinquent nature con- 
sistently during all these years. He has had sex experience 
with girls, has been involved in thefts and petty larceny, and 
could never be trusted to tell the truth about anything. He 
has been subject to violent temper-tantrums, and has quarreled 
much with other children in the various families in which he 
has been placed. He has never felt any affection for anybody, 
has never liked school, and has been quite without ambition. 
His foster-parents and his teachers have all been helpless in 
securing co-operation from him, and nobody seems ever to 
have succeeded in gaining his confidence and respect. In 
psychiatric interviews at the juvenile court, where Henry was 
finally sentenced to the reform school, it was quite apparent 
that the roots of all his misdemeanors reached back into a 
childishly cynical attitude toward life acquired during the 
period of his earlier childhood when he was unloved and often 
maltreated by his parents. All his subsequent bad behavior 
has been the outgrowth of this unfortunate loss of loyalty 
which he suffered as a small boy in a home where there was 
neither love nor security for him. 


2. Drabness of Home and Outlook 


Adolescence is a time when deeper meanings and responsi- 
bilities are apt to be obscured by the more superficial and 
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evanescent. ‘The lure of the bright lights and the gay throngs 

| can hardly be resisted by young people whose organisms are 
\a-tingle with life and eagerness. They shun the commonplace 
land the ordinary. They crave the new and the throbbing 
and the spectacular. The distant, the untried, the imagined 
come to loom large and enticingly upon their broadening 
horizons. 

The grown-up generation is by no means unsusceptible to 
these forces, and if men and women in maturer years are ac- 
tivated by a restlessness and a dissatisfaction with life as they 
are compelled to live it, there is small wonder that this same 
uneasiness contributes itself to youthful minds. There is so 
much that caters to the spirit of unrest in our literature, our 
amusements, our modern machines, and our complex social 
organization generally, that it is difficult for any person pos- 
sessed of imagination and red blood to deny their appeal and 
continue to sail on an even keel. 

The appeal which these forces make to young persons whose 
home environments are drab and unstimulating is prodigious.” 
Life in an apartment or a tenement, with little to lend charm 
or attractiveness, and with next to nothing to satisfy the 
longing for thrilling adventure and experience, becomes often 
little short of unbearable to the adolescents living there, and 
they fleefromhome. To listen to endless meal time discussions 
of the hardness of the day’s work, the meanness of employers, 
the inhumanness of bosses and foremen, the drudgery of life, 
the improbability of making both ends meet, becomes too 
disagreeable to be endured. To see tired mothers, worn-out 
fathers, and quarreling younger children of all ages; to be com- 
pelled to listen to severe though often well-meant diatribes 
upon the conduct of young people and the certainty of no good 

1 Cf. Ferrari, G. C.: “The Problem of Criminality in Children,” Jour. Soc. 
Psychol., 3, no. 1 (February, 1932), pp. 66-78. 
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end coming to most of them; to see always the same faces, hear 
the same voices, participate in the same small talk — these 
are experiences that drive many a well-intentioned youth to 
find distraction and forgetfulness elsewhere. 

The contrasting appeal of extra-home experience. The 
cheap periodicals play up a sort of life quite different from the 
one the adolescent is familiar with at home. The intriguings 
and adventures of the silver screen introduce him to a world 
of dash and thrill. The exciting and exhilarating experiences 
offered by social contacts with other young people make the 
sameness and the drabness of home even more unattractive. 
The intimacies of gang, or ‘set,’ of companionship and cam- 
eraderte, make the stale familiarities of home unsatisfying and 
frequently positively disagreeable. As a result of all these and 
other forces operating in the lives of young people whose homes 
are unattractive or unstimulating, a considerable sector of the 
adolescent generation drifts beyond the family roof, seeking 
adventure and satisfaction in whatever channels they may lie. 

Inevitably, many of them are swept into delinquency. \Per- 
haps many more are tossed about indifferently by the currents, 
and pass eventually into adult life as persons unable to find 
pleasure and satisfaction in themselves or in their homes and 
families, still victims of the social storms and stresses of adoles- 
cence, thus delaying, as we have seen,' the maturation of the 
race. The theme characteristic of so much of our fiction, 
representing that satisfying home life and marital faithful- 
ness are out of date, and that fullness of life means intrigue, 
promiscuity, and sexual adventurings outside the marriage tie, 
is a disconcerting admission on the part of those who write 
and of those who read that we are content to remain adolescent 
and immature though grown to full physical maturity. 

The number of young persons who, weary of their colorless 

t Cf. Chapter 4. 
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home experiences, either tremble upon the verge of delinquency 
and waywardness, or actually fall into them cannot be esti- 
mated. The daily papers constantly carry press notices of 
adolescents who have run away from home, some of them to 
seek the great cities with their lights and gayety; some of 
them with wildly impossible ideas of becoming actors and 
actresses; some of them convinced that they have before them 
spectacular careers of moving-picture ‘stars’; some of them 
blindly to seek adventure, mystery, enchantment, companion- 
-ship and sympathy that are denied them in the drab and 
familiar environment of home. Too often the foot of the rain- 
bow holds for them not the pot of gold of their dreams but 
sadness, disillusionment, and delinquency.’ 

The many-sidedness of the problem. Prevention of this 
enormous social wastage through delinquency resulting from 
drab and unstimulating home experience is tied up indissolubly 
with other social and sociological problems, such 4s education 
for parenthood, education for leisure time activities, training 
in home-making, censorship or supervision of ‘movies’ and 
books, minimum wages for the maintenance of reasonable 
standards of living, training in worthy home membership, the 
provision of adequate playground and neighborhood enter- 
prises, and the general organization of the community for ado- 
lescent welfare. Some of these problems are already being at- 


This problem is still further complicated by the enormous numbers of 
migrant children now wandering up and down the United States, mainly seeking 
the South and West, where they fancy life to be easier. The Children’s Bureau 
estimates between 200,000 and 300,000 such juvenile rovers now away from their 
homes. Many of them are seeking escape from poverty; many, from the drab- 
ness and unattractiveness of their homes; many are in search of adventure; 
many have left home because they are unwilling to be a burden longer upon 
harassed and discouraged parents caught in the industrial depression. Hordes 
of these unfortunates are dirty, verminous and ill; hordes more are subject to 
grave moral dangers; hordes are injured and maimed in accidents incident to 
their furtive methods of travel by rail; many lose their lives. Most of them are 
suffering from hunger, deprivation and neglect. 
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tacked; some of them are hardly recognized as problems. All 
of them must be envisaged before we can hope to prevent the 
juvenile waywardness that takes its origin in unattractive and 
drab homes and neighborhoods. 

Paul, now nineteen, has had a mottled career of minor de- 
linquencies which kept him on probation most of the time until 
he was sent away from his home to live in another environ- 
ment and in another city. His father and mother are ordinary 
people, in barely comfortable circumstances. Paul has a 
brother one year his junior who has also been delinquent, and 
has been sent away from his parents. The parents of these 
boys were noted throughout the neighborhood for their cross- 
ness and cynicism. Apparently there was never any question 
of the underlying affection which they have had for Paul and 
his brother, but they were never able to control the boys’ con- 
duct. The father belonged to the old school of discipline, and 
frequently beat Paul for his misdeeds. ‘The mother was a 
notorious termagant. Both parents were hypercritical of every- 
thing and everybody — one another and their children in- 
cluded. They owned the house in which they lived, but they 
lived in the kitchen, and rarely opened any of the other rooms 
in the house, except the bedrooms upstairs. Friends of the boys 
were never encouraged to call. The boys were rarely permitted 
to engage in any social or community affairs. Paul loved his 
parents, after a fashion, and manifested considerable family 
loyalty that became conspicuous on several occasions. ‘There 
were no books in the house, no opportunities for privacy and 
the entertainment of friends, no games, and no family good 
times. Every day for the father was just one more day’s 
grind, and for the mother, just one more day’s drudgery. - 
Paul allied himself with a questionable gang of young fellows 
in the neighborhood, was apprehended several times for petty 
larceny and disturbance of the peace, and was accused of 
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having sex experience. He had a good mind, but did not 
apply himself at school, because he was constantly preoccupied 
with his projects of delinquency. 


3. Passion for Adventure and Limelight 


Some years ago, in a city of moderate size, the police and 
fire departments were bothered over a considerable period by 
an epidemic of false fire-alarms. Evening after evening, an 
alarm was rung from a box somewhere in the outskirts of the 
city, and while the apparatus was dashing in that direction, 
another alarm from a box in another part of the city was 
sounded. As many as five or six false alarms might be rung 
within an hour or so. When the apparatus arrived at one of 
the boxes from which a signal had come, there was nobody to 
direct the driver either to the person who had broken the glass 
in the box or to any fire in the neighborhood. The local news- 
papers became greatly excited. They printed scathing edito- 
rials criticizing severely those who might be responsible. They 
questioned police officials about their plans for finding the 
culprits. They indicated on the front page of the papers the 
locations of the boxes that had been tampered with, and listed 
the boxes that were being watched by the police. They ran 
threatening headlines. In fact, they did everything in their 
power to make heroes in their own eyes of the gang of boys - 
who were at length suspected to be — though never proved — 
guilty of the offense. It is probable that the sheer delight these 
young fellows obtained from their conduct was immeasurable. 
They occupied the limelight of publicity; they read about their 
own incognito escapades; they reveled in all the excitement and 
hurly-burly they were causing. 

' The mistake of publicity for crime. This passion for 
adventure that will bring one into the limelight is one of the 
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dominant urges that drive many young persons into delin- 
quency. Indeed there is no question but that much of the 
crime committed by adult law-breakers, is, if not actually 
inspired by the thirst for public limelight, at least made far 
more attractive and satisfying to its perpetrators because of 
the notoriety achieved. Public officials and the public press 
cater more or less directly to this urge to crime by the sense- 
less publicity which they give it whenever and wherever it 
occurs.t It is probable that the secrecy in which one must veil 
his wrong-doing, the stealth and cleverness with which he 
must carry it out, and the thrill he gets from finding his ce 
capades heralded on front pages and in bold headlines all 
combine to make crime and delinquency strong satisfiers to 
those persons, young or old, who devote their energies and 
skills to anti-social forms of conduct. iG 


The preventive for crime, in so far as it is due to Seen a 


craving for the limelight, is then the elimination of its heroic 
aspect through the maintenance by the press and police officials 
of a judicious silence regarding plans and methods of. appre- 
hension of law-breakers. In fact, crime in general need have 
no publicity beyor4 reports of any progress that may be made 
in combating it. As it is, law-enforcers and police officials 
are in danger of devoting too much of their time and energy 
to supplying the public with full information, and too little to 
the real detection of crime and the actual apprehension of 
those responsible for it.2, The conduct of criminal investigation 

* For an extended account of investigations to determine the relationship of 
publicity which the press gives to crime and the inciting to crime, the reader is 
referred especially to two articles by J. L. Holmes, entitled “‘Crime and the 
Press,” in Jour. of Criminal Law and Criminology, 20, nos. 1 and 2, May and 
August, 19209. 

2 An evidence of the effectiveness with which crime can be combated when 
a judicious secrecy is maintained by the authorities is to be found in the swift 


onslaught upon the haunts of the criminal which the Treasury Department 
made on March 15, 1935. ‘This was the greatest offensive against crime ever 
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becomes frequently little more than an attempt by those in 
charge of it to discover some feature in a crime that will 
make good publicity material’ The perpetrator puts 
his tongue in his cheek, and enjoys the whole vaudeville 
hugely. 

Hero-worshiping the culprit. One of the earmarks of the 
adolescent individual is, as we know, the enjoyment of the 
limelight. Shady behavior bordering upon or actually going 
over into delinquency, furnishes an intriguing means of satis- 
fying this desire. The notoriety that attaches in the popula 
mind to crime is extremely flattering from this point of view 
Anyone who has ever been a spectator at a widely publicize 
trial and has noted how milling crowds of curious and thrill- 
seeking human beings will pack court-rooms and court premises 
and how frequently the person under indictment, especially 
if he be young, plays the réle of hero, can appreciate the strong 
urge to emulation of the delinquent that a young person may 
feel as he plays with the idea. There have been instances in 
the recent history of our American courts when half-hysterical 
spectators have made their way to the prisoner’s cage and 
have embraced and wept over the culprit until he, no doubt, 
was half persuaded that he was an innocent martyr to the 
harsh cause of justice. This turning of the spotlight upon a 
delinquent youth can hardly be thought of as a deterrent to 
further crime; rather it may easily become the instigator to 
renewed anti-social behavior. 


staged in the United States. A law enforcement army of no less than twelve thou- 
sand men, following two weeks of careful, secret preparation, swept down upon 
the underworld and made 23809 arrests for law violations. It is, of course, sinis- 
ter that sucha situation with regard to lawlessness as this drive disclosed should 
be in existence in any civilized country. 

. Cf. J. L. Holmes: “Crime and the Press” (Jour. of Criminal Law and Crimin- 
ology, 20, 1 and 2, May and August, 19209, pp. 96 ff.) for a strong indictment of 
the sentimentalizing tactics of feature writers of crime news, trial proceedings, 
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Louis, aged sixteen, craved attention. He had, however, 
few legitimate means of attracting it to himself. His home 
was simple and ordinary; his parents were simple and ordinary; 
Louis himself was simple and ordinary. He daydreamed a 
great deal, and in his daydreams he was always the proud 
recipient of praise and adulation from his fellows. But day- 
dreaming could not satisfy; Louis was a young fellow of action, 
as well as of imagination. One evening on his way home from 
alate entertainment, he conceived and at once put into effect 
a plan calculated to bring him sympathy, praise, and public 
notice. The highway was deserted except for the occasional 
passing of an automobile. Louis walked into a field, rolled 
about in some loose sand, smeared his face with mud, dis- 
heveled his hair, ripped his trouser-leg half off, and then waited 
his chance. As soon as the road was clear as far as he could 
see in either direction, he sat down on the edge of the highway 
and dropped his head in his hands. Some minutes later a 
passing motorist, noting Louis sitting by the roadside in a 
dazed condition, drew up beside him and sprang to his assist- 
ance. Brokenly and haltingly, Louis told of how he had been 
assaulted by a highwayman, forced into his car, robbed of his 
money and his watch, and tossed out onto the roadside. Other 
automobilists drew up, and soon Louis was the center of a 
group of enraged men who were ready to give chase to the 
supposed robber of a hapless boy of sixteen. Louis, regaining 
his composure surprisingly soon under the pleasant stimulation 
of the strong limelight in which he found himself, told a wild 
story of how he had fought one of his assailants in the back 
seat of the automobile and had been overpowered only when 
the driver, reaching around from the front seat, had struck 
him over the head with a wrench. At the hospital to which 
Louis was hurriedly taken, the surgeons were unable to find 
any evidence of scuffle, injury, or blow. Detectives succeeded 
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easily in drawing from him the confession that he had fabri- 


cated the entire yarn.’ 


4. The Appeal of Easy Wealth and Acquisition 


The possession of plenty of money makes today a strong 


appeal to people of all ages. The multiplication of opportuni- 


ties to spend and buy has necessitated the gaining of the where- 
withal with which to obtain the desired commodities and 
pleasures. The lure of the show-window and of the market- 
place and emporium of pleasure is a powerful one, especially 
for the adolescent individual. 

Not only is there strong necessity for steadily money, but 


‘ the adolescent can hardly fail to be impressed with the number 


¥A 


of people who have plenty of it, who can buy any commodities 
and any luxuries or pleasures that they want. This rather 
widespread opulence which the young person observes strength- 
ens in him the passion to possess for himself. He reads of 
lotteries which yield the lucky ones mints of money; he hears 


\.of gaming and gambling which sometimes enrich one in a 
‘single evening; he sees the spectacle of ‘playing the market’ 


and learns how a man may ‘clean up,’ enriching himself by 
thousands and perhaps by hundreds of thousands of dollars in 
some clever stock deal; he sees accounts of hold-ups and rob- 
beries and kidnapings and ‘rackets’ which net their perpe- 
trators fabulous amounts; he gets wind of illicit businesses 
which flourish when legitimate ones go to the wall; he listens 
to bitter conversations at home concerning the dishonest and 
questionable methods by which men build up great fortunes 
and the impossibility of an honest man’s getting anything 


«Cf. L. A. Averill: “ Social Dynamics and the Young Criminal,” School and 
Society, 39, No. 1015, June 9, 1934, in which appear several of the author’s 
case stories of delinquents, including some in the present chapter. 
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more out of his toil than a bare living for himself and his 
family — in short, on every hand he is met with facts, condi- 
tions, or allegations which make great wealth seem extremely 
desirable and the methods of its acquisition of small impor, 
tance. 

The lure of possessing without earning. Is it any wonder, 
then, that the young person, recognizing all the needs for 
money which surround him, is apt to find the appeal of easy 
wealth irresistible? We seem to have plunged headforemost 
into an age that is ruthless in the means which it employs to 
acquire the things it wants. To work for what one gets, at al 
reasonable rate of return for effort expended is apparently 
becoming unpopular. To ‘work’ somebody or something for 
it is far easier and hence far more popular. The adolescent, 
usually not yet inured or habituated to work, and impatient 
of slow and steady methods of progress or of achievement, 
readily allies himself with those who aspire to get something 
for nothing, or for a very little. Consequently, one finds a 
wide trail of juvenile crime and waywardness which its youth- 
ful blazers mark out chiefly in response to a strong urge for 
easy acquisition and for possession without earning. 

Ross, sixteen years of age, has been recently committed to 
a reform school. For several months a so-called ‘bedroom 
burglar’ had been entering homes in widely scattered sections 
of the city in which Ross lived. Small articles of jewelry 
seemed to be his particular specialty. Some of these were of 
only modest worth; others were valuable. The police sus- 
pected that the same person was responsible for all the breaks, 
and they haunted the pawnshops in the hope that they might 
apprehend him. Finally, after successfully eluding them for 
months, Ross was caught in the act of disposing of a valuable 
ring. Everybody was amazed at the burglar’s identity, for 
his family was an eminently reputable one, and Ross himself 
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had never been suspected of any form of delinquent behavior 
by any one. It developed in the course of the investigation of 
the lad’s burglaries that he had been activated by the desire 
to have a good deal more money for a good time than he was 
given by his parents or than he cared to earn for himself. 
The relative ease of burglarizing appealed to him, as did also 
the readiness with which small articles of jewelry could be con- 
cealed and disposed of. The adroitness with which he spread 
out his sales among a considerable number of pawn-brokers, and 
his naiveté in raising his loans, afforded him complete pro- 
tection for some months. His popularity with his set 
during this time was very great, because of his continual 
supply of ready money and his generosity in spending it, 
since no one had any inkling that he was getting it dishon- — 
estly. 


5. Bad Associates and Bad Influences 


| There is possibly no stronger impetus to delinquency than 
that afforded by the influence of gang life. The underworld 
in our great cities is dominated by gangs composed of both 
sexes and all ages. The bond which holds them together is 
the common aim of perpetrating crimes against the person or 
against property, and of preying upon legitimate business. 
The esprit de corps that characterizes most of these groupings 
is so strong that it is certain death for any of the members to 
throw off their allegiance or to act in any way traitorously to- 
ward their organization. This feeling of common allegiance is 
made stronger by the intense rivalries between different gangs, 
a feeling that leads frequently to inter-gang warfare of a most 
terrorizing sort. 


youths who have themselves had some experience of crime 7 
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through membership in juvenile gangs.*. These youthful group- 
ings are spontaneous in their organization, springing up in any 
community like mushroom growths. Lacking, as they often 
do, good leadership, and offering a broad field of expression 
or the natural spirit of adventure that characterizes youth, 
many of these juvenile gangs serve as perfect breeding-grounds 
for _those vicious and anti-social traits that flourish in the 
professional gangster and racketeer. The evil influence of the 
unsupervised juvenile. gang has been one of the most power- 
ful factors in the production of delinquents.and criminals and 
in the feeding of underworld gangs and dives. 

Anthony was sentenced, at the age of nineteen, to twenty 
years in the penitentiary. He was the leading influence in a 
vicious gang, several others of whose members have also landed 
in jail. Anthony’s family has good intelligence and is respectable 
and law-abiding. His brothers and sisters have made good rec- 
ords in school, and have never been identified with delinquent 
acts. Anthony fell in with a gang of young fellows in the neigh- 
borhood, and because he was more bold and daring than the rest 
shortly became their leader. Anthony’s gang was held under 
suspicion for a considerable period by the police, but nothing 
was ever proved against it until the perpetration of the crime 
for which their leader was committed to State’s prison. Armed 
to the teeth, Anthony and some of his pals, on a dark, stormy 
night, held up a motorist on a state highway a few miles out 
from town, robbed and bound him, and then made off in his 
automobile. Another motorist, passing along a few minutes 
later, discovered the crime and spread the alarm. The police 
were soon on the trail of the speeding automobile, and after 

* That the poorly directed juvenile gang is the ‘feeder’ of the criminal gang 
may be better appreciated by study of a book by F. M. Thrasher (1927), en- 
titled Te Gang, which presents the results of an investigation of 1300 gangs. 


Cf. also C. R. Shaw, Delinquency Areas (1929), giving the conclusions reached 
from a survey of juvenile delinquency in Chicago. 
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pursuing it for many miles finally overtook it. The young 
bandits attempted to defend themselves with their guns, and 
in the battle that ensued one of them was killed outright and 
a policeman was shot and mortally wounded. Anthony was 
captured, recognized as the leader and ‘brains’ of the gang, 
tried, and sentenced to half a lifetime in prison. Lesser 
sentences were imposed upon two of his surviving accom- 
plices. | 


6. The Boredom of Idleness 


Many young persons drift into lives of crime through sheer 
ennui and boredom. Brought up without any engaging tasks 
or responsibilities; having nothing to do with themselves except 
to rove about in idleness; living in an easy environment which 
requires them to put forth no efforts of their own, they naturally 
grow restless and uneasy. ‘Their natural craving for activity 
—and particularly for activity planned by and for them- 
selves — together with a consuming urge for excitement, dan- 
ger, and adventure, leads many of them into waywardness and 
delinquency.” 

Adolescence is an age in which the urge to be up.and_doing 
is strong. The athletic field and the outdoor sports and the 
hiking and camping and dancing and motoring that consume 
so much of the time and energies of young people are sufficient 
evidence of the satisfactions which they derive from physical - 
activity. Still, for many young persons, these forms of ex- 
pression either have no appeal or else do not suffice. There 
is insufficient identification of their own personalities in the 
conventional performance of these things; not enough stim- 
ulation of their imaginations, their intellects, their ‘wits.’ 
Hence, to the hyperactive and mentally restless young persons, 

' Ct. footnote, p. 142. 
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delinquent channels of expression become strongly intriguing. 
The conventional is too commonplace, too boring. Frequently 
only in the extremes of behavior and conduct is satiety to be 
found. And those adolescents who find their satisfiers in the 
extremes are in grave danger of crossing over the very narrow 
border-line between the ‘extreme’ and the illicit and delin- 
quent. 

Jennie is nineteen. She is the daughter of extremely well- 
to-do parents who have never cared to exercise any great 
measure of control or guidance over her. She has been al- 
lowed to indulge her caprices in myriads of-ways which have 
been fraught with no little moral danger. When she was six- 
teen, she was given her first automobile, a ‘chummy roadster.’ 
Laden down with noisy companions, the machine soon became 
notorious throughout the whole region as it dashed hither and 
yon to roadhouses, country clubs and places of rendezvous of 
the younger set outside the city. Having no home duties or 
responsibilities and driven away from home by an abhorrence 
of its big, richly furnished rooms and its retinue of servants, 
Jennie found no happiness except in escaping from it. Her 
parents were fond of her, and Jennie was fond of them, but 
she could not endure their companionship for any extended 
length of time. For her, satiety lay in extreme speed, extreme 
pleasures, extreme dress, extreme conduct. She cared nothing 
for reading, nothing for simpler pleasures, nothing for quiet 
and reflection. Indeed, she shunned these as too boring to be 
countenanced. Other ‘chummy roadsters’ have succeeded 
Jennie’s first automobile, and each one has been a little more 
sporty and a little more extreme than the last. The wild rides 
and the wild parties have grown wilder still. Today, at nine- 
teen, Jennie is a sophisticated young woman, tainted with 
disease, blasée and rouée in appearance, and prematurely old 
and broken. She still, however, ‘goes the pace,’ and will 
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doubtless continue to do so until she breaks completely, which 
cannot be at any very distant time. 


7. Physical Illness and Defect_ 


While we have traveled far since the days when Lombroso 
taught that the criminal type is possessed of distinctly abnormal 
physical traits, we are in no position to deny that bodily 
health and physical condition do influence conduct. It is 
rather generally the conviction of students in this field that 
the aggregate number of physical abnormalities and disorders 
among a group of non-delinquent persons is distinctly less than 
among a group of delinquents of equal number.*' This does 
not, of course, necessarily indicate that the individual delin- 
quent is less healthy than the individual non-delinquent with 
whom he might be paired for study. Indeed, there is some 
evidence that, among adolescent girls particularly, good 
physical health, robustness, and early maturation are asso- 
ciated with delinquency, the supposition being that their very 
fulness of life and vitality arouses strong sex urgings and makes 
them abnormally attractive to males. 

This circumstance cannot, however, lead one to set aside 
the evidence accumulated from many studies of the delinquent 
and the criminal in the reform-school, the jail, and the peni- 
tentiary, which indicate that the wrong-doer, and particularly 
the habitual wrong-doer, is commonly possessed of one or more 
distinct physical abnormalities or defects. From this stand- 
point the contributions to delinquency made by malfunction- 
ing glands, malnutrition, decayed and impacted teeth, diseased 
tonsils and adenoids, eyestrain, deformities, and the like, are 
without doubt considerable. Other things being equal, it 


t See Brooks, op. cit., p. 402 ff., who summarizes several of the available 


studies. 
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appears that the healthy, robust young person is more likely 
to keep himself from wayward and delinquent behavior than 
is the young person of doubtful physical condition. A great 
many more statistical inquiries into this aspect of delinquency 
must be available before we shall have adequate data on which 


t The following references will present varying points of view regarding the 
possible cause and effect relationship between physical abnormalities and the 
urge to delinquency: 

Alexander, F. M.: ‘Hygiene and Criminology,” Proceedings of the First 
International Congress of Mental Hygiene, Washington, 1932, vol. 1, pp. 745-73. 
The writer concludes that a large number of investigators in Europe and America 
(e.g., Bonhoefer, Aschaffenburg, Glueck, e¢ al.) find most criminals are psycho- 
neurotics or otherwise mentally sick. 

Burt, C.: The Young Delinquent (1925). Presents detailed case-studies of 
juvenile law-breakers. 

Slawson, J. D.: The Delinquent Boy (1926). Finds delinquents superior to 
non-delinquents in weight, on a par in height, strength of grip, and vital capacity, 
but manifesting more frequent visual and auditory defects than are found among 
non-delinquents. 

Wilson, J. G.: ““The Normal Criminal,” Scientific Monthly, 40, no. 2 (Febru- 
ary, 1935), pp. 163-66. The Chief Medical Officer of the Lewisburg Peni- 
tentiary is less certain that physical defects and disease are more prevalent 
among the criminal than among the non-criminal group. His general conclusion 
is that physical factors appear not to be of great importance in the problem of 
delinquency. 

There is better experimental evidence, however, of a relationship between 
such factors as intelligence, environment, personality traits, etc., on the one 
hand, and tendency to delinquency on the other. Thus, Hawthorne (‘A Group 
Test for the Measurement of Cruelty-Compassion: A Proposed Means of 
Measuring Potential Criminality,” Jour. Soc. Psychol., 3, no. 2, May, 1932, pp. 
189-211) concludes that those individuals making low scores are more pre- 
disposed to crimes against the person than are those individuals making higher 
scores on his Cruelty-Compassion test. Murphy (Experimental Social Psychol- 
ogy, Pp. 393) finds that while the proportion of delinquents of low intelligence is 
greater than the proportion of children of limited ability in the general popula- 
tion, ‘‘a disturbing proportion of delinquency is caused by young people who are 
of nearly average intelligence, if not better.’ Slawson (op. cit.) found in four 
institutions for delinquent boys in New York State an ‘‘overwhelming pre- 
ponderance of psychoneurotic responses” among them, as compared with un- 
selected boys. F. E. Williams (ed.) (‘Some Social Aspects of Mental Hygiene” 
in Annals of the American Academy of Political and Social Science, 149, May, 
1930) finds that many delinquents have mental reactions that depart markedly 
from the average. Cf. also Murphy (0. cit., pp. 377-400), who summarizes 
the experimental findings of other investigators: and Bassett. (Mental Hygiene 
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to base our conclusions. Meantime, it is safe to assume that 
those who preach the evangel of child health and who labor 
to bring in a day when every individual shall face life with a 
sound body and the correction of his incipient physical ab- 
normalities will be assisting materially in raising a wall against 
the menacing flood of delinquency and crime. 


8. Exaggerated Sex Urge 


| The sex motif plays a far more prominent réle in the social 
drama of human life than it should. Our moving-pictures 
fairly reek with sex; so does much of our modern literature. 
_Our advertising, our newspapers, our divorce scandals, our 
“> looseness and promiscuity all tend to place overemphasis 
upon it. Even feminine dress is cleverly designed to play 
up the female form and make it as fascinating as possible to 


in the Community, chapter 5) who gives a thoughtful analysis of the question of 
delinquency and crime from the standpoint of the mental hygienist. 

The following tabulation of seven significant studies in delinquency as it is 
related to physical, mental, and personality disorders shows considerable posi- 
tive correlation: 


Per cent found to be physically, 


Name of Investigator Source of Study mentally, or emotionally defective 
Anderson and Leonard | 1000 court delinquents 34.2% physical defects 
Brigham 500 delinquent girls Total of 527 physical defects, and 
much venereal disease 
Fernald 562 annual admissions to a reform- | 79% physical defects 
atory 
Montague 743 children’s court cases inmates | 79% physical defects 


of reformatories, training schools, 
workhouses, and penitentiaries 


Anderson 502 police court cases 31.4% feeble-minded 
' 58% nervous or mental abnormality 
Bassett (quoted) 1000, Boston Municipal Court 45.6% with some mental abnormal- 
ity 
Root 1916 prisoners in penitentiary | 81.1% intelligence ranging from 


imbecile and nioron to dull normal 
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the opposite sex. The opportunities for sex indulgence and 
the ease and readiness with which its biological consequences 
may be prevented, give still greater prominence to the whole 
matter. For these and other reasons, the likelihood of pre- 
mature arousal of the impulse in young persons was never 
greater than it is today, although it is also true that there were 
never before so many excellent channels for its sublimina- 
tion. 

There is no reliable evidence of the extent of illicit sex- 
indulgence among adolescents. Therenever hasbeen. Alarm- 
ists and cynics like to insist that high-school boys and girls 
are consumed with it, and that youth everywhere is sex-ridden 
—like their elders. More sanguine observers point to the 
innumerable physical outlets which young people of today 
have for their energies, and discount the notion that illicit 
practices are any more common than they ever were, if indeed 
they are as common. They recall sadly that youth in their 
own day erred just as much along sex lines, despite the wide 
conviction among the older generation that only modern 
youth is sex-mad. Certainly the saner attitude toward sex- 
instruction which is prevalent among parents and educators 
today has served to remove much of the mystery that has 
always enshrouded sex, and has raised it from the limbo of the 
evil and the vile to which in past generations it has all too 
commonly been assigned.* We have at last begun to treat 
this whole subject in the dignified and frank manner which 
it merits. 

Need of reliable sex instruction. Still, we have made only 
a beginning. Only a relatively small number of young people 
have ever received any reliable or adequate sex information. 


t Cf. Ellis, H.: Little Essays of Love and Virtue (1921). 

Galloway, T.: Biology of Sex for Parents and Teachers (1913). 

Howard, F. E. and Patry, F. L.: Mental Health, etc. (especially pp. 139-52). 
Neuman, H.: Modern Youth and Marriage (1928). 
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Some of them learn a little from their parents; some mislearn 
more from their comrades; some pick up all they ever know 
at second-hand from the gossip of the street corner and the 
gutter. Few receive any satisfying and elevating information 
regarding this tremendous force in their lives — and in the 
lives of everybody else —at the time when they critically 
need it. | Consequently, many young people yield ignorantly 
to the impulse, and learn only in bitterness and humiliation 
_ afterwards. Curiosity to examine the mysterious and forbid- 
' den animates some; abnormal arousal by contact with the ob- 
scene and salacious and pornographic instigates others; loss of 
control through thoughtless intimacies motivates still others.* 
To all who thus permit their energies to flow into the illicit 
channel of premature or promiscuous indulgence, the sex im- 
pulse is in danger of becoming in very truth a two-edged sword 
that mutilates and destroys. An adult generation - that 
allows its loose amusements and its own weaknesses and ex- 
amples to imperil the welfare and the future of its youths 
merits the full force of that Scripture which assigns the mill- 
stone as the lesser punishment. | 

Marion is a young mother at sixteen. She grew up in a 
home of good breeding and good standards. She received no 
sex instruction from her mother, or indeed from anybody else. 
In fact, no mention of any sort appears ever to have been 
made to her of this subject, except at the time of the establish- 
ment of the menses when her mother made some carefully 
veiled reference to the fact that when she was married she 
would understand how this monthly phenomenon all worked 
into Nature’s plan. Being not particularly inquisitive, Marion 
asked no further enlightenment. At fifteen, apparently in 
all innocence and ignorance, Marion permitted an impetuous 


1 Cf, J. S. Plant: “The Child as a Member of the Family,” Annals of the 
American Academy of Political and Social Science, 160 (March, 1932), p. 70. 
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young friend to become intimate with her. Shocked beyond 
measure at the later discovery that she had become pregnant, 
Marion reproached her mother bitterly, and was in turn re- 
proached by her. Ina friendly home for girls who were shortly 
to become mothers, Marion learned for the first time from a 
kindly matron the story of life. Marion, carrying her baby 
bravely with her, went back into the community, broken and 
humiliated. Whom shall one blame — Marion, her mother, or 
the age? And what is to prevent repetition ad infin. of trag- 
edies like hers? 


9g. Industrial Perils 


According to the 1930 census, no fewer than 667,118 children 
and young adolescents between the ages of 10 and 15 years 
inclusive were gainfully employed in industry in the United 
States.* Some 20,000 of these minors were employed in the 
textile industries. In such circumstances, the recent (1933) 
abolition of child-labor under 16 by the cotton-textile industry 
of the United States comes as a distinct breath of hope for the 
hundreds of thousands of other pubescents who are still en- 
gaged in tasks meant for adult workers to perform.? 

The National Child Labor Committee defines child labor, 


* The industrial depression has operated to reduce drastically the amount of 
child labor in numerous other lines of work besides the cotton textiles. Whereas, 
in 1930, 4.7 per cent of the population between 10 and 15 years of age was gain- 
fully employed in the United States, in 1920 the percentage so employed was 
8.5 per cent, or a total of 1,060,858. There are no reliable statistics to indicate 
the amount of declination in child labor that has taken place since the 1930 
census; that there has been considerable declination is, of course, obvious. 
Thus, it appears that the operation of economic principles has materially re- 
duced an evil which some states had already abolished but which still exists in 
numerous localities and forms of industry. 

2 Cf. J. B. Parsons: ‘Child Labor Must Go,” Journal of the National Education 
Association, 23, no. 7, November, 1934. Traces the history of the struggle to 
enact a Federal law to prevent the exploitation of children by industry; the 
failure of the Supreme Court to sustain the law when it was finally enacted, in 
1917; and the subsequent progress of efforts to secure a child labor amendment 
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in part, as ‘“‘the employment of children at unfit ages, for 
unreasonable hours, under unhealthful conditions.”’ Graver 
than the dangers of stunted growth, damaged hearts, spinal 
deformities and tuberculosis, which are extremely common 
among juvenile workers, and even greater than the number of 
injuries resulting from accidents among them — between 
20,000 and 25,ooo under 18 are thus injured annually in the 
16 states that keep records of such accidents — loom the perils 
of delinquency and crime. The drab life of a spool-tender in a 
cotton factory, for example, who must toil in the lint-filled 
air 10 hours a day, drives unknown numbers of adolescents 
into waywardness and delinquent behavior. So with the hard 
workaday conditions of the juvenile toiler everywhere — in 
the shop, in the mill, in the street trades, in domestic service, 
on the farm, in the quarry and the mine. The nature of the 
task itself may or may not be dangerous to health or to life 
and limb; but, in the words of the 1930 White House Conference 
on Child Health and Protection, the confinement ‘‘makes it 
impossible for the young workers to do any of the things that 
are believed to be essential if they are to come to maturity 
with health and vigor unimpaired.” * 

This goal of unimpaired health and vigor at maturity can 
be reached only by those young persons who are guaranteed 
time to play, opportunity for sport and recreation, and facilities 
for working off their emotional and social energies constructively 
and satisfyingly. Those of them who have no such oppor- 
tunities and are guaranteed no such facilities by society, will 
be in grave danger of seeking the solace of forgetfulness in 
forms of behavior that are destructive and unhealthful. De- 
to the Constitution, which was finally passed by Congress in 1924, and which 


has thus far been ratified by only twenty of the forty-eight states. Quoted by 
permission of Ray Lyman Wilbur. 


« Cf. the White House Conference volume on Child Labor, 592 pp., for a com- 
prehensive study of this problem, with practical recommendations looking 
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linquency and waywardness will tend to become prominent 
emotional satisfiers. 

Bertha, at the age of 12 years was thrown completely upon 
her own resources. She was placed out in domestic service 
in a family that cared far more for the work she could do for 
them outside of school hours than they did for the promotion 
of the girl’s health and happiness. For three years she was 
the family drudge, with no social good times ever permitted. 
She served in the multiple réle of cook, kitchen-maid, nurse- 
maid to the children, and maid-of-all-work. She could afford, 
from the pittance which she was allowed over and above her 
board and keep, nothing for pretty clothes but always had to 
dress plainly and practically. When other girls of her age and 
acquaintance were amusing themselves at parties, or at the 
‘movies,’ or engaging in sports, Bertha was either wheeling 
out her mistress’s baby, or else she was cleaning and dusting 
at home. Bertha longed for pretty things and for good times. 
At 15 she was again thrown upon her own resources, and this 
time, with another lonely girl, she got employment in a shop, 
and together they rented a tiny flat of their own. But the 
idle evening hours irked Bertha, who longed for the lights and 
gaiety of the streets and the amusement-places. She formed 
the acquaintance of a young fellow of doubtful morals, and 
was much in his company. When shop hours were over, 
Bertha sought out his companionship, and was the gayest of 
the gay. The inevitable happened. Bertha became a mother, 


toward its solution. In addition to employment in agriculture, which is not 
usually included in child labor provisions in the various states, children have been 
widely employed in factories, stores, offices, laundries, manufacturing industries, 
and as office boys, telephone operators, servants, and in almost every conceivable 
other type of employment where maturity is not indispensable as a condition for 
successful performance. Almost all the occupations in which children are em- 
ployed are unskilled, mechanical, and monotonous, and offer the child little 
opportunity to acquire other experience or skill that might increase his value as 
a worker. Health hazards are often serious, hours are long, and the influences 
surrounding the young workers are often harmful to their morals and character. 
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and shortly after the father of the child dropped out of 
_ sight. 

Summary. There has been a consistent lowering of the 
mode age of the criminal in the United States in recent years: 
it is now in the late twenties. At the same time there has 
been a penetration downward of delinquent forms of behavior 
into the ranks of middle and late adolescence. In part, this 
lowering of the typical age of the criminal has come about 
through changed methods-of.crime which have necessitated 
in those who hope to evade punishment for their acts youthful 
agility and coolness in ever increasing measure. Many social 
and welfare agencies are constantly at work in criminological 
research, but all are persuaded that there is no single cause of 
crime. ‘The efforts of these agencies are directed particularly 
in the direction of uncovering the causes of wrong-doing and 
delinquency at the lower age-levels. Among the factors lead- 
pain, to waywardness and crime among youth may be included: 
~ (a) loss of loyalty and security in the home situation; (2) 
drabness of the home environment as compared with the glitter 
of cheap amusements and gang adventurings; (3) the natural 
craving in all young persons for adventure and the focusing 
of the limelight upon them, a-situation affording agreeable and 
flattering publicity and hero-worship; (4) the appeal of easy 
wealth and acquisition, which afford the pleasures of possessing 
without the trouble or annoyance of earning; (5) bad asso- 
ciates and influences, particularly those attaching to unsuper- 
vised gang life; (6) ennui and boredom, arising out of idleness 
and the irksomeness of an easy environment; (7) physical 
deficiencies and abnormalities which release irritating reagents 
in the body; (8) exaggerated sex urge, which impels to early or 
illicit experience; and (9) industrial perils, particularly those 
associated with the release of social and emotional energies 
which the toil itself fails to tap. 
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SUPPLEMENTARY PROBLEMS FOR SPECIAL STUDY 


. Analyze the crime statistics included in the last decennial 


United States Census Report, paying special attention to the 
age, nationality, and social status of the criminal population. 
Record also the principal types of misdemeanor. 


. Make a study of and report upon the findings of the White 


House Conference on Child Health and Protection in so far 
as they relate to the problem of delinquency. 


. Do you know any young person who has been apprehended for 


crime or waywardness? What was the nature of the offense? 
What forces probably led the individual to go wrong? What 
disposition was made of the case by the judge? 


. Make a list of all the forces you can think of which might 


incite a young person to waywardness or delinquency. 


. Account for the apparent pleasure which a life of lawlessness 


yields those who follow it. Is it possible for an individual 
who abides by the law — written and unwritten — to derive 
as much pleasure from life as the law-breaker does? 


. For what reasons is the mode age of the criminal diminishing? 


7. To what extent do you believe the attractiveness of crime is 


Io. 


enhanced among both the older and the younger group of 
potential law-breakers by the publicity and the lionizing and 
hero-worship which so frequently are vouchsafed the criminal? 
Do you know of any instances in which such attitudes have 
been manifested by the more scatter-brained among the 
general public? 


. What influences are there in our brand of civilization which 


attract young persons to the possibilities of possessing without 
earning? Are you or are you not in sympathy with this sort 
of easy acquisition as a general policy? 


. What gang experiences have you ever had at first-hand? 


To what degree were they constructive? Destructive? 
Satisfying? ) 

Report accounts of adolescent crime and delinquency from 
the daily press. Can you classify the misdemeanors as to the 
possible or probable forces which incite their perpetrators? 
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Do you know of any instances of delinquent behavior which 
were attributed to physical causes operating within the 
biological organism of the wrong-doer? 
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CHAPTER Vi 
ADOLESCENT INTERESTS 


Case-studies of adolescent interests. Marvin (15). Marvin 
is much engrossed in all kinds of mechanical operations. When- 
ever he is not eating, sleeping, or at school, he is most apt to be 
found tinkering at something or other. He particularly likes 
to take apart his radio, or his bicycle, or the family automobile, 
only to reassemble them when he has satisfied himself as to the 
principal mechanical principles and details involved. At such 
times, screws, nuts, bolts, springs, wires, and parts are strewn 
everywhere. The entire back porch has been converted into 
a workshop, which makes existence somewhat trying to an 
adult with ideals of an orderly home. Marvin has four dis- 
carded ‘B’ batteries, too dead for use in the radio but contain- 
ing still enough ‘juice’ to operate a system of lighting which 
he has constructed from an old light from his bicycle, the tail- 
light from an antiquated automobile, and the bulbs and cases 
of two discarded search-lights. He has wired these fixtures 
in such a way that he can switch on any one of them at will, 
or all four of them simultaneously. Apparently he is not 
particularly disturbed by the fact that the light from them 
grows dim almost as soon as the switch has been turned on. 
In boxes and cartons he has assembled all sorts of parts of 
bicycles, automobiles, and radios. He is always ‘swapping’ 
with his boy friends, and he possesses an inexhaustible store 
from which to select his objects of barter. He takes his bicycle 
completely apart and cleans and oils it thoroughly once every 
week. His hands are always soiled with grease and grime. He 
is quite oblivious of the fact that he ruins his clothes, or that he 
soils a clean hand-towel scandalously when he washes up. Ii, 
during the process of some highly mechanical operation, he 
hears a peculiar yodeling, with his own name prefixed or suffixed, 
he will pause in his work long enough to invite his chum into 
his workshop, where there will ensue a half-hour of comparisons, 
arguings, explanations, diagramming, and bargainings. (By 
LEA be 
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Helen (15). Helen, a sophomore in high school, is beginning 
to show considerable interest in the opposite sex. This repre- 
sents a marked change in her earlier attitude toward boys, for 
until rather recently she would go out of her way to keep at 
a distance from them. She used to be heard to remark that she 
particularly disliked spinach and boys, regarding the latter as 
teasers, mischief-makers, and withal highly disagreeable 
creatures. Recently there was a school party to which Helen 
was invited. For days she made her preparations. Of course, 
there. must be a new dress: that went without saying. But 
when it came to foot-wear, Helen did not find such smooth sail- 
ing. She had visions of a shiny new pair of high-heeled slippers. 
Her mother, however, flatly refused to give her consent. At 
first, Helen tried pleading; finding that of no avail, she under- 
took the persuasiveness of argumentation. She represented 
that she was grown up, and plenty old enough to dress as other 
young ladies dress. Again she was met with a firm refusal, and 
was told that she was altogether too young for such things. 
Then Helen tried reproach. She reprimanded her mother for 
being old-fashioned and unreasonable, and even accused her 
of not wanting her daughter to make a good appearance at the 
party. All the girls were wearing high heels, and she couldn’t 
see why she alone was denied the privilege. Her mother assured 
her that not all the girls were wearing such heels, by any means, 
as her daughter very well knew, and that if some of them were, 
it was because their mothers didn’t know any better. When she 
grew older, she could wear the high heels gracefully, but at 
fifteen they would be extremely unbecoming and awkward. 
There were plenty of very attractive shoes with medium heels, 
and she might buy the prettiest pair of them she could find in 
the shops. Helen was at last won over, but it was a difficult and 
unhappy time for all concerned. (By H. H.) 


Ned (16). Ned is a tall, good-looking lad who has just be- 
come interested in the opposite sex. One of the ways in which 
he aspires to charm his girl acquaintances is through the medium 
of his dress. Some evenings ago my attention was attracted 
to Ned because of the long time he took before his mirror. He 
was dressing for the street, and he seemed to be unusually 
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concerned about his hair. For possibly ten minutes he worked 
at it with brushes, comb, and hands, alternating his grooming 
efforts with attempts to get his hat properly placed and the 
brim properly raked. He said no word to anyone, but the next 
day, through a friend of the family upon whom Ned had called 
for a few moments the night before, after he had finally suc- 
ceeded in completing his sartorial artistry to his satisfaction, 
we learned how very great had been the lad’s care to deck him- 
self out to the best advantage. The following conversation 
had taken place: 

Ned: ‘Mrs. D., you will have to excuse me for not taking 
off my hat in the house. I know it isn’t polite, but I just 
can’t take it off.” : 

Mrs. D.: ‘‘ That’s all right, Ned. But why is it you can’t 
take it off?’ 

Ned: “Well, you see, I have a ‘date’ tonight, and I spent 
so much time fixing my hair and my hat. If I take it off, it 
will spoil the way I have my hair combed.” 

All this was in the most serious vein imaginable. ‘There could 
be not the slightest doubt about Ned’s concern over his personal 
appearance. 


King (15). Until somewhat recently King had never been 
solicitous over the kind of clothes he wore, or how he looked. 
Now, however, there is a marked change. His old clothes are 
no longer respectable enough for school, and only his very best 
ones will do. Boys’ sportswear in the shop windows possesses 
a new fascination for him, and he no longer passes by unobserv- 
ing. Although he slicks his hair straight back, and tries, as his 
mother remarks, to make it look as if it were all one piece, he is 
secretly regretful that his hair has not that wavy fluffiness 
which some of his companions’ possesses. He knows that curly 
locks appeal, and he feels that he has been cheated, as on one 
occasion he confided to me. One afternoon, when the entire 
family happened to be out, King resolved to perform an opera- 
tion upon his hair that might greatly improve its appearance. 
Getting down his sister’s curling-iron, he set to work with all the 
confidence and expectancy of a debutante. When his mother 
returned home some time later, she was greeted by a strangely 
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unfamiliar spectacle. Her son’s ordinarily smooth hair pre- 
sented a series of humps and frizzled ends, some of them half- 
burned off and all of them scorched and sizzling. The odor of 
burning hair and grease and flesh (!) was overpowering. One 
glance at the curling-iron dangling from the socket of an electric 
fixture nearby told the story eloquently. His mother repressed 
the laugh that sprang involuntarily to her lips, and turned 
quickly away. King himself was not any too sure that he had 
improved his appearance, and he showed considerable reluctance 
about going out on the street. Somewhat later in the afternoon, 
his mother casually suggested that King might go to the barber’s 
and have a shampoo. The next morning, his hair was slicked 
down in the accustomed manner, and King went off to school as 
usual. It has been slicked down smoothly ever since. (By B. S.) 


ZL Myrtle (rs). Myrtle is an extremely active young lady; her 
(parents often remark that she is continually in motion. She 
likes to affect a very grown-up manner. Her clubs, parties, and 

entertainings are all taken very seriously by her. She is not 
greatly interested in her studies; in fact, she finds school ex- 
tremely dull. She is an ardent ‘movie fan’; she knows all 
about the ‘stars’ and the most intimate details of their lives. 
Much of her spare time is spent at the theaters. She is an 
“omnivorous reader, romances and love-stories being her favor- 
‘ites: anything else is scornfully passed over. She has somewhat 
vague ideas about her future vocation, favoring either the 
profession of ‘movie star,’ or ‘scenario’ writer, or both. She 
is interested in boys, her ideal being a good athlete, although 
ishe herself is not particularly interested in athletics. She 

‘seizes every opportunity to dance, and longs to be recognized 

‘as a graceful and accomplished dancer. She is extremely 

susceptible to ‘fads’ and is always among the very first in her 

high school to embrace some new interest and aid in its popular- 
ization among her fellows. She has no cares or worries. All 
she asks is a romantic novel, or a deeply dramatic ‘movie,’ or 

\an evening of dancing or entertainment. (By H. H.) 
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Florence (15). Judging from Florence’s actions, her counte- 
nance, her general appearance, and her conversation, her 
principal interest at the present time is to add as many young 
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male admirers to her list as possible. Her face, naturally pretty 

in a girlish way, is too often adorned with rouge, powder, and 
lipstick. Only under the critical eye of her mother is it devoid 
of all make-up. Her hair is always scrupulously in order, for 
she spends many a minute — both in public and in private — 
in rolling and twisting bothersome but attractive ringlets that 
curl around the nape of her neck. It is not only Florence’s 
countenance that makes her look for all the world like a high- 
school graduate instead of a freshman, but her sophisticated 
style of dress adds to the illusion. She designs and actually 
makes most of her own clothes, and always with the purpose of 
setting off to advantage her girlish figure. She attends all the 
high-school basket-ball games, not because she is interested 
in the game but because she is interested in the players. When 
the girls stay for afternoon practice, Florence stays, too, not to 
play but to mingle in the side-lines with the boys who come 
to watch the girls at practice. Thus she has full sway over the 
males, while the rest of the girls are prancing about the gym- 
nasium. A reproduction of some of Florence’s monologue-like 
conversation with a girl-friend runs about as follows: “Oh, 
I think he’s darling! Do you know him to speak to? Then, 
please introduce me! Well, I don’t know who I would rather 
take to the dance, Bill or Paul. Are my ends all curled up? 
Is my nose shiny? Well, he must like me, because he took off 
my overshoes this morning! But I’m not so keen on him! If 
only he were that good-looking fellow I see on Main Street 
every day!’’ On and on she goes by the hour, never silent, 
never thoughtful: always talkative, vivacious, preening. (By 
Aes Gs) 


/ Joe (17). Last week Joe refused absolutely to wear a new tie 
his mother had bought for him when she was down-town. 
A year or two ago, a tie might have been yellow, purple, or 
green, or all of them in combination, or there might have been 
no tie at all, and he would never have uttered a word of com- 
plaint. But recently he has shown a very strong aversion to 
purple. This keen sensory discrimination is not restricted to 
color and shade, but it seems to embrace everything he ex- 
periences through any of his senses. Cabbage can positively 
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not be cooked in the home when Joe is about, for he has a violent 
dislike for the odor of it, although in his earlier childhood and 
pubescence he showed no such peculiarity. Joe craves strongly- 
spiced foods. He pours mustard, catsup, and dressing on every- 
thing he eats. He loves pickles of all kinds, and he revels in 
peppers that are too strong for anyone else in the family even to 
taste. If he likes any dish, he wants an unreasonable amount of 
it, and is satisfied if he has nothing else. For example, he dotes on 
bread-pudding, and when it can be had he will make a complete 
meal upon it if nobody prevents. He will drink nothing with his 
meals but unboiled cocoa: if it is boiled, he will not touch it. 
He complains that the odor of boiled or boiling milk sickens him. 
He has always used an inordinate amount of sugar in cocoa and 
on all desserts; of late, however, he has been cutting down the 
amount sharply, explaining that too much sugar is not good for 
the complexion. (By L. M. L.) 


The role of interests. Each life-age has its own particular 
interests. It derives its satisfactions from activities that are 
in a sense peculiar to itself. In the carrying out of these ac- 
tivities are found the chief joys which the individual experi- 
ences. The pre-school child engages in one set of activities, 
and finds delight in them; the school child engages in another 
set, and in them finds his delight; the young, middle, and later 
adolescents engage in still other sets, and experience pleasure 
in them; adult individuals seek other activities from which to 
derive their enjoyment; senescents find their happiness in a 
somewhat restricted but none the less satisfying range of 
activities that are limited rather definitely to their group. 
The interests of one life-age may overlap into the contiguous 
ages. 

The interests of adolescents are multifarious. It is our in- 
tention in this chapter to endeavor to classify and describe such 
of them as are revealed in several thousand case-studies of 
adolescent activities and in half a lifetime’s intimate associa- 
tion with adolescents of the high-school and college level. 
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By examining the interests of youth one can possibly discern a 
more accurate portrait of the teen years than can be obtained 
through any other lens. After all, an individual zs largely 
what he enjoys, and the best measuring-stick we can obtain 
for judging him and understanding and appreciating him is 
the tape-line of his own interests. 
__Interest in personal appearance: (1) Clothing. There is no 
‘more certain indication that a boy is no longer a boy than the 
| fact of his beginning to show a new interest in his clothes and 
‘in his personal appearance. The dawning sex consciousness 
| stimulates a profound modification in his attitude toward the 
impression he makes before others. So long as a boy remains 
| a boy —with plenty of exceptions —he is bothered very 
little about the clothing he wears. Indeed, dirty and wrinkled 
wearing apparel is often greatly preferred to clean and well- 
kept wearing apparel. Rips and tears and smudges and 
patches and holes are of small consequence: life is too fascinat- 
ing and the world of boyville too filled with-adventure to 
permit of any time or thought for what one is wearing or how 
one looks. 

But when pubescence arrives, the importance of clothes 
begins to be enormously enhanced, both for the boy and for 
.the girl. Heretofore somewhat less indifferent than her brother 
‘in the matter of clothing, the girl of fourteen and beyond de- 
votes herself with much zeal to the engrossing subject of 
‘dress. One’s personal appearance becomes an absorbing 
‘matter. The show-window and the fashion sheet and the 
department store and the clothing store and the mail-order- 
house catalogue take on new significance as the youthful maid 
visualizes herself in the light of awakened consciousness of 
dress. 

‘Sport’ clothes appeal strongly to the young high-school 
girl. They possess sufficient uniqueness, color, and com- 
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fort to make them popular. At school, ‘sport’ dresses — 
tailored, plain, and short-skirted — loosely fitting slip-on 
sweaters, mannish ties, the thinnest of silk stockings and a 
minimum of underwear comprise the typical costume. At 
the athletic field, ‘middies’ and bloomers are everywhere in 
evidence. At home and about the neighborhood, beach 
pajamas provide the desired effect; in winter sports, ski pants 
and jacket are favorite costumes. All in all, no age could 
possibly have conceived or adopted forms of juvenile feminine 
dress better suited to its needs than the present adolescent 
generation has done. For an athletic form of existence, for a 
vigorous life of activity, for sports and games and athletics, 
they are about ideal. For comfort, durability, and practi- 
cality, they can hardly be surpassed. 

The boy, never as well provided with interesting and diverse 
forms of dress as his sister, nevertheless makes the best of 
such sartorial opportunities as exist for his sex. Many a 
mother is made all but frantic on those frequently recurring 
occasions when her young adolescent son gets out the ironing 
board and sets to work pressing his suit for some party or 
social occasion at which it would be the height of poor taste 
to appear without clothes freshly pressed, clean and well- 
brushed. In more easy circumstances, the suit may be taken 
to the tailor for a more skilled sponging and pressing. For the 
school and the theater and the street, the adolescent boy also 
prefers his clothes to be pressed and neat. Clean shirts that 
could be gotten on his back only by dint of threats or rewards 
a year or two earlier, now become absolutely indispensable 
to his wardrobe. Some of these youthful connoisseurs of 
dress require a fresh shirt each morning, and always a tie that 
will go well with it and with the suit one is to wear. Much 
difficulty is experienced in finding collars of just the right flare, 
or height, or lowness or highness, or style. Hose must be 
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striking in their patterns and harmonizing in their shades. 
If an overcoat is worn, it must be of the latest style, and of 
the proper length. If it is too long or too short, the youth 
scorns it as impossible. One fifteen-year-old dubbed his 
overcoat which he insisted was more than two inches longer 
than the style dictated, ‘an undertaker’s coat,’ and refused 
to wear it. ‘Trousers must be shapeless, with sailor-like flares, 
and always with cuffs. A great deal of time before the mirror 
is required to adjust the tie at the correct position. For school 
and less formal occasions, long, loose sweaters— often scrawled 
with hieroglyphics that have meaning only for their decora- 
tors — take the place of jackets, and a rolled or open collar 
replaces the carefully manipulated necktie. 

One of the most painful problems which the adolescent girl 
faces perennially is the problem of the party dress. It does 
not matter that there are already several, all in perfect condi- 
tion, hanging in the closet. Each new party demands, or 
ought to demand, a new dress! Beginning somewhere 
in the vicinity of the fourteenth birthday, the longing for 
formal party dresses comes very much into evidence in most 
homes where there are young ladies in the early teens. Teas- 
ing, implorings, sulking, flattery, reproach, all are made use 
of on occasion in order to obtain the parental consent for the 
acquisition of a new creation of the dressmaker’s art. There 
is possibly no greater joy known to the adolescent girl than 
that experienced in the wearing of a stylish, new party dress. 
The longing for pretty gowns knows no satiety. If they can- 
not be purchased in sufficient quantity to satisfy, they can 
often be produced by the surprisingly clever fingers of the girl 
herself, who may become quite dexterous in the cutting over 
of those already in her wardrobe. Not a few young women 
possess real genius in this line, and are able to transform old 
dresses into attractive and up-to-the-minute new ones, and 
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this in an age when sewing is quite out of vogue in the repertoire 
of young feminine accomplishments. 

(2) Hair. The arrangement and care of the hair receive 
a great deal of attention in early adolescence. The budding 
young lady discovers that hair is a woman’s crown of beauty, 
and having made that discovery she consumes considerable 
time before her mirror in calculating the chances of her own 
hair being considered beautiful, and in aiding Nature by all 
the arts known to her in turning the balance unquestionably 
in its favor.- Curling and waving and marcelling are resorted 
to indefatigably. Experimental attempts at doing it in a 
new way are frequently made. The attractive advertisements 
of various and sundry types of coiffure in the beauty shop 
window are pored over for long minutes at a time. The style 
of hair-dressing affected by some favorite or beautiful ‘movie’ 
star becomes fraught with great personal significance as the 
girl endeavors to visualize her own hair done in the same 
manner. The individual coiffures worn by other young women 
are scrutinized eagerly in the hope that some valid suggestion 
for one’s own adoption may be found. Much conversation 
among girl companions turns upon hair and coiffures. Long 
periods are spent before the mirror in training locks this way 
or that; in dexterously manipulating ‘bobby pins’ to hold a 
desired effect in place; in concealing unruly wisps and ends 
that have most exasperating ways of pouncing out like jump- 
ing-jacks at inopportune occasions; and in scrutinizing and 
criticizing and denouncing. 

The adolescent boy, too, has his hair troubles. It is no 
uncommon thing for a fifteen-year-old youth to spend from 
five to fifteen minutes before his mirror, working industriously 
and often bitterly upon his hair. If it is straight and stringy, 
salvation is to be had in plastering it down with some of the 
numerous brands of grease supplied for the purpose. When 
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treated in this fashion, hair will gratifyingly resist the elevating 
influence of the wind, or of its own inherent obtuseness, and 
one can go hatless and happy. If it is naturally curly, heaven 
is more or less consciously admitted to have been kind, and 
little human manipulation is needed.*' Against such a contest- 
ant for the smiles and favors of the girls, the straight-haired 
youth is at a distinct and almost insuperable disadvantage. 
Even scrupulous tonsorial care and regular trimming at the 
barber’s cannot compensate for the absence of a natural wave. 
In such discouraging conditions, the straight-haired youth has 
but one alternative to plastering it down: his sister’s curling 
iron! Unfortunately there are no statistics to indicate how 
many of your successful and pompous adult men of affairs, their 
scalps now almost if not quite bald, once or twice upon a 
time when they were fifteen or sixteen stood secretly before 
a mirror and scorched and frizzled their stringy hair in the 
shimmering hope that they might be able to convert it into the 
curling locks that were felt to be so intriguing to their young 
companions of the opposite sex! The outcome of such creative 
efforts is and never has been in doubt; the hair is mutely per- 
mitted thereafter to revert to a state of nature, corrected only 
by a philosophical greasing and brushing. 

(3) Nails. The young adolescent girl is becoming keenly 
fingernail-conscious. Her nails must be kept trimmed and 
| filed to a point; to permit them passively to follow the contour 
jof the fingertips stamps a young woman at once among her 
‘associates as impossibly behind the times. Manicuring im- 
plements are as indispensable as any other toilet articles. 


< It is also true, however, that both feminine tastes and masculine willingness 
to conform vary considerably in this matter of the young male’s hair. Some 
adolescent girls dislike curly hair intensely on the head of a young companion of 
the opposite sex; some adolescent males themselves dislike it quite as heartily, 
and will do everything in their power to discourage any tendency their locks may 
have in this direction. 
ba 4 
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Dirty or dull nails are inexcusable. They must be kept clean 

-and burnished, and be preferably coral-tinted rather than 
natural. Equipped with such glossy, spotless, and pointed 
nails, the girl experiences no small amount of pleasure in keep- 
ing her hands and fingers conspicuously in evidence." 

The tastes of adolescent males in this regard differ. Some 
like to trim their nails closely and evenly, and will not permit 
them to overhang the finger tips. Others ape their female 
cousins to the extent.of allowing them to grow long and keeping 
them fairly clean. Some are particular about manicuring and 
polishing; some look with strong disapproval upon any mas- 
culine evidence of polishing or manicuring. 

» (4) The complexion. The young girl does not advance very 
/ far upon the road of pubescence before she begins to manifest 
oe iderable interest in the matter of facial make-up. It is 
not sufficient that Nature has blessed her with a clear skin 
and the flush of youth; Nature can be improved upon by deft 
touches here and there with cosmetics. In consequence it is 
not at all unusual for one to be confronted anywhere and at 
any time with the spectacle of a girl in her earliest teens with 
her face little more than a painted canvas of red and white and 
black. The manufacturer of so-called ‘beauty preparations’ 
can be sure always of a fruitful market for his wares among 
the adolescent generation. The columnist who specializes in 
‘beauty hints’ in the daily press or in the popular magazine 


. Young girls frequently prove to be quite original and inventive in the matter 
of nail-culture. One young miss, for example, who was denied the use of nail- 
polish by her mother, the latter insisting that fingernails were intended to be as 
nature supplied them, discovered after some preliminary experimentation with 
available substitutes for polish that ‘Newskin’ when spread over her nails made 
them shine quite as brilliantly as the conventional polish could do. Another 
girl, allowed to use only colorless polish but craving a ruby tint, found that by 
painting on a preliminary coat of ‘Mercurochrome’ and then applying the polish 
over it she could create a satisfying ruby effect at will. Her mother finally 
capitulated in despair, and allowed her daughter to buy tinted polish. 
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can be sure always of eager and avid readers among those in 
their teens. 

Pimples and blotches and other excrescences upon the face 
are invariably a source of deep concern. A young girl will 
worry more over such mars to her facial beauty than she will 
over algebraic formulae or French verbs. If massaging and 
the faithful application of ‘beauty’ creams and lotions will 
not afford relief, she will be willing to deny herself sugar and 
sweets — following the recommendation of the ‘beauty col- 
umnist’ — for an indefinite period in the hope that her com- 
plexion will ‘clear up.’ No dietary sacrifice is too exacting 
if there is good prospect ahead of a good skin and a good 


_ complexion. 


Eyebrows, too, may be either an asset or a liability. If an 
asset, they will be naturally well arched, of pencil-line thin- 
ness, and easily responsive to training. If a liability, they 
will be straight rather than curved, thick and somewhat bushy, 
and obstinate in their irregularity. The example set by one’s 
favorite ‘screen star’ in the matter of eyebrow culture is 
usually the determining factor in the efforts which the adoles- 
cent admirer will put forth in manipulating her own eyebrows. 

Boys become strongly aware also in their early adolescent 
years of matters like these in their own persons. Inasmuch, 
however, as convention does not make available for their use 
such correctives as dyes, ‘beauty preparations,’ complexion 
creams, lipsticks, cosmetics, eyebrow pencils, and the like, 
they are compelled to become reconciled to whatever comeli- 
ness of face and form Nature may have blessed them with. 
Still, the cases in which boys have been known to put forth 
secret or furtive efforts to improve their faces are without 
number. Some of them will deny themselves indulgence in 
sweets of all sorts in order to rid their faces of pimples and 
blotches; some will assay clandestine dabs of powder; some 
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will make strenuous efforts to soften their skin with cold 
cream; some will surreptitiously train their eyebrows to arch, 
their ears to lie back close to the head, their nose to tilt 
at the approved angle. One boy passed week after week in 
a state of semi-suffocation because of the persistence with 
which he exerted manual pressure upon his overprominent 
nose, hoping to reduce the angle of its elevation. Another 
became so angry because he had strikingly red cheeks that 
he resorted to a white, pasty theatrical wax to obliterate them. 

(5) Shoes. When the goddess of fashion decreed high heels 
for milady, she won forthwith as many devotees of her cult 
as there were and are adolescent girls in the world. From the 
day when the little girl decks herself out playfully in the grown- 
up dress and the high-heeled shoes of her mother or older sister, 
she has one overpowering purpose, and that is to be herself the 
proud possessor and wearer of ‘French heels.’ Her mother 
ordinarily succeeds by strict prohibitions in preventing the 
realization of this ambition until the girl gets into high school. 
But from then on it is an increasingly difficult and inevitably 
losing battle for the parent. The first bona fide school party, 
with its gown and escort, brings the matter to a sharp issue. 
The parent may win out this time, but only this time. By the 
time of the second formal affair, she will have pulled down her 
banner and surrendered ignominiously. The arguments which 
the young lady puts up are many and powerful: one can dance 
so much better if the heels are well elevated; one’s dress shows 
off to so much better advantage; one appears taller and more 
ladylike; everybody else will be wearing high heels; you can’t 
buy ‘dancing-pumps’ without them; people laugh at you 
if you ‘stump around’ in boots; one doesn’t like to be singled 
out from among a whole hall-full of young folks just because 
her mother doesn’t know what kind of shoes are correct for a 
dance! And so the arguments run. Small wonder that few 
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young women actually appear at formal affairs in other than 
the approved footgear. Small wonder, too, that the majority 
of young high-school girls follow the examples of their mothers 
and wear high-heeled shoes in the house, on the street, at 
school, in all weather and wherever they go.* 

(6) Adornments. Managers of emporiums of cheap mer- 
chandise testify unanimously to the strong appeal which such 
articles of adornment as rings, bracelets, pins, earrings, beads, 
brooches, pendants, and small baubles generally have for 
young adolescent girls. It is no unusual thing to see half a 
dozen rings upon a girl’s hands, several strings of beads hanging 
from her neck, and three or four bracelets on her wrists. Five- 
and-ten-cent stores and the jewelry counters of department 
stores do a thriving business in these small articles. 

Sashes and ribbons and scarves are likewise extremely 
popular among girls. For sport dress, and for the tennis 
court and athletic field, a broad band of ribbon to bind the 
hair and keep it from blowing in one’s eyes is both a practical 
and a decorative thing. A brightly colored scarf knotted 
loosely over one shoulder is more decorative than practical, 
but it is very popular. The stores reap a golden harvest 
likewise from these articles of clothing. 

(7) Hats. Increasingly, except for formal occasions, both 
sexes of juveniles appear to be discarding hats. For school 
and sport wear, bérets and caps have superseded more con- 
ventional forms of headdress for boys and girls alike. Hosts 
of juveniles are going hatless entirely, on all occasions and in 


t One finds girls occasionally, in their craving after high heels which are not 
permitted by their mothers, resorting to such devices as driving short, broad- — 
headed nails up into the heels of their shoes, leaving the heads protruding an 
inch or so, and thus achieving much satisfaction in parading on the sidewalks. 
Still others are found now and then who have hit upon the device of gluing half- 
spools to the bottom of their heels, and walking about thereafter as though on 
stilts. 
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all climates and seasons. ‘This is a fad that deserves to become 
still more popular from the standpoint of comfort and of 
health. 

For semi-dress and for street wear, as well as for church 
and dress-up occasions, the adolescent girl is satisfied if she 
has a hat that is up to the minute in style, and can have a | 
new one often enough to make it appear to her friends that 
she is a young woman of good taste and particularity. 

The young adolescent male is likewise hat-conscious. He 
requires, if he wears one at all, a hat that is light colored — 
preferably light gray —in good style, and properly angled. 
He may spend a good ten minutes before his mirror when he 
is going out, manipulating and shaping, and molding and 
pulling and tilting. Only his mirror can tell him when it is 
properly shaped and placed. 

‘Sports. The solitary play of early childhood and the semi- 
socialized play of later childhood disappear typically with 
the coming of the teen years, and the play interests of the 
young adolescent become much more highly and completely 
socialized. The age of marbles passes irrevocably over into 
the age of team games and athletics. 

To an age conspicuously lacking in need or opportunity for 
any great amount of juvenile work about the home, the uni- 
versality of sports has come as a Godsend. Through competi- 
tive athletics and through the myriads of recreational agencies, 
modern youth keeps itself wholesome, sound, and physically 
strong and fit. Its interests are of the field and camp and 
exercising ground. In them it finds physical satiety, intellec- 
tual challenge and moral safety. By their beneficent contri- 
butions, sports and athletics build bodies of surprising strength, 
endurance, and suppleness. 

The lingering snows of the northern regions are hardly 
melted away before bats and gloves and masks and baseballs 
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spring into evidence in a thousand playfields and a thousand 
back yards and vacant lots as millions of young people hear 
the call of the baseball season, and yield themselves in full 
abandon to its necromancy. In the fall, September days 
are still young when bounding footballs soar aloft from these 
same playfields, as the youth of the nation plunges into three 
fascinating months of football joy. In thousands of high 
schools boys compete with all their hearts and with all their 
strength and skill of muscle to ‘make’ the teams; they will 
‘study diligently in order to merit the privilege of ‘trying out’; 
they will deny themselves heroically in order to keep physically 
fit; they will spend long hours in training in order to help 
bring victory to their school or class when the great contest 
comes. 

- During the school year, both sexes are keenly interested 
in basketball and volleyball. Those who sit on the side- 
lines and yell for their team get quite as much joy out of the 
games as do those who play. The amount of school spirit, 
of co-operativeness, of pride and satisfaction, which these and 
other school-time games call forth cannot be calculated or 
appreciated by any except those who are still in their teens. 
Gymnastics also, amid the surroundings of the high-school 
igymnasium, are a source of keen delight to boys and girls 
alike. Calisthenics, horse-work, rope-work, vaulting, stunts, 
handsprings, ‘meets,’ and the like become, under the influence 
of an inspired leader or coach, tremendously satisfying to 
their youthful participants. There is no more lively and excit- 
ing spot anywhere than a high-school athletic field on the day 
of a school track-meet. Gaily decorated automobiles, decked 
out in the school or class colors and laden to the axles with 
yelling, cheering throngs of revelers, dash about the streets. 
Eager participants and supporters solicit ‘thumb-jerked’ 
rides from good-natured motorists who have not forgotten 
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what it is to be young. Bands blare. Automobile horns 
honk. Class songs rise above the uproar of exhausts. Banners 
wave. Streamers fly. Everybody is happy, eager, excited, 
expectant. Adolescent life is transformed into one vast 
carnival of happiness. 

In the long vacation season, while strenuous team-play of 
_an organized sort is not much in evidence, the youthful interest 
in sports and recreations does not wane. Camping for those 
who can possibly indulge in it becomes almost an obsession. 
Boating and canoeing and swimming and idling on a sunny 
beach in bathing-suits are timeless in their appeal to all youth. 
Fishing and hunting and archery and tennis and golf and soccer 
and horse-back riding and bicycling and automobiling and 
motorcycling and card-playing and dancing and amateur 
theatricals afford means of physical and social expression which 
young people everywhere follow with extreme satisfaction. 
Music and singing and radio and parties and chatting con- 
tribute no small amount to the enjoyment of vacation time, 
and to the enjoyment of occasional free time during the 
school year. 

Gang interests. The pubescent and early adolescent years 
find the social satisfiers predominant. The gang spirit holds 
over from later childhood and motivates much of the behavior 
of the fourteen- and fifteen-year-old. Nothing characterizes 
the juvenile gang more than the importance which it attaches 
to its place of rendezvous. This may be a space in a cellar, 
partitioned off from the prying eyes of others by packing-cases 
or dry-goods boxes; or it may be, if opportunity offers, the 
loft of a barn or garage or shed; it may even be an attic cham- 
ber which some sympathetic parent has turned over to the 
gang as its sanctum sanctorum; in less fortunate circumstances, 
it may be a shack or lean-to or subterranean dugout anywhere 
within easy reach of its membership. 
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Frequently those rare individuals who have been privileged 
to enter the rendezvous have been amazed at the furnishings 
and decorations which the gang has supplied. The walls 
(if there are walls) may be found covered with pictures of ball- 
players, prize fighters, ‘movie stars,’ e¢ al. The furnishings 
are likely to be dilapidated or broken chairs and tables, dis- 
carded or appropriated surreptitiously from the several homes 
of the constituents. In one gang sanctum recently visited, 
there were found a boxing-ring, a punching-bag, a trapeze, 
and a stretcher, testifying eloquently to the athletic interests 
of the habitués. In another, an electric lighting outfit was 
found to be in gloomy, half-visible operation, the sole fixture 
being a grinning skull suspended from the center of the ceiling. 
In still another, far underground, there was a reading-table, 
covered with well-thumbed books and magazines, a small 
radio, and a rude stove, together with some six or seven wooden 
boxes and an old sofa. One gang, cleverer than the rest, had 
a summer and a winter headquarters: the former, in the base- 
ment of the home of one of the members, where it was cool; 
the latter, in the attic of the home of another member, where 
it was warm. 

| The activities of these juvenile groupings vary considerably. 
Perhaps most often their interests run to athletics, but reading 
interests, mechanical or constructional interests, and purely 
\social interests are likewise keen. Some of their ‘dens’ are 
crude laboratories, where many of the fascinating mysteries 
of chemistry are diligently attacked; others are surprisingly 
/well-equipped workshops, where radios are tinkered upon, 
‘old alarm clocks reconditioned, electric bells manufactured, 
‘walnut’ cabinets and furniture built, or old motors ‘taken 
down,’ assembled, and reassembled; still others are interesting — 
libraries, where books, magazines, catalogues, ticket-books 
and newspapers strew the tables and cover the floors and fill 
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the cases and packing-boxes that line the walls; still others 

are bare of all fittings except a table and a sufficient number 

of boxes or chairs to seat the members. Occasionally there 

are a rude stage and a curtain made of gunny-sacks or sugar- 

bags to provide for ‘shows,’ minstrels and exhibitions. Oc- 
-}casionally, too, there are simple paraphernalia for gambling, 
am or for card-playing. 

All-day hikes into the suburbs or open country are popular 

| among many gangs. Lunches may be carried and ‘weenies’ — 
roasted over an open fire. On trips like these the orchards and 
gardens of farmers in the region covered are likely to be pilfered 
as the youngsters forage for fruit and berries and flowers. 
|On such occasions ‘No Trespass’ signs serve only as intriguing 
invitations to a mild form of lawlessness which undoubtedly 
flows in the blood of young adolescent boys. After long hours 
passed in hiking, roving about, in lying idle and dreaming upon 
the grass, and in playing pranks and tricks of all sorts upon 
one another and upon the populace amid which the trip takes 
them, the lads return tired and happy — unless they decide 
to sleep in the open —to their ‘dens’ where the exciting 
experiences of the day are rehearsed and re-rehearsed until 
the call of home and bed become overpowering. The thrill 
of just idling about, the joys in comradeship, the revelings in 
complete freedom of action and behavior, the pleasant secrecy 
that surrounds their activities, the glowing awareness of a 
perfect esprit de corps among them, all combine to make the 
gang life of youth extremely satisfying and appealing.” 

« A number of studies of friendship among children and adolescents have been 
reported by various investigators, who have sought to find out the factors upon 
which friendships and camaraderies among them are based. P. H. Furfey 
(“Some Factors Influencing the Selection of Boys’ Chums,” Jour. Appld. Psy- 
chol., 1927, 2, pp. 47-51) found that boys nearly always choose other boys from 
their own neighborhood or from their class at school, preferring those of the same 


age, size, intelligence and maturity. Hartshorne and May (“Studies in Deceit,” 
Books 1 and 2, 1928, 414 and 306 pp.) concluded that the characters of children 
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Collections. From middle childhood, the zest for collecting 
certain small objects in the environment exerts a powerful 
influence over the activities of boys and girls. The collecting 
interest continues to be strong throughout the greater part of 
adolescence. The objects collected comprise an almost end- 
less number of articles which have some personal interests to 
ithe possessor. The pins and buttons and pretty stones and 
| the ‘cobblers’ and stamps and paper-dolls and indiscriminate 
pictures, all of which appealed to the preadolescent child, 
igive place with the arrival of the teens to articles more in- 
'timately and closely related to the life and the experiences of 
ithe adolescent years. Some of these, such as butterflies, moths, 
dragonflies, leaves and other nature specimens, are inspired 
‘by the study of natural history in the school. Most of them, 
however, arise out of the social, non-school experiences — 
or at least non-classroom experiences — of the individual. 
Scrapbooks containing items from the sporting page regarding 
| favorite athletes, ball-players, famous football or baseball 
| plays, and the like; or clippings along the line of one’s interests, 


conform more closely to the standards of their circle of friends than they do to 
those of home, parents, or teachers. E. D. Patridge (‘‘A Study of Friendships 
among Adolescent Boys,” Jour. Genetic Psychol., 48, no. 2, pp. 472-77) found 
that adolescent boys in summer camps tend strongly to select their chums and 
friends on the basis of similar chronological age and mental age. L. Warner 
(“Influence of Mental Level on the Formation of Boys’ Gangs,” Jour. Appld. 
Psychol., 1923, 7, pp. 224-36) found that similarity of mental age was a much 
stronger bond in holding boys together than chronological age, and that while 
proximity of homes and common experiences — such, as selling newspapers — 
do of course bring them into contact with one another, it is the factor of mental 
age that holds them together. He found also that circumstances upon which 
adults base their friendships — such as similarity of education, or social stand- 
ards, etc. — exert far less influence over the formation of juvenile friendships. 
P. E. Williams (“‘A Study of Adolescent Friendships,” Ped. Sem., 1923, 30, pp. 
342-46) concluded from the statements of the boys themselves that they usually 
choose for their friends fellows who are ‘good sports,’ ‘fair and square,’ ‘full of 
fun,’ ‘will stick to you,’ ‘are friendly,’ ‘are athletic,’ etc. He concluded also 
that similarity in mental and chronological age determines the genesis and per- 
petuation of juvenile comradeships. 
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such as radio, travel, school, scouting, etc., are almost universal 
among young high-school pupils. Silhouettes, pictures of 
favorite actors, sketches, catalogues, ticket-books, photo- 
graphs of friends and mates, school publications, autographs, 
rospectuses, yearbooks loom large and bulky among the 
rized possessions. Samples of advertised products and 
_ places, such as free beauty preparations, ‘where to go,’ 
‘lots of mail free,’ magic and sleight-of-hand’ books, free 
Brat on all conceivable kinds of commodities, scenic book- 
ets and folders appeal strongly. The writing and receiving 
of ‘fan’ mail sometimes mount to sizable proportions, and 
the possession of autographed, copies of the photographs of 
/favorite ‘movie’ actors and actresses is a source of endless 
delight. Much pleasure in the earlier adolescent years is 
derived from the ‘swapping’ of possessions; in middle adoles- 
cence and beyond, however, this loses its appeal as one tends 
to limit his acquisition to objects which possess personal and 
sentimental value, and so are not transferable. 
Character-books and autograph-books are endlessly and 
timelessly popular among high-school pupils, and are by no 
means uncommon among college adolescents. The craze for 
such reminders usually gets under way during the first junior 
high-school grade, the girls being the leaders and the pace- 
setters always. First puppy-love affairs spring up like mush- 
room growths at this time, and the autograph book supplies 
abundant opportunity for intriguing publicity for them, and 
for thinly-veiled reference to their actual or suspected existence. 
The emotional expression thus afforded is very real, if not 
usually original. Various forms of tricks and misrepresenta- 
tion are resorted to by the boys to obtain fleeting possession 
of the book of some one of their girl friends in order to exult 
over its intimate contents and to decorate its page with some 
original poetic or artistic touch before it finds its way back to 
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its owner. In vain do teachers inveigh against such books; 
in vain do they caution young persons that it is very foolish 
to write things one will be ashamed of in later years; the 
only result of such well-meant advice, so far as the recipient 
is concerned, is the exercising of great care that when a teacher 
is invited to write in it, a blank page is put before her and the 
book is judiciously removed when she has finished writing, 
lest there be opportunity for her to examine the contents." 

Samples of the sentimental rhymes taken from the memory- 
book of a junior high-school girl run as follows: 


Two in a hammock 
All ready to kiss — 
When all of a sudden 
It went like 1YIS! 


Eyes are made to twinkle, 
Cheeks are made to blush, 

Boys are made to flirt with, 

And lips are made to — oh, hush! 


This one occurs three times: 


Helen now, Helen forever, 
Johnson now, but not forever! 


Nearly every page concludes with such sentiments as these: 
‘Yours till Niagara Falls!’ ‘Yours till silver spoons!’ ‘Yours 
till butter flies!’ ‘Forget-me-not!’ ‘My heart pants 4 U,’ 
and the like. 


t The so-called ‘slam-books’ prevalent among young adolescent pupils are, 
as the term suggests, calculated to encourage the recording of detracting or 
otherwise uncomplimentary sentiments regarding any one and everyone within 
one’s circle of acquaintances and mates. Frequently a fourteen-year-old girl 
will go home in tears after coming upon something uncomplimentary about 
herself in the ‘slam-book’ of some friend. 
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The following verses are taken from various autograph 
albums belonging to high-school pupils: 


If UBUandIBI 

It’s EZ to C the reason Y 

I care for U 

Because U are 2 Y’s. 

2 T’s me with your laughing eyes. (Age 16.) 


Little dabs of powder 

Little dabs of paint _ 

Make a little girl - 

Look like what she ain’t. (Age 14.) 


Many a ship was lost at sea 

For want of tar and rudder — 
Many a fellow has lost his girl 

By talking to anudder. (Age 16.) 


I thought, I thought, 

I thought in vain, 

At last I thought 

I’d write my name. (Age 17.) 


When oranges grow on apple trees 

And the Sahara desert grows muddy, 
When cats and dogs wear BVD’s. 

That’s when I want to study. (Age 15.) 


New York girls are pretty 

Boston girls are smart, 

But it takes a —— 

High School girl 

To break a fellow’s heart. (Age 15.) 


When you are married 

And have chickens. 

Remember the days ( 

We raised the dickens. (Age 14.) 
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When you are in the country 
What is the shape of a kiss? 

— Give me one and 

Ill call it square! (Age 14.) 


A = girl 

B = boy 

C = chaperone 
A+B-+C = misery 
A+B = Bliss! 


When you’re married and have a husband that’s 
cross — 
Come over to our house and eat apple-sauce! 


Make new friends, 
But keep the old; 
New ones are silver: 
Old ones are gold. 


In a chain of friendship, 
Consider me a link. 


Bad ink, 
Bad pen, 
Can’t think: 
Amen! 


My dog, Rover, 

A clever little pup: 

Stands on his hind legs 

When you hold his front ones up! 


Love many, 
Trust few; 
Always paddle 
Your own canoe 


May your blessings ever spread, 
Like butter on hot ginger-bread! 
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Rats like honey, 
Pigs like squash — 
I like you, 

I do, by gosh! 


Autograph writing is rather tough; 
Here’s my name and 
That’s enough! 


You ask me to write in your album — 
Put something original in; 

If there’s anything original in me, 

It’s only original sin! 


Don’t B2, 
Don’t Bb, — 
Just B natural! 


Another character-book is of a different nature. It is the 
property of a high-school pupil. On the first page is written 
this legend: ‘This book has the purpose of acquainting the 
signers with the hobbies and friends of each other. Please in 
no way change the writing of another.’ The second page 
carries the names, addresses, and telephone numbers of the 
sixteen young persons in its owner’s set: seven boys and nine 
girls. The bulk of the book is a catalogue of the tastes and 
interests of these youngsters, each one of whom wrote in 
his vote in every instance. The information conveyed in- 
cludes the following: favorite boy friend; favorite girl friend; 
three other best-liked classmates; favorite sports; favorite 
books; favorite amusements; favorite ‘movie’; favorite actors; 
favorite ‘wise crack’; favorite flower; favorite cities (with 
the proviso: ‘if you have been there.’) On the last page is 
the following affidavit, signed but not witnessed: ‘Remember, 
all signing done truthfully. Is yours?’ Thirteen sign ‘Yes,’ 
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unequivocally; two, with reservations; one explains paren- 
thetically after his ‘Yes’: ‘With a code, of course, to follow.’ 
Reading. With few exceptions a universal interest among 
adolescents, the relaxational reading varies with individuals, 
opportunities, tastes, and stage of adolescent development. 
It is beyond the purpose of the present volume to attempt 
any analysis of the reading interests of youth. In general, 
the fiction that appeals to the junior and senior high-school 
age shifts from mystery and adventure to romance and sen- 
timent, although the former type of reading matter retains 
| much of its charm throughout the entire period; sentiment and 
romance, however, have little place in the earlier teens, es- 
pecially among boys. After about thirteen, the boy scout 
‘books lose interest for most boys, while girl scout books, 
never so popular among girls as are the boys’ books, retain 
their appeal little longer. In the junior high-school years, cow- 
, boy and western stories, mystery and detective stories, ad- 
' venture and ‘thriller’ stories are popular, as are also, on occa- 
\sion, many of the juvenile classics on the order of Litile 
Women, Treasure Island, Heidi, and Moby Dick. 
Supplementing and to a degree superseding these in the 
(‘upper high school, come romances and love stories, biography, 
MN alivie! magazines and stories, ‘true story’ magazines, and 
1 Tt appears from a recent investigation by F. K. Shuttleworth (“A Critical 
Study of Two Lists of Best Books for Children,” Genetic Psychol. Monograph, 
11, no. 4, April, 1932, pp. 246-319) that the preferences and tastes regarding 
reading matter entertained by juvenile readers do not always correspond to the 
ideas of adults as to what books are best for them. Shuttleworth made a critical 
comparative study of the Winnetka Graded Book-List, and also of A Guide to 
Literature for Character Training in order to determine lines of agreement and 
disagreement between the two lists and their respective appeal to juveniles. 
The former list is developed from the actual reading of children; the latter is 
based upon adult opinion of what makes good reading for them. The investi- 
gator concludes, among other things, that the estimates of merit by competent 
~ opinion do not agree with the appeal of the books to children, there being a very 


low or negative correlation between competent opinion and the percentage of 
children liking a book. 
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the popular home magazines. Favorite authors include Zane 
Grey, Stevenson, Albert Payson Terhune, Joseph Lincoln, Ethel 
Dell, Grace Richmond, Grace Livingston Hill, O. Henry, 
|Jefferey Farnol, Margaret Pedlar, Peter B. Kyne, et al. News- 
papers and periodicals on the order of the Literary Digest, 
Reader’s Digest, Magazine Digest,Good Housekeeping, Scholastic, 
Ladies’ Home Journal, Woman’s Home Companion, The Ameri- 
can Magazine, the National Geographic, Popular Mechanics, 
and so on, become increasingly interesting as young people 
move up the high-school years and develop an interest in the 
work of the world and the thought of contemporary writers. 

The following book-lists are suggestive of the reading tastes 
of early and middle adolescents.’ 


t Cf. Brooks, F. D.: Psychology of Adolescence, pp. 293-98. Presents a sum- 
mary of several investigations of the reading interests of adolescents. 

Gates, A. I.: Interest and Ability in Reading, 1930. 264 pp. Especially cf. 
Part 1. Gives an experimental account of the influence of various factors upon 
what children will read. 

Hildreth, G. H.: ‘‘ Adolescent Interests and Abilities,” Jour. Genetic Psychol., 
43, no. 1, pp. 65-93. Finds the following types of books, in order of preference, 
most popular among oth and 12th graders in the public schools of an industrial 
city: 

Boys (gth) Mystery stories, adventure, short stories 

Girls (oth) Mystery, adventure, novels and love stories, short stories 
Boys (12th) Mystery, novels and love stories, short stories, adventure 
Girls (12th) Mystery, short stories, novels and love stories 

The most popular magazines among the same pupils, in order of preference 
were: 

Boys (oth) Popular Science Monthly, Boys’ Life, American Boy, Popular 
Mechanics, Detective Stories, Literary Digest. 

Girls (oth) Ladies’ Home Journal, Literary Digest, Good Housekeeping, 
Moving Picture Classics, College Humor, Cosmopolitan. 

Boys (12th) Literary Digest, Collier’s, Boys’ Life, College Humor, American 
Boy, Popular Mechanics. 

Girls (12th) Literary Digest, American Girl, Collier’s, Cosmopolitan, Good 
Housekeeping. 

2 There are available a number of excellent book-lists for juvenile reading at all 
levels and for both sexes. Cf. especially the following: 

Leisure Reading: A List for Grades Seven, Eight and Nine, prepared for the 
National Council of Teachers of English, 1932, Chicago. 132 pp. 

Graded List of Books for Children, Prepared by the Elementary School 
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List 1 

(Read by a group of junior high-school girl reserves) 
Anne of Green Gables Montgomery 
Beau Geste Wren 
Circular Staircase Rinehart 
Eight Cousins Alcott 
Little Women Alcott 
Little Men Alcott 
Penrod and Sam Tarkington 
Pollyanna Porter 
Pollyanna Grows Up Porter 
Red Pepper Burns Richmond 
Rose in Bloom Alcott 
Scarab Murder Case Van Dine 
Secret Garden Burnett 
Tom Sawyer Twain 
Treasure Island Stevenson 


FAVORITE MAGAZINES 


Love Story 

Pictorial Review 

Detective Stories 

Saturday Evening Post 
Liberty 

True Story , 

Woman’s Home Companion 
Movie magazines 


LIST 2 


(Books read by a sixteen-year-old girl, a junior in high school, 
during ten months) 


Little Ships Norris 
Out of Gloucester Connelly 


Library Committee of the National Education Association. Chicago, American 
Library Association, 1922. 
Starbuck, E. D., and Shuttleworth, F. K.: A Guide to Literature for Character 
Training. New York, Macmillan, 1928 and 1930. 389 pp., and 579 pp. 2 vols. 
Washburne, C., and Vogel, M.: The Winnetka Graded Book-List. Chicago, 
American Library Association, 1926. 286 pp. 
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Father Means Well 
Sketch- Book 

Flower of Thorn 
Shepherds in Sackcloth 
Left in Trust » 

Times Have Changed 
Youth Must Laugh 

Miss Barrett’s Elopement 
Silas Marner 

Ouiet Place 

Light in the Clearing 

My Antonia 

Modern Madonna 

One of Ours 

Backtratlers from the Middle Border 
Under Twenty 

Maria Chapdelaine 
Robin Hill 

Literary Lapses 
Labyrinth 

May Iverson: Her Book 
Awakening of Helen Ritchie 
Flower of the Dusk 
Asking Price 7 
Golden Age 

Surry Family 

Twin Lights 

A Tale of Two Cities 
The Devil and the Deep Sea 
Mulberry Square 

Sophie 

Circus Lady 

Miss Drake’s Husband 
Years of Achievement 
Parson’s Nine 

Family Circle 

Lady Blanche Farm 

Gay Highway 

The Specialist 
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Kahler 
Irving 
Oemler 
Smith 
Tompkins 
Davis 
Irwin 
Levanton 
Eliot 
Payne 
Bacheller 
Cather 
Colver 
Cather 
Garland 
Becker 
Hemon 
Larrimore 
Leacock 
Hull 
Jordan 
Deland 
Reed 
Hull 
Grahame 
Hull 
Bassett 
Dickens 
Jordan 
Larrimore 
Sterrett 
Robinson — 
Jordan 
Sterrett 
Stratfield 
Irwin 
Keyes 
Chase 
Sale 
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Ladybird Hill 
Fair Tomorrow Loring 
Mrs. Green’s Daughter-in- Law White 
Sarah Thornton Jackson 
Song of the Lark Cather 
That Hastings Girl Hueston 
The Sea Gull Norris 
Queen Anne’s Lace Keyes 
Up the Years from Bloomsbury Arliss 
List 3 
(Read by a boy of fifteen, in the eighth grade of grammar 
school) 
The Brighton Boys with the Battle Fleet Driscoll 
Boy Scouts of the Air Stuart 
The Border Region Grey 
The Tonto Rim Grey 
Treasure Island Stevenson 
The Army Boys in France Randall 
Jack’s Ward Alger 
The Eyes of the Woods Atsheler 
The Musket Boys on the Delaware Warren 
Call of the Wild London 
Heart of the King Dog Marsh 
In Freedom’s Cause Henty 
Don Quixote Cervantes 
Ungava Bob Wallace 
Rulers of the Lakes Atsheler 
Roy Blakesley’s Camp on Wheels Fitzhugh 
Tom Sawyer Twain 
Left on Labrador Wallace 
Ben-Hur Wallace 
Son of Quebec Atsheler 
LIST 4 
(Read by a literary club of high-school girls, ages fifteen 
to twenty) 
Mourning Becomes Electra O’Neill 
Green Mansions Hudson 
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Plays Ibsen 
Cyrano de Bergerac Rostand 
Lantern in Her Hand Aldrich 
Red Rust Cannon 
Kistin Lavransdatter Undset 
Angel Pavement Priestley 
Good Companions Priestley 
The Fountain Morgan 
Upstream | | Lewisohn 
Homehlace Chapman 
Happy Mountain Chapman 
Singing Gold Cotrell 
Creative Youth Mearns 
The Mother Buck 

The Writer’s Art Brown 
Short Stories Poe 


A recent survey of the newspaper habits of a high-school 
group and a college group indicates the following preferences: 


Front- 
Page 
Headlines 


Current 
Events 


Comics Sports Social Editorial Stories 


Per cent 

High 

School 83 
Per cent 

College 18 


There is likely to be strong interest in poetry among high- 
school pupils, Tennyson, Scott, Browning, and Emily Dickin- 
son being in high favor, among the older poets, and Robert 
Frost, Edna St. Vincent Millay, and John Masefield standing 
high among contemporary poets. 

The world of the ‘ Movies.’ The feeling which many adoles- 
cents — particularly the girls — cultivate for their favorite 
‘movie’ actors and actresses amounts to little less than adora- 
tion. They adorn the walls of their rooms with their photo- 
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' graphs; they read everything published about them in the 
‘movie’ magazines; they copy their dress, their coiffure, their 
diction, their manners; they attend faithfully all the releases 
in which they ‘star’; they wear their pictures in lockets; 
they write ‘fan’ mail to them; they talk glibly about them to 
one another; they adopt them as their heroes and heroines. 
These young adolescent enthusiasts are about as well acquainted 
with the outstanding figures of the silver screen as they are 
with any of their own neighbors and friends. They can dis- 
course tirelessly upon what their idols like to eat, how they 
dress, what they do in spare time, what ‘affairs’ they have had 
or are having, their marital and divorce histories, and what- 
‘ever else the trade journals and the popular magazines carry 
‘about them. 

The radio. The present adolescent generation is the first 
to be brought up by radio. In every home where there are a 
radio and one or more young persons the instrument is seldom 
silent. A quiet evening is all but unthinkable. ‘Thrillers,’ 
mystery dramas, sketches and plays are second in importance 
only to jazz and dance music, songs, and musical comedy. 
(' Concerts and classical music are preferred by some, tolerated 
| 
\ 
| 


intermittently by others as a salve to the feelings of protesting 
parents and grandparents, and cordially disapproved and 
disliked by others. Even during the time set aside for home- 
work and study, the dials are operated half-mechanically by 
young adolescent students who contend that they can study 
much better when the radio is going. The author has discussed 
this point with college students in the classroom for a number 
of years, and few are the students who will admit being unable 
‘to study efficiently when the radio is in operation. The radio 
appears to be an omnipresent contribution of the machine-age 
to our lives. It calls to matinal ‘setting-up’ exercises; it 
invites to morning watch and meditation; it contributes its 
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digestive aids to breakfast, lunch, dinner; it brings theatricals 
and concerts to our easy chairs; it tells us the time and the 
weather and the course of events; it advises what to buy, eat, 
do, wear, think; it bids us dance and be merry; it fills idle or 
lonely hours with companionship; and apparently it makes 
easy and delectable the pathway of the student caught in 
the throes of homework! 
Music. From the earliest days of the lullaby song, the 
appeal which music makes to most persons is extremely power- 
ul, and certainly in no life-age is its appeal stronger than it 
is in the teen years. At school young adolescents learn a bit 
of technique and harmony, a bit about the great composers 
and their masterpieces, a bit about orchestration. Many 
of them belong to school glee clubs, school orchestras, school 
bands, church choirs and musical clubs, and they get a great 
deal of pleasure from the regular practice of instrumental or 
vocal performance. Classics and musical comedy alike are 
entertaining to them. Nothing perhaps is more enjoyable 
han for a group of people in their teens to gather around a 
pa, or at a radio, and sing the popular ditties to their hearts’ 
ontent. Not infrequently an adolescent delights in improvisa- 
tion or in fitting words to a score. Here, for example, are 
words which a young pianist of 14 originated spontaneously 
for the music of Grainger’s ‘Country Garden’; they were 
afterward copied down by her for her sister: 


Come, pretty flowers, 

Join in our dancing: 

Spread your skirts out to the sun — 
Make room for small ones; 

Don’t spoil your dresses. 

Now we’re ready: let’s begin. 


School interests. Since the major portion of the waking 
life of the adolescent individual is spent either in school or in 
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some activity associated with the total school experience, it 
is inevitable that the interests of this life-age should be in- 
timately connected with those experiences. Strong curricular 
likes and dislikes are found to exist among any high-school 
group; some like mathematics, some despise it; some like 
chemistry, some despise it: and so it goes. Many of these 
likes and dislikes are social or imitative in their origin, but 
they are none the less strong. In a subject in which a young 
/person possesses genuine interest there is almost no limit to 
\the amount of care in preparation, patience and faithfulness 
‘which he will put forth. In high school those academic life 
| interests which mark the specialist and the professional man 
|and woman are most often born. Gymnastics are thoroughly 
‘disliked by some and just as heartily liked by others; athletics 
and sports are almost universally loved. Sometimes a new 
interest in personal health and care of the body, acquired in 
school from a favorite gymnasium teacher or coach, carries 
over into the life outside the school. One young sophomore, 
for example, rises punctually at 6.40 in the morning in order 
to be ready for fifteen minutes of radio ‘setting-up’ at 6.45. 
She will tell anyone who takes the trouble to ask her why, 
that only through a brisk calisthenic routine can one keep his 
body in condition to stand the wear and tear of the day’s 
work ! 

It appears that the rank and file of young high-school pupils 
are not overserious in devotion to their class work, treat most 
subjects in a decidedly casual way, adore some of their teachers 

_and as heartily dislike others, whip up on occasion the strongest 
\kind of school spirit and esprit de corps, and in general pass their 
days in working a little, ‘bluffing’ a lot, and extracting all 
possible joy out of life as they live it in the midst of their 
‘companions and mates. 
The following letter, reproduced exactly as written by a 
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fifteen-year-old sophomore to her twenty-year-old girl-cousin, 
a senior in college, expresses surprisingly well the psychology 
of the young high-school adolescent: 


Well, I guess it’s about time you should hear from me. 
I promised to write before, but if you can believe it I haven’t 
had a minute to doitin. If it’s like its been since I started I’ll 
be dead before I reach the end. I’m carrying to many subjects 
but I’ve got to for I don’t like to drop one like the other girls 
besides two french classes and not one spare for I have french 
I and then the three days that I don’t take gym I have french 
II, but that’s only for a few weeks to see if I can take it, I should 
hope so. The only thing that bothers me is subjunctives. 
Horseback riding on Sunday is about the only thing I can look 
forward to, except thanksgiving. I expect to go to a private 
sophomore party soon given by one of the girls, but I’m not 
looking forward much to that for [’ll have to crowd in quite 
a lot of studying. This going to bed at 11.30 and 12.00 and 
getting up at 6 all of course because of Latin or geometry is not 
what its cracked up to be. Its not very pleasant when you 
have to put up with one of those women teachers who piles her 
hair on top of her head (and some pile I’ll tell the world) then 
rolls it along her forehead and a long ungiving face with a 
sneary smile. I get the creeps every time I look at her and 
when I recite its ten times worse, because she scares me so 
I forget every thing I know or ever knew. The rest of my 
teachers are all right except a 65-year-old rheumatic bacholor 
bald to and eats you up almost when you don’t answer right. 
I am wild over a football player just at present. You’d like 
him to. He’s just the right build and good looking the only 
thing the matter is he knows he’s got both and oh boy what 
a conceited fool its made of him. It’s 11.00, and I’m dead tired 


from these late hours of mine so I guess I’ll sign off. 
Res 


Open-air activities. A fairly universal interest among young 
adolescents centers about the outdoor world of natural ob- 
jects. It is this responsiveness to nature that explains the 
success of the Scouting and Camp-Fire movements among 
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{pubescents. As the adolescent years proceed, this keen liking 
for nature in her varied manifestations deepens and the young 
person derives considerable satisfaction from it. There are 
likely to be among individuals of any adolescent group some 
who like to sketch; others who like to draw; others who enjoy 
dabbling with paints and colors; and still others who find it 
interesting to construct maps of the locale in which they live. 
Astronomy appeals to the young person, both as a subject of 
school study and as an observational preoccupation. Nature 
notebooks are popular, and are often made quite independently 
of school requirements. Moths and butterflies and other 
nature specimens are frequently numbered among the inter- 
esting possessions of adolescents. Many young persons get 
much pleasure from horticulture and floriculture, and spend 
considerable time in gardening, cultivating flowers and shrubs, 
transplanting, and beautifying yards. 

Mechanical, manipulative, and scientific interests. These 
represent a varied host of adolescent activities that possess 
extreme fascination for most juveniles. They include photog- 
raphy and dark-room fun, often receiving their original im- 
petus from the classroom or from club activities at school; 
telegraphy, including mastering of the Morse or Continental 
codes, experimenting with keys and sounders, and the actual 
construction of short lines of communication across the street 
or the field; electricity, with all the fascination of lighting 
outfits, bells, motors, and radios; the gasoline engine, repre- 
sented usually by a motor that has been ‘taken down’ from 
some abandoned family automobile of ancient vintage, and 
always the source of instructive and fascinating performance 
for any boy or group of boys with mechanical aptitude; 
chemistry, originating often in play ‘chemical outfits,’ and 
nurtured by the study of general science in junior high school; 
and mechanics, this last expressing itself in innumerable in- 
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ventions, devices, gadgets, and ‘improvements’ that are to 
be found universally in the workshops and ‘dens’ of young 
adolescent boys who are handy with tools and who have a 
knack for the application of the principles of mechanics. Many 
a quiet street and many a country lane spring suddenly into 
noise and activity as a careening chassis, with motor, coughing 
and ‘skipping’ and guided by the excited hands of some bare- 
headed youth, moves uncertainly along it. There are no 
observers more keen, no imitators more eager, no experi- 
menters more curious, than these adolescents who show me- 
chanical aptitude and interests. 

Animals. The young adolescent is commonly found to be 
interested in both wild and domestic animals. A strong interest 
in birds may be generated by the study of nature in school and 
by an emphasis in manual training upon the construction of 
different kinds of birdhouses. Dogs and puppies are particu- 
larly cherished by those youngsters who are fortunate enough 
to possess them. Rabbits and pigeons are bred by an amazing 
number of high-school boys. Wild animals of the woods and 
fields are enjoyed by some as good sources of trapping and 
hunting, and by others merely as a fascinating part of the 
created order of life. 

Animals in distress or suffering call forth invariably the 
best that is in a boy. This ready sympathy is well demon- 
strated in the case of three youths, two of them sixteen and 
one of them eighteen years of age, who in their wandering 
about came upon a wounded doe at the edge of a wood. In- 
vestigation proved that the animal had broken a leg. Very 
gently the young altruists carried the creature home, where 
they made splints and strapped up the injured member. They 
housed the doe in an enclosed arbor for the night, having first 
made for her a straw bed, and each of the trio took his turn 
‘sitting up all night’ with her. In all their ministrations 
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during the coming days, they were very careful not to frighten 
or harm the animal in any way, and when the leg was well 
again and the splints removed the boys very reluctantly led 
her back to the woods and gave her her freedom, pronouncing 
the most terrible and swift vengeance upon any huntsman 
who should dare to fire upon her. The actions and the feelings 
of these high-school boys amazed the entire community, for it 
was recalled in a dozen homes that they had always been no- 
torious teasers and plaguers of animals. It is a strange com- 
/mentary upon human nature — juvenile and adult — that the 
/ same individual who will set a torturing steel trap to ensnare 
_an animal will go sleepless and hungry to befriend one in 
| distress that someone else has mutilated. 

Church activities. The socio-religious interests of young 
people are typically strong. Some few of them are more 
attracted by the religious element in church membership; 
more of them are most interested in the social opportunities 
which a church affiliation affords. The young people’s societies, 
the socials and entertainments, the conferences and suppers 
and amateur theatricals, and the athletics which many 
churches are sponsoring, yield valuable returns in attracting 
and holding hordes of adolescents under at least the semblance 
of religious influence. More attention will be given in a sub- 
sequent chapter to the religious life of the adolescent. At this | 
point we mean merely to include in our cataloguing of the 
interests of young people their very patent enjoyment of 
activities centering around their church or their church-school 
| group. 

_ Cooking and housekeeping. For girls at about fourteen and 

fifteen years of age, the lure of the cookbook and the baking- 

'tin is frequently very intriguing. The future cook takes great 

delight in learning, largely through the example of her mother, 

the rudiments of the art which in the natural order of events 
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will engage much of her life interest. She usually has a strong 
predilection in her juvenile cooking experience for fancy 
desserts, cakes, and home-made candies. She greatly enjoys 
also the concocting of dainty salads. Concern about the | 
plainer and more substantial culinary products must wait 
upon a considerable period of dallying with more elaborate 
and toothsome delicacies. Housekeeping, care of one’s room, 
of the living-room, of the plants and flower-beds, dishwashing, 
sewing, mending, knitting, and cleaning may also have periodic 
appeal for the youthful adolescent girl, as may in many in- 
stances the general oversight and supervision of a younger 
brother or sister. 

Food and eating. Along with the undeniably solid satis- 
faction which young adolescents take in their food, one finds 
a great many peculiarities among them with regard to what 
they eat. Favorite foods may be so well liked that they may 
be eaten almost to the exclusion of every other kind unless 
watchful parents intervene. Strongly spiced or highly sea- 
soned foods, sweets, and pickles, are likely to be relished 
keenly. Food whims and aversions may be just as keen, how- 
ever." Some adolescents will cultivate a violent distaste for 
milk, some for spinach, some for olives, some for certain 
vegetables, some for fish, some for butter, some for eggs. 
These aversions often last for a few months only, or at most a 
few years, and are replaced frequently by an equally strong 


1 For a discussion of the relationship between food habits and personality in 
childhood and adolescence, cf. Eliot, A. A., “‘Eating Habits in Relation to 
Personality Development, etc.,’’ Genetic Psychology Monographs, 18, no. 5 
(May, 1933), pp. 401-81. Miss Eliot investigated the finicky eating habits of 
sixty-nine nursery-school children, and concluded that there is a significant 
relationship between eating habits and the genesis of the personality. Cf. also 
Thom, D. A. (Everyday Problems of the Everyday Child, 1927), who discusses the 
same problem at the adolescent level, and suggests that “‘many of the undesir- 
able habits and personality trvists, so commonly seen in early adolescence, are 
closely associated in their beginnings with a failure to master three fundamental 
habits — eating, sleeping and elimination....” 
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liking for the food hitherto despised. In order to maintain a 
lithe, slim body, girls will deny themselves carbohydrates and 
fats heroically; to keep their skin and complexion fair and 
unblemished, they will renounce sweets for months. Boys 
will do the same thing if they convince themselves that there 
is any connection between pimples on the face and sweets 
in the diet. In general, there is strong craving for candies, 
gum, carbonated beverages, ices, and other products of the 
confectionery shop and soda fountain. No doubt much of 
‘the pleasure derived from indulgence in these things is due quite 
as much to the social conviviality that attends their consump- 
/ tion to as the actual gastronomic satisfaction experienced. 

Imitative and epidemic interests: fads. There arises peri- 
odically in every adolescent community a host of temporary 
interests that are often extremely evanescent in their duration. 
Some of these epidemic interests may linger for months, or 
even years, and wear away only gradually. Let a professional 
magician exhibit at a local theater, and forthwith the juvenile 
males will induct themselves into the art of the sleight-of- 
hand performer and some of them will develop considerable 
proficiency in it. The cross-word puzzle, the ‘jig-saw puzzle,’ 
the ‘yo-yo,’ enjoy a heydey of varying length, and then wane 
into some other fad, as do also ‘mah-jongg,’ ‘pony golf,’ 
and tree-sitting. The imitative aspect of these activities is 
their principal feature, as every promoter of a new fad recog- 
nizes. Once let a craze get introduced, and it spreads like 
wildfire, until it has consumed the high-school population of 
an entire community. 

A partial list of the fads prevailing among high-school pupils 
of the year 1935 follows; some of them are hold-overs from a 
preceding period; many of them are of 1935 vintage: 

Wearing illuminated slickers, raincoats, etc. 
Going hatless in all weathers. 
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Wearing brightly colored suspenders, in full display. (Boys.) 

Wearing one ear-ring instead of two to evening parties. 
(Girls.) 

Wearing sport-sweaters wrong-side-out. (Boys.) 

Wearing a very narrow hair-ribbon, tied in a bow at the top. 
(Girls ) 

Wearing brightly colored skull-caps. (Boys.) 

Going to classes without neck-ties. (Boys.) 

Wearing hair in same style, e.g., a long shoulder-bob with the 
ends curled. (Girls in an entire school.) 

Vying with one another to wear the highest heels. (Girls.) 

Affecting some ‘smart’ expression, e.g., ‘Oh, yeah!’ 
‘Says you!’ 

Thick admixture of French phrases in the conversation, e.g., 
‘noblesse oblige,’ ‘faux pas,’ ‘sang froid,’ etc. These 
foreign phrases are often Anglicized extremely and con- 
sciously. 

Wearing stockings inside-out, to make them appear more 
sheer. (Girls.) 

Wearing bérets, the bottom rolled up twice and worn tipped 
to one side. 

Tying shoe-strings about the ankles. (Girls.) 

Wearing ‘Gilly-tie’ shoes. (Girls.) 

Wearing sweaters backward. (Boys.) 

Wearing hair cut in a German clip, resembling a porcupine. 
(Boys.) 

Wearing ankle-socks. (Girls.) 

Wearing white canvas shoes in winter. (Boys.) 

Wearing gloves in winter. (Boys.) 

Wearing bright ankle-socks as well as stockings aan their 
knickers. (Boys.) 

Painting fingernails a vivid coral or red. (Girls.)' 

Wearing bracelets, especially of the ‘slave-chain’ type. 
(Boys.) \ 

Lacing shoes the wrong way, and using bright-colored strings. 

Keeping finger-nails trimmed to a long point. 

Hailing one another with epidemic greetings, such as ‘Hey, 
keed!’ 

~ Wearing men’s shirts, open at the neck. -(Girls.) 
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Wearing coat buttoned only at the neck. (Girls.) 

Using fingernail polish to match the color of dress. (Girls.) 

Wearing coat-collars always turned up about the neck. 
(Girls.) 

Decorating wide leather belts with thumb-tacks. (Boys.) 

Trimming off the rim of felt hats. (Boys.) 

Decorating hats with names and pictures. (Boys.) 

Wearing blue corduroy trousers. (All the boys in a school.) 

Carrying pipes for purposes of display only. (Boys.) 

Carrying hip-flasks. (Boys.) 

Affecting foreign accent, particularly Cockney. 

Making paper flowers, sealing-wax articles, etc. (Girls.) 

Quilt-making. (Girls.) 

Wearing ‘ Mickey-Mouse’ decorations on caps, sweaters, etc. 

Wearing ornamental bobby-pins. 

Wearing knit blouses with ‘leg o’mutton’ sleeves. 

Wearing fancy woven belts. (Boys.) 

Autographing book covers. 

Wearing ‘Mickey Mouse’ sweat-shirts. 

Wearing a monocle. 

Wearing metal head bands. (Girls.) 

Using horse-blanket pins for safety-pins. 

Wearing ring on forefinger. 

Wearing belt buckled in the back. 

Wearing articles made of cellophane. 

Using bright red lipstick. (Girls.) 

Wearing cleats on shoes. (Boys.) 

Wearing ear-rings in lapels. (Boys.) 

Wearing twin sweater sets. (Girls.) 

Wearing shoes to match color of dress. (Girls.) 

Wearing 3-cornered colored kerchiefs. 

Wearing shoulder ornaments. 

Wearing wrist-watch up-side-down. 

Wearing moccasins. 

Wearing ties with girls’ pictures painted on them. (Boys.) 

Wearing ‘mitts’ at a dance. (Girls.) 

Wearing colored silk handkerchiefs in bracelet. (Girls.) 

Wearing bright-colored ear-rings to match costume. 

Wearing coat slit part way up the back. 
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Wearing ‘bangs.’ 

Wearing crocheted crepe-paper hats. 

Wearing narrow ankle-chains. (Girls.) 

Wearing knickers with cuffs unfastened and hanging about 
their ankles. 

Driving ‘collegiate’ cars, with all manner of labels and 
slogans. ae 

Wearing very small hat tilted over one eye. (Girls.) 

Wearing hats held by elastics, as in childhood. (Girls.) 

Wearing pajamas. 

Wearing a bracelet above the elbow. (Girls.) 

Wearing ‘turtle-neck’ sweaters. 


Ambitions and ideals. The ideals and ambitions of young 
people are determined obviously by the nature of the age in 
which they live. The time is past when some great statesman 
or soldier or semi-nebulous character of history is idealized 
by the adolescent. In a very practical, extremely active, and 
highly mechanical age, the idols of youth become those in- 
dividuals who do spectacular things with machines, or with 
‘their muscles, or with their artistic abilities. Juveniles 
idealize and idolize aviators, life-guards, ball-players, prize- 
fighters, distance-runners, ‘movie’ actors and _ actresses. 
Prominent among their expressed ambitions are the following 
roles: to be a writer, a doctor, a teacher, a nurse, a soldier, an 
engineer, a great athlete, an actor or actress, a life-guard at 
the beach, a sailor, a yachtsman, an aviator, a diplomat, a 
private secretary, a captain of industry, a big business man, a 
_ beautician, an advertising or newspaper man, a radio announcer! 
In other words, the ambitions which adolescents have for 
their own lives are centered in those forms of human activity 
in which their present idols and ideals are engaged.t. To find 

™ The following studies of vocational ideals and interests of boys and girls are 
all significant: 


Beeson, M. F., and Tope, R. E.: ‘‘A Study of Vocational Preferences of 
High-School Students,” Vocational Guidance Magazine (1928), 7, pp. 115-19. 
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heroes to venerate and pattern after, they do not, as youth 
once did, go back to dead men and women who have left their 
imprint upon civilization; rather they cast their eyes about 
them and find plenty of living heroes to take to themselves as 
guides, philosophers, and friends. What is thus lost in ro- 
mantic idealism may be richly compensated in practical 
reality and attainable conduct.’ 


The five first preferences for boys were: engineering, agriculture, mechanics, 
salesmanship, medicine and dentistry. 

Green, G. H.: Psychoanalysis in the Classroom. 2d ed., 1922. The young 
person is most sympathetic with those adult occupations in which there is 
domination of other people, of animals, of big events, etc. 

Hollingworth, L. S.: Psychology of the Adolescent, 1930. Adolescents of high 
I.Q. prefer vocations in which they will be able to glean satisfaction and enjoy- 
ment. 

Hildreth, G.: ‘Adolescent Interests and Abilities,” Jour. Genetic Psychol., 
43, no. 1, pp. 65-93. Using a comprehensive check-list, pupils in the public 
schools of an industrial city designated their vocational preferences, in order of 
appeal, as follows: 

Grade 9 (boys) — aviator, baseball player, chemist 

Grade 12 (boys) — ball player, aviator, lawyer or judge 

Grade g (girls) — stenographer, typist, nurse, private secretary 

Grade 12 (girls) — Stenographer, typist, teacher, nurse. 

Certain differences in vocational ambitions were found among children of 
similar grades in private schools. This article contains an excellent 
bibliography on adolescent interests and activities. 

Hurlock, E. B, and Jansing, C.: ‘‘'The Vocational Attitudes of Boys and Girls 
of High School Age,”’ Jour. Genetic Psychol., 44, no. 1, pp. 175-91. Engineering 
is the first choice of vocation among boys, teaching among girls. Among the 
boys, a liking for a particular vocation was the first determining factor in their 
choice; a feeling that they were ‘fitted for it,’ among the girls. More than 
three fourths of the boys chose professions other than those of their parents. 

Poull, L. E.: “Interests in Relation to Intelligence,’ Ungraded (1922), pp. 
145-58; 176-92. Working-class children of New York City chose their voca- _ 
tional ideals from a standpoint of interest rather than of intelligence. Popular 
among the boys’ choices were: automobile mechanic, electrician, doctor, actor, 
chauffeur, artist; among the girls’ preferences were: dressmaker, actress, stenog- 
rapher, teacher, artist, bookkeeper, secretary. 

Terman, ef al.: Genetic Studies of Genius (1925), vol. 1. Gifted children 
prefer such occupations as public service, professional careers, artistic, semi- 
professional and agriculture. The controls chose mechanical, transportation, 
athletic and clerical work. 


2 But see p. 482. 
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Summary. Prominent among the interests of adolescence 
ie those centered about the personal appearance: the type, 
style, and condition of the clothing; the arrangement and care 
of the hair; the condition of the nails; concern over the com- 
plexion and facial make-up; style of hats and shoes, especially 
among girls; and adornments. Young adolescents are keenly 
interested in sports, particularly those forms in which they 
may engage socially and in teams. Gangs flourish among 
junior high-school boys, and supply unlimited pleasure through 
\the opportunities which they offer for activity and adventure. 
Collections loom large in these years, as well as in the senior 
high-school years, the objects prized being principally those 
‘which have personal and intimate reference to the common 
life-experiences of the school group. In this connection, | 
‘character’ and ‘memory’ books thrive universally. The 
appeal of reading for young people varies, but in general is 
quite pronounced, although the types of material enjoyed are 
‘quite different among different groups and at different age- 
levels. Moving-pictures are interesting, both because their 
themes are fascinating and because of the personalities of the 
ctors and actresses who appear in them. Music and the radio 
pee wide appeal for young people. Those interests which 
/ center about the school experience are almost without number, 
including curricular tastes and distastes, teacher personalities, 
gymnastics and athletics, and clubs. The created order of 
natural objects inspires observational, artistic, and creative 
activity. About mechanics and scientific and pseudo-scien- 
tific subjects, boys especially manifest a profound curiosity 
which impels them to manifold forms of creative expression. 
ae life is enjoyed rather universally. Interest in the 
activities that center about the church provides the stimulus 
for a wide range of pleasant participative behavior, and satis- 
fies rather definitely the social and religious urges. Young 
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\adolescent girls derive much satisfaction from cooking and 
elementary housekeeping. Both sexes are enthusiastic eaters, 
| having pronounced likes and dislikes, and being activated often 

in their dietary preferences by the desire to be thin, have a good 
figure, or a clear complexion. ‘There is an unnumbered host 
of imitative and epidemic interests and fads which flourish 
intermittently in every adolescent community. Ambitions of 
|youth lie in the realm of the spectacular, or the active, or the 
creative; their ideals are those suggested by the living men and 
| women sie are engaged in interesting or nee forms of 
human endeavor. 


6. 


SUPPLEMENTARY PROBLEMS FOR SPECIAL STUDY 


. Record your observations of the interests of young adoles- 


cents in personal appearance. Can you discover whether this 
interest dawns suddenly, or whether it represents a gradual 
evolution throughout later childhood and adolescence? 


. Cite whatever evidence you have available to the effect that 


youth is keenly interested in sports and athletics. 


. Draw up plans for leadership of a gang of adolescent boys who 


are interested in mechanics. In natural phenomena. 


. If you can get access to an autograph-book, or a ‘memory’ 


book belonging to some adolescent, examine it from the stand- 
point of analyzing its appeal to its possessor. If you still 
possess such a book which you yourself once used, analyze 
it from the same point of view. 


. Report upon the reading habits and interests of some adoles- 


cent whom you know intimately. Confer with the librarian 
at the local library and find out what authors and what books ~ 
are favorites among juveniles. 

Make a study of the interests which two or three adolescents 
whom you know well have i in moving-pictures and the ‘stars’ 
that appear in them. 


. Make a similar study of the program preferences and interests 


which they have in the radio. 
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. Try to secure an intimate and faithful picture of the school 


interests, subjects preferred, subjects disliked, ideas about the 
teachers, and general attitudes toward school work found in 
some high-school or junior high-school pupil or group. 


. Can you adduce confirmatory evidence that the created order 


of nature possesses any particularly strong appeal for most 
adolescents? 

What evidence have you that youth is interested in mechan- 
ics, sclence, invention, and the like? 

Try to evaluate the influence which church participation in 
your own early youth had in the shaping of your character 
and interests. Was the appeal largely social, or was it largely 
religious? 

Enumerate food likes and dislikes that you have met among 
adolescents. Account for food fads and whims among them. | 
For dietary taboos. 

List additional fads or epidemic interests among high-school 
pupils about which you know or have heard. 

Endeavor to find out the life ambitions of several adolescents. 
Can you determine who their heroes or heroines are? 
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CHAPTER VII 
THE PARENT AND THE ADOLESCENT 


Case studies. Kenneth (16). Kenneth has never had any 
responsible parentsto-care for him. As a small boy, he was 
left to play about the yard and the street while his mother kept 
her various social engagements. Meals were rarely served at 
meal-times, but were likely to be put on the table whenever his 
mother had the time to devote to their preparation. Kenneth 
always got his own breakfast before going to school, his mother 
being a late riser owing to her invariably. late evening affairs. 
In consequence of this irregularity, the boy grew up through 
childhood almost literally on cake, cookies, doughnuts, and pie 
— mostly from the delicatessen shops. Kenneth’s tather was 
at home little more than his mothe#, he, too, being given to 
clubs and social activities outside. ie and tie wife quarreled 
a great deal when they were at home, and each tended to avoid 
the other as far as possible. Both of them spoke often and 
threateningly of divorce. Discipline, so far as Kenneth was 
concerned, was non-existent, since what one parent forbade was 
readily permitted by the other, if for no other apparent reason 
than that the family might be in continual disagreement and 
turmoil. During most of his life since he entered school 
Kenneth has not known what it was to go to bed quietly and 
at a regular hour, for night after night he has been left with his 
aunt, who lives across the street, until the return of his parents 
around midnight. In consequence of all this neglect, Kenneth 
is today a rather pathetically undernourished and under- 
developed boy who is forced to miss a good many days of school 
owing to headaches and generally poor health. Although 
possessed of average intelligence, he is not able to make a good 
showing in his school work. (By M. C.) 

- Edith (18). Edith’s mother died when the girl was seven 
years old. “Her father married again, and most of Edith’s life 
since she was seven years old has been devoted to taking care 
of a growing family of small half-brothers and sisters, the fruit 
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of this second marriage of her father. Her stepmother is 
a slovenly woman, utterly without standards of cleanliness and 
neatness about the house. Such care as the home has had has 
been given it by Edith, who has been treated by her stepmother 
as little better than a hireling. Unfortunately her father has 
never sensed the unhappy lot of his daughter, and has even 
added to it by his own harshness. There have been times when 
Edith has gone to bed hungry and in tears from the mistreat- 
ment she has received. ‘There was never any time for home- 
work, and the girl failed of promotion frequently, being at the 
age of fifteen still in the elementary school. The only bright 
spot in her life was a frequent excursion to a moving-picture 
entertainment. ‘These excursions had to be surreptitious, and 
could be undertaken only in the late evening after her house- 
work was finished. Detected when she returned, she was often 
thrust back out the door and compelled either to sleep in the 
outer porch or to go to the home of a friend. At fifteen years, 
Edith was thin, nervous, and stooped. At about this time 
a social worker got wind of the case, and succeeded in procuring 
Edith the opportunity of having a thoroughgoing health ex- 
amination. She was found to be dangerously undernourished 
and to be greatly in need of rest and care. Her father has grudg- 
ingly permitted her to go to live for a time with an uncle in the 
country, where she is just beginning to lead in some measure the © 
existence of a normal, well-adjusted young adolescent. (By 
Els) 


Margaret (17). Margaret is the only child of wealthy parents 
who have surrounded their daughter with every conceivable 
sort of luxury. At the age of five, she was given an expensive 
wrist-watch; at six, it was a luxurious fur coat; at seven, a real 
evening-dress! She has been the envy of all her playmates in 
every grade and in every school that she has attended.  Pos- 
sessed of good qualities of leadership as well as innumerable 
attractive belongings, she has always been looked up to and 
admired by her friends. She has been well-liked and popular 
among them, despite the multitude of her possessions. At 
the age of thirteen, she spent a year in travel abroad with her 
parents. Upon her return, she entered a public high school, 
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where her good qualities again secured for her the admiration of 
her mates. She was considered the best-dressed girl in school, 
attended all the class dances, was an all-round athlete and a 
good student. When she was sixteen, her parents bought her 
an automobile. From that unfortunate event dated her un- 
doing. She drove recklessly about the city where she lived, her 
car filled with friends and classmates. During one of these gay 
escapades, she lost control of the machine, injured several of her 
companions, and herself worst of all. For weeks she was con- 
fined to a hospital bed. During the long days in which she lay 
in enforced idleness, she came to the conclusion that there was 
nothing left in life worth living for. She had already had most 
of the experiences which ordinarily come to people much later 
in life. She had seen the world, had known the satisfaction of 
things and possessions, and the satiety of social experience. 
After her recovery, Margaret refused to find comfort and happi- 
ness in her old ways and among her old friends. She continued 
to be despondent and miserable. She gave up all athletic and 
social pursuits, and devoted herself somewhat exclusively to 
lamenting the unhappy lot that falls to any person who has no 
dominating purpose in life, and for whom existence itself ap- 
pears to hold no attractiveness. (By V. G.) 


Dan (19). Dan is a sensitive young fellow, given to day- 
dreaming and the building of air-castles. His father has been 
a hard-working man who has achieved a competence for his. 
family and can brook nothing less than the keenest ambition 
in his son. The boy’s mother is a patient sort of woman who 
has always done her best to shield Dan from his father’s brusque- 
ness and lack of sympathy. Dan’s spells of abstraction and 
contemplation were early dubbed ‘streaks of laziness’ by his 
father, whose standard of judging anybody was the tenacity 
with which he applied himself to whatever task offered. Dan 
rarely applied himself in this way, and in consequence his father 
predicted no good end for him. Upon graduation from high 
school, Dan announced his wish to go to college. His father 
agreed to finance him, appearing well pleased that perhaps after 
all his son was about to wake up and make something of himself. 
By the close of the freshman year, however, Dan’s father, en- 
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raged at his son’s poor standing, ordered him to leave college 
and go to work. Dan succeeded in obtaining a job that brought 
in enough money to pay his board and keep, which his father 
insisted he must pay. At night, rather than go home after work, 
Dan began to hang around pool-rooms and gaming-tables. 
Here he met young fellows of low-grade characters, and fell 
easily under their influence. One night, while out with them, 
Dan assaulted and severely injured a pedestrian in a poorly 
lighted street. The whole gang was partially intoxicated, but 
it appeared that they had the intention of robbing their victim. 
They were apprehended by the police within fifteen minutes 
after the crime. Dan was sentenced to a term in State’s prison, 
where he still is. His attitude toward his father during the 
months of his imprisonment has become increasingly bitter, and 
he does not hesitate to lay all the blame for his present plight 
upon him. (By B. B.). 


Arni (20).’ Arni has never had any real childhood. Being 
the oldest girl in a family of nine children, she has had the re- 
‘sponsibility of caring for them as well as doing most of the 
housework. Her mother is notoriously lazy, and has been con- 
tent to allow the major care of the entire family to rest upon the 
frail shoulders of Arni. Throughout her grammar school days, 
Arni was compelled to go home immediately after school, to do 
the family washing, or the ironing, or to scrub the floors, or 
prepare the meal. Rarely did the child ever finish her work 
before nine or ten o’clock at night. Leaving school at the legal 
age, Arni became still more the drudge of the family. The 
only way in which she could satisfy her craving for sociability 
and companionship was by leaving home late in the evening to 
join some band of revelers. As was to be expected, she got in 
with the wrong crowd, and at sixteen her mother in consterna- 
tion made the discovery that Arni had been indiscreet. In 
a fit of fury, she had the girl put in a reform school. After the 
expiration of her term, Arni and her baby were dismissed from 
the institution to face life alone. Arni secured employment as 
a mother’s helper in a home where there was neither solicitude 
nor care for her welfare. Again she drifted into fast company, 
and a second time she became a mother. She had earned 
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enough to pay her hospital bill; an aunt took care of her first 
baby during her second confinement, and received her into her 
home when she was dismissed from the hospital. Arni now has 
another position in domestic service, and is trying to care as 
well as she can for her two little babies. To the social worker 
she expresses deep concern for their welfare, and appears to have 
learned a harsh lesson from all that she has suffered. (By 
EPH.) 


Asource of social waste. There is,as-Miss Van Waters points 
out,’ no social group that is not producing maladjustment of 
one sort or another in some of its members. In consequence 
of this lack of complete and adequate socialization, we are 
compelled to provide investigative, correctional, or detentional 
agencies such as courts, hospitals, prisons, jails, and asylums 
to minister to the needs of or to protect society from the de- 
linquent, the incorrigible, the diseased, the neglected, the 
maladjusted, the criminalistic and the insane. Even the best 
and most enlightened among our sociological institutions — 
including schools, churches, and homes — must be included 
in the list of organizations that produce to some degree at 
least misfit and maladjusted human beings. Here is a source 
of social waste that is the more lamentable because of its seem- 
ing needlessness. To say that the personalities which shape 
our schoolrooms, our religious institutions, and our homes not 
infrequently misshape them ought to be a paradox too incon- 
sistent to be given serious attention. 

The fact remains, however, that the very circumstance of 
being a teacher, or a clergyman, or a parent, is not prima facie 
evidence that any individual thus elevated to a position of 
influence and leadership among the adolescent generation is 
possessed of the qualifications for wise and sympathetic 
- guidance; and so it happens that in far too many cases friction 
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develops between those who guide and those whom they would 
guide. Those guides of the rising generation who outnumber 
all others are the parents — the fathers and mothers in the 
homes. In the present chapter we purpose to turn our attention 
again to the parents, in the belief that further analysis of the 
home atmosphere and environment holds the key to a more 
profound understanding of the psychology of the teen years 
than can be had from most other sources.* 

Homes that are parent-centered are dangerous homes. It 
is a highly abnormal and dangerous situation when the sun 
is made to rise and set on a parent. ‘Through selfishness, or 
through unwillingness to face the changes which the future will 
bring, or through an introverted persuasion of the sufficiency 
of the present grouping, or through being love-starved, or 
through some other mechanism, the parent who centers the 
attention and the affections of his child upon himself, to the 
exclusion of those outside the family circle, is undermining 
the very personality of his off-spring and jeopardizing im- 
measurably his chances of present and future happiness in 
the world beyond the home. Yet there are innumerable. 
parents — mothers, in particular — who struggle to make 
themselves dominant over a son or daughter, and so hope to 
perpetuate through the years an infantile condition that should 
not have outlived childhood. A normally extraverted young 
adolescent seeks and enjoys — and is encouraged to seek and 
enjoy — contacts with other adolescents. His emotions are 
not isolated and made to cling tenaciously about the parent; 
his sociabilities are not short-circuited; his personality is not 
cramped into the confining parental mold. Such restriction 
of the adolescent’s loyalties and interests is always fraught 


* But cf. M. C. Elmer: (Family Adjustment and Social Change, 1932, 404 pp.), 
who is of the opinion that 80 per cent of American families are successful as in- 
stitutions, and who scouts the pessimistic expectations of some thinkers in the 
field of sociology to the effect that the family is disintegrating. 
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with danger to all concerned, and to none more inevitably 
than the young victim himself. 

There is certainly no personality in the world big enough 
nor wise enough to engulf the personality of somebody else. 
The driving force which activates each ego is its own individu- 
ality, and if that individuality is not differentiated from the 
mother’s or the father’s there is nothing positive and distinc- 
tive and aggressive left. Either the adolescent victim con- 
tinues indefinitely to move in the shadow of the enfolding 
parental individuality, or else he rebels with more or less 
success and establishes himself as a unique individual. In 
the former case his action patterns either become stereotyped, 
his reactions conventional, and his interests sharply delimited; 
or else he develops puzzling neuroses and inadequacies which 
render him an unstable, maladjusted person who can never 
get on in the world with himself or with other people. In 
the latter case, his open rebellion against domination may 
lead him into all manner of compensating excesses and into 

the formation of unsocial or anti-social behavior patterns. 
(Billa; now eighteen years of age, is the unhappy product of 
Such parent domination. Until a year ago, when her mother 
died suddenly, Ella was rarely seen in the company of any- 
body else. Asa child and as an adolescent, she was her mother’s 
confidante, companion, and hero-worshiper. Her home was 
cultured and refined, somewhat more than the average, and 
Ella and her mother passed many a pleasant hour with their 
music, their books, and their conversation. In high school, 
she formed no friendships, nor cared to do so. As might be 
expected, she stood well in her studies, finding no difficulty 
in leading her class from year to year. Her father, too, has 
always been greatly beloved, although the relationship be- 
tween father and daughter was always far more conventional 
than between daughter and mother. In the year that has 
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elapsed since her mother’s death, Ella has been inconsolable. 
Fearfully lonely at being separated from the one person whom 
she cared for intimately, she has withdrawn still more com- 
pletely from other people and has striven pitifully to attach 
herself to her not unwilling father. She does not know how 
to play, and hence cannot bring herself to go out for any of 
the school sports. She avoids the young people about town, 
and has applied all her extra energies to her school tasks in 
the hope of forgetting her sorrow. Her schoolmates do not 
understand, and they constantly deride her for being ‘daddy’s 
little daughter,’ which she much resents. She has tried 
recently to find forgetfulness by plunging with new zest into 
her studies, but despite her efforts she remains maladjusted 
and miserable. There is no diminution in her grief and no 
evidence that she is likely to become any less introverted in 
the near future. 
_2 Child-centered homes may also be dangerous homes. 
“Somewhat akin to those parents who endeavor more or less 
purposely to attach their plastic-minded young offspring to 
their own personalities are those other parents who project 
themselves overwhelmingly upon the personalities of their 
_ children. In their misguided affection for, them, born of the 
pride of parenthood and the selfish desire to dominate and 
possess them, these parents spend their days in solicitude for 
their every condition, in surrounding them with luxury and 
possessions, in shielding them from contaminating contacts 
with their fellows, in defending them from teachers, mates, and 
from their own misdeeds, in aiding and abetting them in their 
perverseness, in inventing excuses and explanations for their non- 
conformities, and in rationalizing their conduct and behavior. 
Such parental protestations are a poor preparation for 
adolescence. Instead of being prepared to care for themselves, 
— the unfortunate young persons are continued as psychological 
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dependents; instead of learning the lesson of thrift and even 
of frugality, they learn only the lesson of extravagance and 
spendthriftness; instead of being fitted to live happily with 
others, they are trained to be social misfits; instead of the 
lesson of co-operation, they learn selfishness and non-con- 
formity; instead of self-control, they are schooled in license 
and untamed freedom. Still other products of homes that 
are made to revolve concentrically about the growing young 
people within them include not infrequently aimlessness and 
purposelessness of character, exaggerated ego, unrest and 
rebellion, moroseness, emotional conflict, and delinquency. 
No home can safely baby its members, condone their lapses, 
and prolong their period of dependency without breeding an 
unnumbered host of negative and dangerous potentialities.* —_ 

Rob is a young fourteen-year-old boy, on probation with 
the clear understanding that his next offense will mean com- 
mitment to a reform school. Rob is still an infant from the 
' point of view of controlled conduct. He has always been and 
still is a ‘mother’s baby’ who, in the eyes of his parent, can 
do no wrong. She upholds him in all the mischief into which 
he is constantly getting himself, regardless of what the ul- 
timate effects of such a policy may be upon the boy’s character. 
Although his parents have much more than the average in 
possessions, Rob has been a notorious petty thief. From his 
music teacher, he stole on one occasion a diamond ring; 
from his Sunday-school teacher, he stole a small bank and 
pilfered its contents; from his mother and father, by turns, he 
stole sums of money. In all of these escapades, however, he 
has had the stout defense of his mother, who insists under all 
circumstances and whatever the situation that arises that Rob 
is a good boy at heart, and does the things he does only be- 
cause he enjoys being a real boy! Until his latest escapade, 

« Cf. Howard and Patry: Mental Health, chapter 8; especially p. 157. 
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Rob has escaped punishment and censure, thanks to his 
mother’s importunings. But when Rob appropriated his 
father’s revolver, without permission, and proceeded to hold 
up and rob a man who lived in a lonely house outside the village, 
he found himself face to face with the law, which put him on 
probation and stipulated that the next offense would lodge him 
in reform school. 

Marlie is the pretty sixteen-year-old daughter of doting 
parents, who have kept her to themselves and discouraged 
consistently the formation of any friendships outside the 
family circle. In school, previous to the present year, she 
has been a somewhat odd child, doing well in her studies but 
lacking the stimulation of happy contacts with friends of her 
own age. The coming of adolescence found Marlie a silent, 
depressed, gloomy sort of girl who failed longer to respond 
vivaciously to the home environment. Greatly concerned 
over her condition, Marlie’s parents resolved finally to send 
her to a boarding-school, hoping that a change of scene and 
association might arouse her from a condition which was 
rapidly becoming decidedly apathetic. Almost coincident 
with her arrival at the boarding-school, Marlie became a 
totally different individual. Sensing real freedom and fresh 
- opportunities for self-expression, she proceeded to throw off 
all the built-in restraints and inhibitions of fifteen years. 
Within six weeks she had broken every rule of the dormitory, 
classroom, and yard. Her adviser was compelled to report to 
the bewildered parents that Marlie was doing next to nothing 
in her studies, and that her conduct was endangering both 
her own future and the good name of the school. Chagrined 
and baffled, her parents placed before Marlie the alternatives 
of mending her ways and attending to her studies or returning 
to her home and resuming her classes in the local high school, 
where she had always been unhappy. 
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John, now nineteen, is the only surviving child in a family 
which had three children. His parents have devoted them- 
selves to John as though they were trying to make up in their 
solicitude for him for the loss of their two other children. In 
early childhood, John did not enjoy the most robust health, 
though he was never actually sick. When his father died, 
some years ago, he became still more the consolation of his 
bereaved mother. Whenever the weather happened to be 
dubious, John was not sent to school. If his mother fancied 
she detected some new symptom of disease or deficiency in 
the boy, she consulted doctors and kept him out of school for 
weeks at a time. He was never permitted to play with other 
boys, his mother explaining that he had a weak heart. In due 
time, he went to high school, remaining for a year and about 
six weeks of the second year, at which time he dropped out. 
His marks were poor and his interest slight. His mother 
secured for him a job in a department store. After working 
there for a week, he came home and announced that he had 
lost the job. Investigation revealed the fact that he had left 
of his own accord, pleading that dust from the packing-room 
got in his lungs. On various occasions since, John’s mother 
has found work for her son; but it is always the same story; 
he cannot bring himself to work regularly and consistently. 
Still, he must have money to attend dances once or twice a 
week, and to buy cigarettes and magazines, which his mother 
uncomplainingly supplies to him out of the pittance which 
she herself can earn. 

Parental separations do not end the matter when there are 
children. y, Parental separations, with or without divorce,’ 


t The divorce rate in the United States has doubled within the past genera- 
tion. In 1900, there were 7.9 divorces for every 100 marriages; in 1930, the 
ratio had risen to 17.0. (Cf. Statistical Abstract of the United States, 1928, p. 89, 
for a picture of the trends in divorce in recent years.) In 1931, the ratio reached 
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put an end to an unpleasant conjugal relationship, but they 
rarely fail to create problems of maladjustment in the children 
concerned. Quite as much as anything else, as we have noted 
in a previous chapter, the young person covets security in 
his home situation. If that security, dubious at best previous 
to the separation of the parents, is finally taken completely 
away by the breaking up of the home, the strongest of all 
constructive influences over the ordered and systematic develop- 
ment of the child is thrust aside. Reacting to such a calamity, 
the young person is compelled to make such adjustment as 
he can to an ugly circumstance. If he is removed to the family 
of a relative, in another locality, the efficiency of his adjust- 
ment will depend upon the sympathetic and understanding 
attitude which the foster parents assume toward him and the 
wisdom which they manifest in helping him to find new 
channels of expression. If he is put under the care of one of 
the divorced parents, the chances are good that subtle psy- 
chological influences will be exerted to lead him to blame and 
perhaps to despise the other parent as the guilty cause of the 
present unhappy state, and in any case he will be likely to 
harbor resentments and animosities that may strike deep 
into his personality and drive him to unfortunate conduct. 
Basally, regardless of what disposition is made of him by the 
courts or by his parents, the child of divorced or separated 
parents has lost his sense of security, and with it have gone 
those loyalties to the home and those protective and reassuring 
sentiments which can be taken from a child only at the expense 
of his happiness and peace of mind._ 

—. The sufferings of the adolescent, bereft thus of the security 
of home and family loyalty, differ in degree rather than in 


its all-time peak of 17.3 divorces per 100 marriages. In 1932, there was a decline 
to 16.3, back to the 1929 level. Even at that, however, the rate of divorce in 
this country is almost thirty times that of England and Wales. 
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kind from those of the younger child. Bitterness, shame, mor- 
tification, resentment, anger, reproachfulness — these un- 
_ fortunate emotions may share place alternately or mutually 
in his inner behavior. They may drive him into cynicism, 
or into sloth and laziness, or into an extravaganza of inner 
conflict, or into open delinquency. ‘The need for guidance and 
helpful older companionship in such times of deep inner stress 
as this cannot be overstated. = 

Fannie’s parents were divorced some two years ago, when 
Fannie was just entering adolescence. Pending the divorce 
proceedings and the final decision of the courts, she was kept 
in the custody of her mother. During those weeks the mother 
seized upon every opportunity to poison Fannie against her 
father, whom she represented as mean, cruel, and faithless. 
The court decreed at length that Fannie should be given into 
the custody of her father, and the girl was consequently re- 
moved from her mother and placed in the family of her paternal 
aunt. But her mother’s venom had succeeded only too well 
in turning the girl completely against her father, and for 
months she could not bring herself to speak to him in more 
than a monosyllable. She both hated and feared him. Dur- 
ing the last two years Fannie has been in high school, but she 
has had a difficult time of it. Her teachers complain that she 
is preoccupied, pays little attention to her lessons, and has 
no interest in the social and extra-curricular activities. They 
insist that she listens without hearing, and that her disposition 
in school is sullen and forbidding. She is very difficult to 
get along with, both at school and at her aunt’s home, 
although there is some evidence that she is beginning to 
assume a slightly more tolerant attitude toward her father. 

Wallace’s mother is a self-centered woman, of loose habits 
and character. Her husband is away from home much of the 
time, and when he does return at the end of his long business 
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trips, it is always to a home in which beds are never made, 
dishes not washed until there are no more clean ones that can 
be used, and meals seldom prepared. Wallace hero-worshiped 
his father through it all, and was never happy except when 
his father was at home, or was expected momentarily. When 
Wallace was fifteen, his parents were divorced, and the boy 
remained with the mother. The father cleared out completely 
and has never been seen since in the community. Previous 
to this time, Wallace had been a fair pupil in school, and was 
a rather friendly, attractive boy. But from the time of the 
divorce, he began a career of delinquency which led him into 
mischievous pranks from which at first he could extricate 
himself easily, but which subsequently earned for him expul- 
sion from high school and the distrust and fear of the com- 
munity. His mother refused to have anything more to do 
with him, complaining that she had gotten him out of all the 
scrapes she was ever going to, and that he might now go to 
work and take care of himself. Wallace is at present in prison, 
serving sentence for misdemeanor. 
__Stepmothers. From the standpoint of the normal evolution 
of adolescent personality, there are two distinct types of 
stepmother: those who strive conscientiously and sympatheti- 
cally to serve as acceptable substitutes for the natural parent, 
and those who through jealousies or other emotional concomi- 
tants show a more or less open hostility to their stepchildren. 
The loss of one or the other parent through death is a serious 
enough emotional experience for any child, and to have the 
place of the departed one taken by another who is unsym- 
pathetic or harsh merely adds to the unpleasantness of the 
total situation. Occasionally, one finds a stepparent who 
makes consistent and studied efforts to make the lot of the 
child an uncomfortable and even impossible one, depriving 
him of the affection and the consideration of which he stands 
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so eloquently in need. Occasionally, too, be it said in all 
justice, one comes upon a stepparent who bends over back- 
ward in his or her conscientious determination to serve in the 
best sense 7” loco parentis. — 
~~ It frequently happens that, following bereavement or separa- 
tion, the father or the mother of children will embark upon a 
second marriage venture, thus subjecting the children of a 
former marriage to the difficulties that are likely to be met 
in the new relationship. If the new marriage is consummated 
by two individuals who are actuated by a longing to restore 
the comforts and satisfactions of home life, the likelihood of 
friction between its members is much less than it is when the 
actuating purpose behind the marriage is in the nature of a 
meal-ticket for the woman, or a financial saving for the man. 
In the latter circumstance, there are likely to be breakers 
ahead for everybody, and especially for the children of either 
or both the two original marriages. Such juveniles do not 
have even the security of adopted children, for they are thrust, 
_as it were, into a home where after all they are hardly mutually 
wanted by the two parents. Toavoid bitter years and jeopard-,/ 
ized personalities for his children, a parent who enters upon a 
second marriage needs above everything else to consider what 
the total influence of the new parent is to be in the home. ___-— 
}Belle’s mother died when Belle was two years old. Her 
father remarried when she was four. His new wife was a 
somewhat self-contained individual whose strong purpose was 
to have a secure home and freedom to indulge her social 
tastes. At an age far younger than one would think possible, 
this woman taught Belle to perform the household tasks in or- 
der that she herself might not be compelled to be ‘tied down’ 


™ Cf. Mowrer, E. R.: “‘ Divorce and Readjustment,”’ Annals of the American 
Academy of Political and Social Science, 160 (March, 1932), pp. 191-06. 
Myers, G.: The Modern Family, chapter-7: ‘Children and Remarriage.” 
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at home, as she expressed it. Her husband was an easygoing 
sort of man who was so completely dominated by his new wife 
that he failed to note the loading of all manner of needless 
tasks upon his growing daughter. After a few years the hus- 
band and wife began to drift apart in their tastes and interests, 
though maintaining the home as before. Increasingly, as 
Belle grew through childhood and into pubescence, she was 
burdened with the cares of running the household, until by 
the time she entered high school she was the sole manager 
of the home. As her stepmother became more and more 
estranged from her husband, she began to identify more and 
more of Belle’s traits with his, and shortly fell to scolding and 
nagging and even ridiculing her. Belle was not permitted to 
satisfy her social nature through participation in school 
activities, but was kept continually tied to the household 
tasks which consumed all of her spare time outside of school. 
Being a girl of rather strong convictions, although she has 
thus far conformed outwardlyf Belle is now, at seventeen and 
about to graduate from high school, on the verge of a colossal 
__rebellion which, when it breaks, will wreak havoc. 

The case of Helene is somewhat similar to that of Belle, 
except that the former’s unhappiness is complicated by the 
fact that there are two stepsisters. Helene’s mother died when 
Helene was ten. Her stepmother came on the scene a year 
later, with two daughters of her own. As is so often the case, 
the woman lavished her affection upon her own children and 
had none left for Helene. Furthermore, she was jealous of 
her husband’s extreme fondness of Helene, and very shortly 
after her marriage set herself the task of making the child’s 
life as miserable as possible. She was quite unreasonable in 
what she expected of Helene, and was frequently so cruel to 
her that the neighbors sought to interfere. Except for a 
grudging permission for the girl to.attend school, which she 
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could not prevent anyway, Helene’s stepmother made of the 
girl little less than a slave to her exacting standards of house- 
keeping. Her own daughters were exempted from all partici- 
pation in family chores, and serene in their certainty of the 
maternal favor, they contributed no small share in making the 
existence of their stepsister all but unbearable. Helene was 
never permitted to entertain any of her friends, nor even to 
play with them outside. Helene’s nature would not permit 
her to rebel; patiently and with almost animal docility, she 
bent to her stepmother’s will, becoming progressively more 
shy, timid, and repressed. At length, sympathetic neighbors 
reported the case to the local Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Children, which got her placed in a foster home. 
Her stepmother, however, managed to regain control of her 
within a short time, and:she was returned. By this time the 
girl’s father had awakened to the situation, and actually invited 
the Society to assist him in making some satisfactory disposi- 
tion of Helene. In her next foster home, Helene found a 
measure of relief, and now at nineteen, a graduate from high 
school, she has entered a hospital for training as a nurse. 
She is still greatly inhibited, but is slowly learning how to be 
happy. — 

--The foster home. There is nothing inherent in the idea of 
a foster home as such which should make it a pernicious in- 
fluence in the life of a child committed to its care. Indeed, 
child-placing and welfare organizations are constantly in con- 
tact with foster homes whose influence upon children and 
adolescents entrusted to them is as wholesome and satisfying 
as the atmosphere of the finest homes presided over by real 
parents. On the other hand, it is true that in many foster 
homes the child is exploited for the service he performs, it 
being openly understood by all concerned that he has been 
taken in on the basis of his potential value to his new guardians. 
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In such an atmosphere the victim is denied that affection and 
security which every child craves from his parents. Aware- 
ness of these fundamental lacks almost invariably leads to 
conflict, rebellion and resentment, and in extreme cases to 
delinquency. 

Very often, as in the case-study reported below, the foster 
child is transferred from one temporary home to another so 
rapidly that he never experiences the security and pleasure of 
‘being wanted.’ Something goes wrong in the first home, 
and he is removed from it to a new one where it is hoped that 
either the parents will be more sympathetic or that he himself 
will be more co-operative and responsive to kindly treatment. 
Again something goes wrong; perhaps he resents being uprooted 
from the soil in which he was just beginning to become es- 
tablished, and reacts so moodily in the new environment that 
the parents do not care to bother with him; perhaps there is 
scant sympathy in the new home for a waif for whom the 
placing agency is seeking a second, or a third, or perhaps a 
fifth or a tenth home, and at the first evidence of any behavior 
at all irregular he is turned back to the agency for replacing. 
It sometimes happens that a state charge or other dependent 
young person experiences the misery of undergoing placement 
in a dozen or more foster homes within as many years. Is 
it any wonder that such mishandling of children should create 
personality and behavior problems that are extremely difficult 
to solve? < | 
~~~ Jasper, now sixteen years of age, ran away from his seventh 
foster home recently. He has been a state charge since he was 
three years old, and during the past thirteen years he has had 
no settled or ordered life. His school work has suffered greatly, 
because of his frequent moving about. He has gotten only as 
far as the eighth grade, and has felt keenly his greater size 
and maturity as contrasted with his schoolmates. This 
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sensitiveness may have been a factor in his running away, 
although it apparently was not the deciding one. Jasper has 
developed strong resentments against his fate. He feels 
that he has been cheated out of the home experiences which 
other young fellows enjoy; he realizes that he is not now and 
never has been loved or cared for since he was first placed out 
as an orphan thirteen years ago. Life has been perhaps un- 
necessarily harsh for him, even though his own behavior has » 
been at the basis of the frequent enforced transfers from one 
home to another. In his last home, a farm on the outskirts of 
a small town, he had to work hard and came to be jealous of 
other young fellows in the neighborhood who had more free 
time than he. Though well fed and clothed, Jasper rebelled 
blindly against his situation. In his bitter attempts to com- 
pensate, he sought an outlet in petty thieving about the school 
and neighborhood. Nothing was safe from his light fingers. 
He became such a nuisance that there was serious talk of 
returning him to the care of the placing agency. His foster 
parents were thrifty, hard-working people who could not 
comprehend how a boy with plenty to eat and to wear could 
do the things that Jasper was accused on all sides of doing. 
‘Finally, dreading further change and finding no outlet for his, 
inner conflicts and none to understand him, Jasper ran away._/ 

The adolescent needs love and understanding more than 
anything else. A large proportion of the parent generation 
has lost step with youth. In some cases, it is the parental 
preoccupation with pressing social and business obligations 
which lies at the bottom of the trouble; in other cases, it is a 
downright failure on the part of the parents to comprehend the 
full significance of the drives that are operative in adolescents. 
Of the two, perhaps the latter factor is the more disastrous in 
its ill effects upon the development of the personalities and 
character of youth. The young person can often escape the 
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unfortunate circumstance of life in a home where parents are 
busy with a thousand and one occupations which engage most 
of their waking hours; at least, he may plunge headforemost 
himself into the same whirl, and make whatever substitute 
adjustment he can to life. But for the adolescent who is 
not understood and whose impulses and drives are misin- 
terpreted and misjudged, life may be felt to hold little of 
attractiveness and appeal, and may even become positively 
unbearable or even unlivable. 

“Sometimes it is the strongly emerging social nature of the 
adolescent that the parent fails to comprehend, in which case 
prohibitions and restrictions that he deeply resents may be 
imposed upon the outside contacts of the young person. ~ 
‘Sometimes it is the desire for an over-liberal amount of spend- 
ing-money which brings the adolescent into conflict with the 
unwilling parent who, recalling the niggardliness and penuri- 
ousness of his own early environment, is of the opinion that 
virtue and goodness are to be associated with parsimony and 
stint, while vice and depravity — particularly within the ranks 
of the rising generation — are conditioned upon easy access to 
ready money. YSometimes a mistaken detachment which a 
parent feels to be essential in his relationships with his child 
and which holds him aloof from all semblance of molly-coddling 
and emotional spoon-feeding of his offspring, prevents any 
strong mutual bonds of sympathy and understanding. “Some- 
times it is a mistrust of the potential character and self-con- 
trol of the adolescent which renders impossible the creation 
of a frank and warm appraisal of him by his parent and makes 
it difficult for the latter to see the palpable good points of the 
former. “Sometimes an anachronistic standard of behavior 
and conduct in general has survived in the parent, which 
constrains him to rule over his family, if not with the proverbial 
rod of iron, at least with an obsolescent strictness and austerity 
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which inspire aloofness and resentment in the young victim 
rather than an understanding and appreciating conformity. 
‘Sometimes it is sheer ignorance of one of the most urgently 
needed of all parental functions; namely, the maintenance of a 
continuous and sympathetic rapport with the unfolding life 
experiences and life attitudes of the growing adolescent per- 
sonality. Whatever may be responsible when it is nfissing, a 
sympathetic identification of the parent with the youth 
throughout the whole range of his social experience becomes a 
sine gua non of normal and well-integrated adolescent per- 
sonality.” 
"Theresa, aged fifteen, is a bitter, sullen and unpopular girl. 
Her mother is unpleasant and ill-tempered, finding it impossible 
to get on with anyone, least of all with the members of her 
own family. Upon Theresa has devolved much of the care 
of a two-year-old brother, the mother having no desire to be 
bothered with him any more than she can possibly help. (The- 
resa is to the mother a heaven-sent opportunity to be rid of 
care and responsibility for her small son for hours at a time. 
For the wishes or inclinations, or for any of the social needs 
which Theresa may have, she has scant sympathy. The girl 
nurses rebellion and resentment, and during the past two years 
she has developed some extremely unfortunate and dangerous 
traits. She has a harsh, abrupt manner, and she cultivates — 
for compensatory reasons —a careless, devil-may-care atti- 
tude, both of which traits render her unpopular among the | 
boys and girls of her neighborhood and school. She is con- | 
tinually on the defensive, and is very quick to take offense. _, 
Vesta, aged eighteen, has everything she could ask fo for, with 
the exception of the secure love of her parents. She has 


= Cf. Goodenough, F. L.: Developmental Psychology, chapter 20; especially 


pp. 476 ff. 
Howard, F. E., and Patry, F. L.: Mental Health, chapter 8: ‘The Mental 
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always either had tutors or else attended private schools. 
Her father is a prominent club man, rarely at home; her mother 
is one of the ‘advanced’ type of parents who prides herself 
that she thoroughly understands children and young people, 
and that she realizes their extreme dislike of being molly- 
coddled or of submitting to any demonstrations of affection. 
Very often Vesta’s mother and father go away for week-ends, 
or for longer periods of time, leaving their daughter alone in 
the big house with the servants. Sometimes on such occasions 
she invites in some of her young friends for a party, but she 
never appears to get much pleasure out of these affairs. She 
is moody and often despondent, lacking as she does that feeling 
of security and confidence which can be experienced only by 
a young person serene in the possession of the love and sym- 
pathy of her elders. | 

‘Going out.’ Beginning at about the time when a boy or 
girl reaches the teen years, the question of ‘going out’ is 
responsible for some, at least, of the conflict and disagreement 
that appear in the home. ‘The young person naturally wishes 
to choose his own pleasures and his own comrades. To ‘go 
out’ means to be one’s own master, to do as one likes, to play 
the réle of a grown-up. There is something extremely and 
undeniably flattering in being allowed complete control over 
one’s movements and person. 

Parental opposition to such a conception of adolescent free- 
dom, however, is inevitable and wide-spread. Against it are 
urged such universal adult objections as the wasting of time 
that ought to be devoted to studying, the vagary and buffoonery 
that are commonly associated by their elders with the extra- 
home amusements and diversions of adolescents, and the 
moral dangers which supposedly lurk on every hand. Many 
parents are needlessly severe and exacting in the rules they 
lay down with reference to ‘going out.’ Some of them pro- 
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hibit it absolutely on school evenings; others prohibit it in 
toto; still others hedge their grudging permission about with 
provisos and safeguards that it would be difficult for them to 
defend on any sane grounds. It appears to be the exceptional 
parent who has so guided and presided over the socio-moral 
development of his child that he can be content without mis- 
givings to permit him a wide range of personal freedom of 
action when he becomes a youth. Moreover, it is the rare 
parent who can see the insatiable adolescent urge for sociability 
and companionship for what it is: merely a normal develop- 
ment of the personality. 

Bennie, seventeen years of age, has never been allowed to 
stay out after 8.30, home work or no home work. The only ex- 
ception ever made to this rule was when he was accompanied 
by some older member of the family. In consequence, attend- 
ance at a school party or dance was quite unheard of in Bennie’s 
case, and so was any more than a very occasional excursion to 
a theater or evening neighborhood affair. Bennie, however, 
found an easy means of deceiving his keepers by making use 
of a back-stair door easily accessible to his room. ‘The strict- 
ness of the guard which was maintained over his movements 
drove Bennie into open revolt. Life became more or less a 
battle of wits between him and his parents. When every- 
thing else failed, his father removed Bennie’s clothes from 
his room after the boy had gone to bed. During high-school 
days, he loitered on street corners, or joined other like-minded 
rebels in mischievous escapades that finally got him expelled 
before his sophomore year was ended. In the two years that 
have passed since he left school in disgrace, Bennie has con- 
tinued to be unruly and often defiant. He has run away from 
home twice, only to be returned within a few days. If his 
parents could only have summoned to their aid years ago some- 
thing of the ‘Come-let-us-reason-together’ philosophy, and 
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reached some satisfactory agreement with the boy regarding 
‘off’ evenings and ‘going out,’ there is good reason to suppose 
that he would have been satisfied and inclined to respect and 
co-operate with the parental point of view. As it was, there 
could be only resentment and defiance. 

The boy-friend. Closely bound up with this matter of 
‘going out’ is the parental bugaboo of the boy-friend. Many 
parents look askance upon the growing socialization and 
fraternizing of the sexes, feeling honestly that the cause of 
true modesty and prudence in their daughters is not best 
served by the encouragement of masculine friendships, at 
least until the late teens. On the other hand, nearly every- 
thing in our educational and community set-ups tends to 
encourage and promote the intimate association of younger 
adolescents of both sexes, making it inevitable that friendships 
will be formed. In consequence, the parent who cannot feel 
that he is able to subscribe to his daughter’s having a boy- 
friend is quite obviously running counter to the social currents 
of the age. . 

In a sense, the parent is right; there is undoubtedly danger 
in the complete freedom enjoyed today by the youth of both 
sexes. The boy who is ‘girl-crazy’ and the girl who is ‘boy- 
crazy,’ to use the very expressive contemporary terminology, 
may overstep the bounds of decorum, or they may notoriously 
cheapen their characters, or they may do nothing worse than 
idle away their time and jade their sensibilities. Still, there 
need be nothing in the social intimacies of the sexes during 
adolescence that is either dangerous or cheapening. Given the 
essential safeguards of unostentatious adult oversight, of good 
bringing-up, of consuming interests and congenial tasks, and | 
of parental sympathy and co-operativeness, any young person. 
may profit tremendously in the growth of character and control 
by association with those of the opposite sex. 
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It is inestimably wiser for the parent to take a genuine 
interest in the young persons in his home, in their friends and 
associates, and in their mutual activities, than it is for him to 
berate them for their ways, and attempt to hedge them about 
with prohibitions that involve the comradeship of those of 
the opposite sex. To forbid a girl to have a ‘boy-friend’ 
is an indication either that one fails to envisage the social 
setting of the day, or else that he imputes to the rising genera- 
tion a looseness of character and an unsteadiness of ideals 
that are hardly complimentary to the parents who have 
brought it up. The wise and far-sighted parent not only 
makes no useless prohibitions of this character, but by re- ) 
fraining from magnifying and elaborating upon the evils of > 
such mutual juvenile friendships, he may contribute sanely } 
and sensibly to keeping these friendships from becoming ab- : 
normal. To assume that their existence is only natural and 
indicates neither immodesty nor irregularity, is to limit them 
in most instances to the evanescent and the incidental, so far 
at least as any destructive influence is concerned. 

e Hazel, sixteen years of age and a senior in high school, has 
| been allowed no freedom by an unusually exacting mother who 
| fears articulately that some evil may befall her. For the past 
few months Hazel’s mother has fretted and fumed more or 
less continually because Hazel is known to be friendly. with 
one of her classmates. This boy is reputed to be of sterling 
character, but that circumstance counts for little. Hazel is 
not allowed to be seen in his company, although an occasional 
meeting with him cannot be prevented. She has’ permission 
to attend no affairs excepting at her church or in the company 
of her father or mother. She has never learned to dance. On 
a few occasions her friend has walked home with her after 
school, to be met with rebuke and castigations by Hazel’s 
mother. The girl is repeatedly warned to have nothing to do 
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with this boy, and advised strongly against friendliness with 
any of the young fellows she knows. In consequence of all 
this unpleasantness, Hazel not only resorts to the subterfuge 
of meeting her friend clandestinely, but is inclined to derive 
an abnormal degree of pleasure from associating with him, 
since she knows her parents would disapprove. She no longer 
hesitates to deceive her mother brazenly concerning her where- 
abouts, and has considered running away from home, though 


not necessarily with her boy-friend. She is irked almost to 


_the point of desperation by the maternal restrictions. 

“Annette, now nineteen, is in a sanitarium. From the time 
she was fifteen, her home life was a series of conflicts with both 
parents upon the subject of boy-friends. She considered her 
people extremely old-fashioned, and they in turn were at a 
loss to comprehend why she should want to be out at night, 
keeping late hours and neglecting her studies. Incidentally, 
Annette was an honor pupil, and she appears actually never 
to have neglected her school work. When she was sixteen, 
her parents noted her growing interest in the opposite sex, 
and proceeded at once to find violent fault with every young 
fellow for whom she manifested the slightest degree of friend- 
liness. At the age of seventeen, Annette became interested 
in a likable young man, with good prospects. The only fault 
her parents could find in him was that he was four years older 
than she. They nagged and scolded her about her friendship 
with him until she threatened angrily to leave home. They 
refused, however, to take this warning seriously. Finally, 
when she could bear their fault-finding no longer, she did run 
away and married the man. For this summary act of defiance, — 
she was forbidden further association with her own home. 
The union did not prove to be a happy one. Falling ill a few 
months later, Annette has been for the last two years in a 
tuberculosis sanitarium. Here her-parents have visited her, 
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and have shown some desire to restore the old relationships. 
Could they have but looked upon her early interest in the man 
she ultimately married as merely a passing phase of adolescent 
evolution, much pain and suffering might have been spared 
everybody concerned. 


SUPPLEMENTARY PROBLEMS FOR SPECIAL STUDY 


1. Cite any individual cases known to you of maladjustments in 
human beings which have been in considerable measure, un- 
fortunately, the products of the more enlightened social institu-" 
tions, e.g., homes, churches, and schools. 

2. Have you had any contacts with parent-centered. homes? 
What appeared basally to be at fault with them? 

3. Enumerate all the possible conditions that might be conceived 
as being responsible for the ‘child-centered’ home. Do you 
know any such home? Can you predict what the ultimate 
effect of such an environment is likely to be upon the juvenile 
members? 

4. Why is the institution of divorce occasionally destructive to the 
equanimity and peace of mind of the children involved in the 
separation? 

5. Have you any data from personal observation bearing upon 
maladjustment in the children of stepparents? Have you 
other data which point to good adjustment in stepchildren? 

6. Exactly what is a ‘foster home?’ Look up the regulations of 
some child-placing agency in your community with reference 
to standards of acceptable foster homes. 

7. Are love and understanding after all essential to the evolution 
of the good personality? May it not be that some children 
and adolescents are constitutionally or temperamentally more 
likely to respond constructively to harsh and forbidding 
surroundings? 

8. Suggest the principal points for discussion in a family con- 
ference between the parents and an adolescent son or daughter 
in the matter of ‘going out’ privileges. 

g. What is the normal, healthy attitude which should be taken 
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by sensible young persons toward the ‘boy-friend’ and the 
‘girl-friend?’ What circumstances or conditions make it 
sometimes difficult for the young persons concerned to take this 
attitude? 
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CHAP PER? VITT 


THE PARENT AND THE ADOLESCENT 
(continued) 


Case-studies. Ida(17). Idaisa junior in high school. Her 
parents are inveterate quarrelers, each taking pleasure in 
enumerating and enlarging upon the faults of the other in 
jarring voices that can be heard across the street. They have 
been known to fall into such violent disagreements that they go 
for periods as long as six months at a time without speaking to 
one another. During these intervals, Ida has always been 
obliged to serve as interlocutor between them. In confidential 
moments, her mother tells Ida that but for her she would obtain 
a divorce from her father, since it is impossible for anyone to get 
along with him: the only thing which deters her from such a step 
is the desire to protect her daughter from the mental suffering 
which a divorce would cause. Carrying still further her dia- 
tribe, Ida’s mother warns her daughter in no unmistakable 
terms to avoid the institution of marriage. ‘All men are 
alike!” she cries. ‘‘See what I got out of marriage: nothing but 
trouble!’”’ During grammar-school days, Ida acquiesced in her 
mother’s opinions, and allowed herself to be controlled com- 
pletely by her opinion and advice. In high school, however, 
Ida has been thrown in contact with many other young people, 
and being a friendly sort of girl she has been frequently invited 
to visit some of them, and has thus had opportunity to see what 
a real home might be. Recently, she has refused to be a go- 
between for her father and mother, and immediately leaves 
the room when they start their quarrels or make overtures for 
her intermediary assistance. This refusal to be a party to the 
childish parental whims has not, however, been easy for her. 
She frequently has fits of weeping, and her eyes are red for 
days at a time. During these periods she is extremely re- 
served in her manner, and participates very little in the work 
of her classes. (By V. G.) 


Nancy (18). JIda’s mother refrained from divorcing her 
husband, allegedly for Ida’s sake; Nancy’s mother, on the other 
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hand, divorced her husband, according to her frequently 
reiterated statement, for the sake of Nancy. The mother is 
a very unhappy, gloomy sort of individual who succeeds in 
keeping Nancy and a younger daughter of 14 perpetually miser- 
able, partly by her general attitude of gloom and pessimism, 
partly by her reproachful assertion, made daily for the past five 
years since she was divorced, that if she were not burdened down 
by two girls she would experience little difficulty in getting 
married again, but that with them as dead weight upon her she 
has no opportunities in that direction. Besides being a center 
of contagion for despondency in the household, Nancy’s mother 
is also an extremely helpless woman who must have someone to 
depend upon for everything. This circumstance has encouraged 
Nancy, especially since her mother’s divorce, to develop many 
strictly masculine traits. She is rough and boyish in manner, 
dislikes to dress like a girl, and is quite indifferent to making 
normal friendships with other girls. She has a good mind, but 
she does not impress the casual observer as being nearly as 
intelligent as she is. Her mother makes her utterly unhappy at 
times by unburdening all her real and fancied troubles upon her, 
as well as reproaching her for ever having been born. Nancy 
broods a great deal over her general situation, and is much in 
need of parental sympathy and understanding, which are of 
course quite lacking at home. She confides to her one or two 
friends that she has never enjoyed a real home life — which is 
in large measure true, and deplores keenly the fact that she 
barely knows her father, who has been depicted to her as worth- 
less and faithless, like all other men. (By B. B.) 


Ruthena (18). Ruthena is an only child. Her parents are 
poorly mated, though there has been no talk of separation. 
They wrangle a great deal about a wide range of subjects, rarely 
ever finding it possible to agree. Few mealtimes pass that 
Ruthena’s mother does not-leave the table in anger or tears. 
To Ruthena, she complains that it is really the daughter who is 
responsible for the family quarrels, since her father will never 
agree with her mother in matters touching the upbringing and 
welfare of Ruthena. She is further informed by her mother 
that her father has never liked Ruthena, but that ever since 
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she was born he has been lacking in fatherly interest in her. 
Furthermore, the child has always been given to understand 
that her husband has compelled her to go out working by the day 
so that she might buy clothing for herself and Ruthena, he 
having refused to clothe either of them. The facts of the situa- 
tion seem to be considerably at variance with these representa- 
tions of Ruthena’s mother. In his stolid, undemonstrative way, 
Ruthena’s father does care for his daughter, and was anxious 
to have her complete her high school course. Her mother, 
however, being a more or less neurotic woman, has selfishly at- 
tached herself to her daughter and has never permitted her to 
do anything her father wishes. She so appropriated Ruthena’s 
_time and person and interests during the early teens that the 
girl never found time nor inclination to do much studying. 
When other young high-school pupils were doing their home- 
work, Ruthena’s mother always had a party or social affair for 
them both to attend. Consequently, she failed of promotion 
in her sophomore year, and since that meant the necessity of 
repeating a year’s work, she dropped out of school. Since 
leaving school she has continued even more completely under 
her mother’s domination. Her father has ceased whatever 
small amount of interest he may previously have had in his 
daughter’s welfare, and now remains severely aloof, although 
seizing upon his wife’s part in causing Ruthena to fail in school 
as a never failing excuse for wrangling. (By K.G.) 


Hollis (18). Hollis has been pale and peaked-looking ever 
since he was thirteen. Still, he has always been popular, 
particularly upon the play-field where, despite his apparent 
deficiency in physique, he proved to be a tolerable gymnast. 
In school, however, Hollis fared poorly. Having an I.Q. not 
_ in excess of g5, he found it difficult to shine in scholastic under- 
takings. No doubt he might have done more creditably had 
it not been for his fear and dread of his father. During ele- 
mentary school days, when other boys went happily homeward 
in the afternoon, Hollis lagged behind, dreading his father. 
His father was a stern, boorish sort of man who resolved early 
to make his son a lawyer. From the age of ten, Hollis’s ears 
were filled continuously with talk of an education and the law — 
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not kindly, sympathetic talk such as an interested parent might 
be expected to have with his son regarding a future vocation, 
but rather steel-jawed, threatening talk which demanded 
acquiescence and allowed no counter-proposals. The first 
serious trouble came at about the seventh grade, when Hollis 
began to come home with poor report cards. His father was 
enraged. Hollis was to be a lawyer: he must get the finest 
marks in his class; there was no alternative! Yet all the while 
Hollis’s creditable achievements continued to run to the ath- 
letic, not to the academic. If his father, upon returning home, 
found Hollis kicking a football in the street, or at play at the 
boys’ club of which he was a frequenter, he would get his hands 
upon the lad and beat him unmercifully. ‘‘No time for such 
foolery as play! You’re to be a lawyer! Study!” Hollis’s 
mother was weak and small and helpless, completely under the 
domination of her husband. There was no help to be had in 
that quarter. Hollis went at length to high school, but the 
poor marks continued and before the end of the first year he 
grew very nervous and ill. He was compelled to spend some 
months in a sanitarium, and now — four years after — he is 
working in a small store which his mother owns and operates, 
a sickly, nervous, young fellow without ambition, in whom (the 
doctors say) there will never be any great improvement. 
He shuns all athletic associations and wishes no friends. His 
father has retired into himself, grievously disappointed, and no 
longer pays any attention to the boy. (By E. F.) 


Eva (17). Eva’s life has been a long series of deprivations, 
unhappinesses, and states of turmoil. From earliest childhood, 
Eva has lived in a home where there has always been a great 
deal of upheaval of an emotional sort. Her father has been 
a type of individual who has never grown up, but who has re- 
mained childish in his outlook and beliefs. His wife is a nega- 
tive person who has no aggressiveness and no decisiveness 
about anything. On numerous occasions before he finally did 
so, Eva’s father threatened violently that he was going to 
‘clear out’ and never be seen around such a place again. 
Finally, after years of protestations, he did ‘clear out,’ and no 
one ha3 heard anything from him since. Her husband’s deser- 
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tion of herself and her children was the signal for Eva’s mother 
to take to her bed. For weeks she did not leave it, and during 
the three years since her husband’s disappearance she has con- 
tinued a helpless invalid, interested in nothing and caring to talk 
about nothing except herself and the calamities that have be- 
fallen her house. One by one, the older children — there are 
five of them altogether — have left home and have scattered 
widely, apparently only too glad to escape the miserable en- 
vironment of home. The family has been maintained prin- 
cipally by the welfare organizations of the community for the 
past three years. Eva went through high school, a moody and 
unhappy girl, having no friends and caring for none. Shortly 
after leaving school she secured employment in a city at a great 
distance from her home, where she is still living. A social 
worker who was able at one time to help Eva continues a friendly 
contact with her, and it appears that, while she feels no com- 
punctions regarding her mother and a younger sister who is still 
at home, she is slowly arousing herself to some moderate sort 
of interest in life and its opportunities. (By J. P.) 


Neurotic mothers. One of the major difficulties with parents, 
as we have seen, is that many of them have never grown up 
emotionally. In the process of maturation of the physical 
organism and its functions, the affective range of experience 
has remained at a more or less infantile stage.*. A parent who 
has failed thus to evolve emotionally becomes a disagreeable 
center of contagion whence diverse emotional viruses emanate 
throughout the home, contaminating all those who come 
beneath their evil power. While either parent may be“the 
guilty individual responsible for this infection, it is unavoidable 
that the mother, by virtue of her more intimate associations 
with them, should be the parent more likely than not to dam- 
age the unfolding characters of the young persons beneath 
the roof. 

™ Cf. Cooley, C. H., Angell, R. C., and LéWwell, J. C.: Introductory Sociology, 
p. 430. Bassett, C.: Mental Hygiene in the Community, pp. 160 ff. 
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Entirely apart from her relations with her children, a mother 
may very often be, as was pointed out in Chapter III, a 
thoroughly neurotic woman. Herself a product of a sheltered 
and pampered home, she became adult in body without be- 
- coming adult in control and adjustment, and to her marriage 
she brought an unfortunate immaturity of character and will 
that have dogged all her steps and negatively conditioned most 
of her attempts at adjustment. She is, for example, an avow- 
edly selfish individual who has never been required to get into 
step with others. She is extremely self-centered, weighing and 
evaluating circumstances and events on a balance that has 
been consistently tampered with ever since her own earliest 
childhood. Everything has a personal and selfish reference, 
and must be bent to fit into her own peculiar pattern. Finding 
it impossible thus to shape conditions to her scheme, she takes 
refuge in a compensatory sort of childish petulance and self- 
pity that find expression in nagging, fault-finding, and abused 
ingenuousness, which may be either eloquently unvoiced or 
eloquently verbal. 

Disillusionment. Unable to dominate her spouse, such a 
mother tends to focus upon her son or daughter her determined 
attempts to control the scene. For the urge to be dominant 
is there, and it finds no rest or satiety until it establishes con- 
trol over somebody. In countless instances, this. neurotic 
hold-over from a spoiled or shielded childhood cunningly and 
more or less subconsciously impels the mother to play an 
unfair game for the attachment of her child’s loyalties and 
affections upon herself as against her husband, who may be- 
come all but anathema to her.t In this process of active fix- 
ation of her daughter’s affections upon herself, the unstable 


1 Cf. Schwartz, L. A.: “Intra-Family Relationships and Resulting Trends,”’ 
Annals of the American Academy of Political and Social Science, 160 (March, 
1932), pp. 45-48. Kirkpatrick, C.: “Techniques of Marital Adjustment,” zbzd., 
pp. 178-83. \ 
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mother comes increasingly to identify herself with the child. 
_ In the new life she sees the potential fulfillment of all her own 
unachieved dreams. To the mother, life has brought unhap- 
piness and disillusionment. The rich promise of girlhood has 
not been realized in adulthood. No longer the center of 
gravity as she was in her childhood home, she seeks hopefully 
to re-establish the earlier concentricity about herself by at- 
tracting into her orbit the new planetoid sprung from her 
own body. 

Springing frequently from the same root and invariably 
venting themselves upon the personality of the daughter are 
the chronic fussing and fault-finding about the husband. 
. Unable by up-bringing to enter the married state co-operatively 
and with the willingness to adjust reasonably to the idiosyn- 
crasies of the mate, a woman of this type continues to maintain 
the integrity and consistency of her own personality by dis- 
paraging that of her husband. Or it may be that, instead of 
Originating in a pampered childhood, this attitude toward 
the mate may spring from an infantile conception of sex that 
has proved wholly inadequate for the realities of experience. 
Entering marriage with an insecure informational approach, 
many a sensitive woman has found it difficult to react to its 
intimacies with anything but dread, or even disgust. 

Whatever its origin, the attitude of fault-finding and in- 
tolerance regarding her husband drives many a mother of an 
adolescent girl, in her desire to possess her child’s affection 
and to shield her from the acute sufferings of the life she feels 
she herself has been compelled to live, to represent to her 
daughter the intolerableness of marriage and the widsom of 
keeping away from the opposite sex. All men are alleged to 
be alike, and the implication is strong that they are all bad, 
even brutal. This frequently rehearsed philosophy is cal- 
culated to rivet the daughter’s affections upon the mother, 
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and to keep her infinitely childish and immature in her out- 
look. In too many instances it succeeds. Thus, by manipula- 
tion of the maternal infantilism, the woman succeeds admir- 
_ably in keeping her daughter for herself, at the same time main- 
taining the integrity of her own personality in the matter of 
earlier sex attitudes and misconceptions. 

Husbands in kind. Not always, it should be understood, 
is the husband undeserving of his wife’s intolerance of him. 
Brusque, impatient, often boorish, he may well represent to 
his wife’s oversensitive nature the opposite of what fancy 
would have painted him. He may still be activated by the 
old concept of the paterfamilias, whose word is law in the home, 
and before whom everyone must tremble. He may himself. 
be compensating, by the assumption of the dictatorial tech- 
nique at his own hearthstone, for inadequacies and incompe- 
tencies in the business world and the social world outside the 
home. Like his wife, he may be infantile in his reactions 
toward the new family circle, which he finds an unsatisfactory 
substitute for the old boyhood circle in which he was central. 
He may be fickle or unfaithful, a believer in and practiser of 
the double standard of the sexes, thus justifying in a measure 
his wife’s attitude toward him. He may be absorbed, mind 
and soul, in his business, and so have little time to bring 
to the family setting. In other words, he may by his con- 
duct, his preoccupation, or by reason of his own infantilisms, 
be a strong motivating factor in driving his wife more and 
more to find her satisfaction exclusively in herself and her 
children. | 

Infantilisms perpetuated. Caught as it were between these 
two divergent forces, the adolescent individual becomes the 
helpless victim of circumstance. There is little likelihood of his 
personality’s escaping unscathed, andit is next to impossible 
for him to grow up normally extroverted and free from those 
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infantilisms that have shaken his home to its foundations. 
How numerous are the individuals now adolescent who, as 
long as they live, must bear in their characters the effects of 
these parental inadequacies, can only be conjectured. Every 
practicing psychiatrist knows, however, that they are legion, 
and that there are being perpetuated in them the same infan- 
tilisms that are cursing and embittering the lives of their 
parents, and that perhaps had a similar sway in the lives of 
their parents’ parents before them! 

Spencer’s principal memories of childhood are oot family 
jars and disagreements and nagging. As though by carefully 
thought-out plan, his mother has attempted consistently to 
poison the lad against his ne’er-do-well father. She has enlarged 
upon his obviously less desirable traits, and has lamented 
loudly her ill-advised marriage to a man who not only is with- 
out ambition but who is moreover hard and sullen by nature. 
Until somewhat recently, Spencer accepted the maternal 
characterization of his father quite without question. Almost 
as long as he can remember he has thought of him as a worth- - 
less creature who caused his mother no end of complaining and 
suffering. His mother has repaid Spencer for his filial solici- 
tude for her difficulties by showering her affection overwhelm- 
ingly upon him and by dissuading him from the idea of any 
intimacy with his father. She has always accused her husband 
of willfully and purposely doing everything he could think of to 
make the lot of mother and son alike unbearable. The emo- 
tional price the boy has had to pay has been a heavy one; he 
has attached himself to his mother like a limpet, and has never 
found it possible to assert himself and grow up. For her part, 
his mother does not hesitate to remind Spencer pointedly 
that he is her whole life, and must never do anything or make 
any plans without keeping her prominently in the picture. 
Whether his college experience — he is now a freshman — 
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will bring emancipation and maturation of emotional func- 
tioning is problematical. 

Miriam is the only child of divorced parents. Five years 
ago there was a separation under conditions which reflected 
scant credit upon the father, although the mother is known to 
be a neurotic and may well have contributed to her husband’s 
infidelities. Brought up in the custody of her mother, Miriam 
has been greatly repressed, and prohibited from normal social 
contacts. She was cautioned particularly against the male 
sex which, in the often expressed conviction of her mother, is un- 
trustworthy, profligate, and in most other respects thoroughly 
bad. As though by a sort of satirical poetic justice, Miriam 
became at sixteen infatuated with a young fellow in her class 
in high school. Inasmuch as she had good reason to know what 
the maternal attitude would be, Miriam refrained from any 
outward evidence of her infatuation when her mother was 
about. In the course of time, however, her daughter’s strong 
attachment for the boy was brought to the mother’s attention, 
and she promptly forbade her to see him any more or to com- 
municate with himinany way. A clandestine affair continued, 
however, for some months, after which time Miriam, locked in 
her room one evening to prevent the consummation of a threat, 
fled under cover of darkness and eloped with her lover. Miriam is 
now nineteen, and living with her husband in her mother’s home. 
Each member of the trio is strongly maladjusted and miserable. 

Parents in the ‘Wings’! ‘Time was,” says a recent writer, 
‘‘when the parent was in the center of the stage: now he is 
not even in the wings!’’? The changed conditions of familial 
life to which this despairing philosophy gives expression are 
both fortunate and unfortunate.? They are fortunate in so 


* Bacheller, Irving: ‘‘An Unspanked Generation,” Century, 112 (1926), pp. 
348-55. 
2 For a discussion of the adjustment of the child to authority, cf. J. S. Plant: 
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far as they have made it possible for young persons to gain in 
poise and self-reliance and self-direction. They are un- 
fortunate in so far as they have deprived these same young 
persons of the helpful and sympathetic guidance which parent- 
hood at its best has always meant and, so it would seem, must 
continue always to mean to the rising generation. Fortunately 
we are not called upon here to determine the responsibility as 
between the two generations for bringing to pass this alleged 
condition of detachment of the one from the other. Rather, 
we are concerned with inquiring into the possibilities of a 
restoration of the status quo ante in these relationships. 

It must be apparent that the continuance of a condition 
in which the young person tends more and more to cast off 
the controls of his elders, and in which the parent tends more 
and more to withdraw from the active arena of adolescent 
training and supervision in the home is fraught with dangers. 
The office of parenthood can hardly be safely discontinued with 
the arrival of offspring at the teen years. Its functions are 
not ended with the achievement of pubescence. Indeed, with 
the profound social and cultural changes which are taking 
place in civilization, the need of prolonged parental super- 
vision — provided it can be of the right sort — becomes ten- 
fold greater than could have been the case in a less unsettled 
condition of human society. Instead of retiring from the 
center of the stage, or of being elbowed from it, the parent of 
today dare not leave his children in the throes of adolescent 
adjustment without careful and sympathetic coaching in the 
swift-moving scenes, during which the great drama plunges 
through its ascending action. 

There can be no shortening of the period of preparation 


“The Child as a Member of the Family,” Annals of the American Academy of 
Political and Social Science, 160 (March, 1932), p. 66 ff. S. M. and B. C. Gruen- 
berg, ‘‘Education of Children for Family Life,” ibid., p. 205 fi. 
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for life. It has often been remarked that the human child’s 
period of dependence on its parents is of much greater duration 
than the period of infancy in animals. It has been assumed, 
and rightly so, that nature’s purpose in thus prolonging the 
nascent period in the human progeny was in order that it 
might, by extending the period of training and preparation, 
equip its offspring properly for the complexities of the life- 
experiences which are likely to confront it. Can it be possible 
that, with the profound increase that has come about in the 
complexities and ramifications of the human experience, this 
period of preparing, of making ready, can be reduced rather 
than extended? In our vaunted stepping up of the physical, 
material voltage of life, we have tremendously increased the 
pace at which this life must be lived. We can hardly conclude 
that, with enormous acceleration of the economic and mechan- 
ical phases of experience, there is wisdom in lessening the 
attention to the personal and human factors which must be 
adjusted to them. By as much as twentieth-century living 
exceeds the more or less static conditions of existence hereto- 
fore, must the period of adolescent preparation be lengthened. 
The only alternative to this prolongation would lie in a more 
concentrated and wisely planned and conducted program of 
adolescent training, a program still far from completion except 
in a few sporadic instances. 

The parent generation, far from either subscribing to the idea 
of prolonged oversight of its youth or from focusing its efforts 
upon a concentrated and planned supervision, has too often met 
the need either by denying its existence or by fleeing from it. 
In the former category, one finds parents who are convinced, 
with Pippa, that ‘‘God’s in his heaven: all’s right with the 
world,” and that their children and adolescents will get on 
somehow, regardless of the excision of the parental function. 
Such parents spoil the young persons in their families. They 
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excuse or condone their misdemeanors, defend them in their 
shortcomings, and even encourage them in their non-con- 
formities. They grant whatever favors or privileges are asked, 
or smile indulgently when they take them without asking. 
They permit them to neglect their schoolwork and other re- 
sponsibilities, and to indulge their social natures more or less 
to the exclusion of their duties and responsibilities. They 
allow them to dictate family decisions, activities, and points 
of view. They willingly submit to their whims and do not 
interfere when they reverse the Scriptural injunction that 
children shall obey their parents. Such parents are, indeed, 
as the author quoted above charges, no longer poor players in 
the ‘wings.’ They have been crowded entirely off the scene 
of action. Through all this transformation of the family 
relationships, however, many of them remain placidly op- 
timistic. 

A philosophy of defeatism. Still other parents shun the 
responsibility of leadership and supervision of the young per- 
sons in their homes. They have subscribed to a philosophy 
of defeatism which assures them that, while youth obviously 
needs guidance and sympathy, nothing can be done about it. 
Frankly speaking, these parents recognize their own inade- 
quacies in the face of the difficulties of controlling and super- 
vising the activities of their children, and take refuge in what- 
ever solace there may be in a helpless head-shaking and an 
impotent repetition of the superiority of the ‘good old ways’ 
and the ‘good old days’ in which they were themselves brought 
up. They point mutely to the evil influences of cheap amuse- 
ments upon the rising generation: they refer eloquently to the 
scandals and the delinquences and waywardnesses of people 
generally, and of youth in particular; they deplore the luxury 
and extravagance and ‘speed’ of life today; they rail about 
the impossible social demands made by school and club and 
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church and society upon the time of their adolescent children. 
And all their railings end only in more railings, for they rarely 
come to see that, in no small measure, the trouble with present 
conditions in the training and up-bringing of the adolescent 
generation is traceable directly to their own parental side- 
stepping and withdrawal from the real issues. Until the time 
comes when the parents who have bowed themselves off the 
stage, or have been bowed off, find the will and the resource- 
fulness to re-establish their proper relationships to the younger 
generation, lamentations will continue to be heard, and par- 
ents will remain definitely beyond the ‘wings.’ , 
Madeline is a high-school junior. She has always been 
given everything she asked for by her parents, who at first 
did not have the inclination and now have not the power to 
deny her. She has always been a girl whose conduct left much 
to be desired, although there is no evidence of actual delin- 
quency. She has associated with the wrong crowd, been in- 
terested in the less desirable forms of amusement, cultivated un- 
fortunate habits and attitudes; she is selfish, headstrong and 
indifferent to the more desirable influences and examples of 
her environment. Her parents have invariably excused or 
passed over lightly her frequent misdemeanors, even laughing 
at and condoning the delicate situations into which she has 
dragged others. In her high-school work, she barely keeps 
along with her class, refusing to do any homework except in 
very rare instances. Her parents support her in this attitude, 
agreeing with her that she needs all her out-of-school time for 
recreation and amusement. At one time they remonstrated 
mildly with her, but now her father and mother have come to. 
feel that they are helpless, that there is no way in which they 
can solve the problems which their growing daughter presents. 
On her part, Madeline knows very well that whatever she does 
will be condoned and accepted at home; consequently she 
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feels no check upon her tastes and ambitions, and she does not 
hesitate to indulge her every caprice. 

Madeline’s type is not rare. Neither is her parents’ type. 
Both are increasing rather than diminishing. Fortunately, 
there are other types of parents and other types of adolescents. | 

Well-meaning but inadequate parents. It is not sufficient 
that parents of young people shall be well-meaning in the 
exercise of their parenthood. If that were all that is needed, 
the delinquent adolescent would be a rarity indeed. The 
psychiatrist and social worker, however, are brought constantly 
in contact with home situations which the parents are hopelessly 
inadequate to handle.*' In this and the preceding chapters we 
have taken occasion to make frequent reference to diverse types 
of parental inadequacy. A few further observations, based 
upon inductions from case-study records, may be made. 

In the first place, there is the parent who willfully and in- 
tentionally keeps the growing pubescent more or less infantile 
and dependent, emotionally and socially, as well as physically, 
upon his elders. While this attitude on the part of a parent 
may be frequently an expression of his own maladjustment, 
it is likely to be also the result of his underestimating the 
potential capacity of the maturing young person to be self- 
reliant. Social maturing is conditioned upon opportunity 
to be socially self-regulating and self-governing. If this 
maturing is discouraged by parental dictum or manipulation 
of the environment, the young person must continue immature 
in this very vital respect. Regardless of the patent fact that 
the rank and file of youth are to be found exercising rather 
complete freedom over their actions, it is also a fact that in 
myriads of homes other young adolescents are discouraged from 
growing up. They are dressed and bathed and babied and 
fussed over almost as diligently as they were when they were 

1 Cf. Myers: The Modern Family, chapter 9, “Conflict in the Family.” 
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babies in fact; they are shielded from exposure to weather and 
to possible contamination by other young persons: they are 
cautioned and advised and importuned against this, that, or 
the other form of activity; in short, they are guarded like rare 
or exotic hothouse flowers that would be blasted if they were 
taken even momentarily from the sheltering surroundings of 
the family living-room. 

The morally ingenuous parent. Again, there is the thoroughly 
ingenuous parent who lives in a world strangely apart from his 
fellows. Morally and unsuspiciously good himself, he has a 
colossal misconception of the essential réle of parenthood and 
guidance. Possibly he himself grew up in surroundings that 
sheltered him from the pitfalls that threaten the youth of the 
second third of the twentieth century. Or, it may be that 
such bogs did not even exist a quarter of a century or more 
ago. Or indeed, it may be that the guidance which he enjoyed 
was vouchsafed so artfully and inconspicuously while he was 
growing up that he failed to realize its existence. 

Whatever the explanation, parents of this ingenuous sort ap- 
pear to take it for granted that ethical and moral growth and 
development in an individual take place naturally and some- 
what automatically. The child merges into the youth and 
the youth into the adult in accordance with some inherent 
plan of Nature which necessitates no manipulation on the part 
of parents. The right is chosen and the wrong eschewed with- 
out interference or supervision from without. Their confi- 
dence pinned to this Topsy-like philosophy, these parents 
pursue the even tenor of their way while their sons and daugh- 
ters proceed, like Christian, in bewilderment and confusion 
upon their quest of the City Beautiful. If evil raises his ugly 
head, youth averts his gaze and marches triumphantly past. 
My children, since they are my children, will seek the good and 
do the right! It is no fault of theirs if these naive parents are 
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not rudely awakened from their dreams to find that their flesh 
and blood is after all only flesh and blood. With heads bowed 
in grief or shame, they may thus learn in bitterness of spirit 
that the supreme function of parenthood is guidance of the 
rising younger generation throughout its years of growth and 
of ethical-moral maturation. 

The denunciatory parent. There is, furthermore, the 
parent who manifests quasi-hysterical symptoms if the young 
adolescent shows inclination toward such forms of expression 
as smoking, dancing, card-playing, the ‘movies.’ Very fre- 
quently it is the father rather than the mother who assumes 
this attitude, although it may be either parent or both of 
them. We do not wish to defend these types of activity — 
nor, indeed, to denounce them; rather, we wish to suggest an 
often-noted circumstance: the parent who adopts hysterical 
tactics, or who by an assumption of being scandalized hopes to 
dissuade his son from indulgence in these activities, is almost 
certain to be rewarded by the discovery that the boy does all 
of the things he has been especially warned against. To in- 
dulge in diatribes against these so-called evils, and to have 
recourse to violent emotional complaints or rebukes, is in most 
instances to admit defeat from the start. The formula for 
temperance in these and other matters cannot be written in 
violently prohibitory or denunciatory philippics; it can be 
expressed only in admonitory and reasonable conference and 
intimate and sympathetic discussion. A calm and dispassion- 
ate consideration of, let us say, the question of smoking may 
lead a boy to decide that he will not form the habit until he is 
an adult, if for no other reason than that his father requests 
him not to. A tempestuous denunciation of the habit, on the 
other hand, when it is first noted by a parent, will almost 
certainly tend to insure its formation. 

Foster and Herman are brothers, seventeen and nineteen 
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years of age, respectively. Their father and mother are strongly 
opinionated in their notions of what is right and what is wrong. 
Unfortunately most of the things that the rising generation is 
doing they hold to be decidedly wrong, and they have at- 
tempted to bring up their two boys to regard them in a simi- 
lar light. Previous to the high-school period, they were suc- 
ceeding in their ill-conceived undertaking. Foster and Her- 
man were ‘model’ children in the most coveted sense of the 
term. They were, of course, for the most part unpopular among 
their mates, since they were so obviously restrained and inhib- 
ited in all their contacts with others of their own age. Their 
father railed incessantly about the enormous evils of the dance, 
the moving-picture theater, the pool-room, and the card-table. 
He warned the boys that decent and respectable people — old 
or young, it made no difference — did not allow themselves to 
be seen at such places, or in the company of persons who fre- 
quented them. The high-school years brought changes in the 
former docility of Foster and Herman. First, Herman became 
an ardent and consistent, ‘movie fan,’ Foster following suit 
promptly. Next, the boys ventured to attend school parties 
where there was dancing. Then followed in rapid succession 
card-playing and pool, and —as the last straw — cigarette- 
smoking. When the parents learned of the behavior of their 
boys, they were stunned and outraged. The bitterest of tirades 
and reproaches were turned loose upon them, all to no avail. 
Foster and Herman with perfect sang froid continued to dance, 
attend the ‘movies,’ play pool and cards, and smoke their 
cigarettes. They even went so far as to request of their 
parents permission to invite some of their friends to a card- 
party in their own home. This, however, was flatly and un- 
equivocally denied them, and the brothers were scathingly 
rebuked for even having suggested that their home be turned 
into a bedlam of knaves and idiots! Both the boys have be- 
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come extremists in conduct, largely because of the unreasoning 
prejudices of their parents, who, if they had been more sym- 
pathetic, might have helped them to see these indulgences in 
the right perspective. 

The neglected adolescent. We have referred above to the 
ingenuous parent who is serene in the confidence that his 
children will do the right thing and make the right decision 
automatically. Even more reprehensible than they are the 
parents who willfully and shamelessly neglect the training 
and supervision of their children. This avoidance of responsi- 
bility may arise out of parental preoccupation with business 
or social obligations and interests; it may spring from a selfish 
unwillingness to be bothered with the affairs of the young 
persons; it may take its root in a morbid incompatibility with 
the adolescent generation and all its members, those within 
the family circle as well as outside of it. 

Thrown thus upon his own resources, the young person is 
hardly to be censured if he drifts into dangers of a serious 
nature. The ‘fast’ adolescent may be driven to his excesses 
by a sense of the shallowness of his home and a desire to seek 
refuge from the incompleteness and unattractiveness of his 
own family relationship. He may indeed actually be encour- 
aged to spend his idle hours in any way he likes, as long as he 
does not interfere with the social life of his parents. As a 
matter of fact it may be just as well for him to remain in 
ignorance of some of his parents’ activities. | 

Lizzie is sixteen. Her parents have a poor reputation in . 
the community, it being generally supposed that their home 
is a rendezvous for persons of doubtful integrity and character. 
Wild week-end parties are held there, and there is much drink- 
ing. Lizzie’s parents become the most convivial of the group 
on such occasions. Not wishing their daughter to be too much 
in evidence, they are known to encourage her to absent herself 
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until a late hour in the company of anyone whom she may 
choose. At these times, Lizzie attends parties hardly less wild 
than those being staged at her own home, albeit by a consider- 
ably younger set of associates. She smokes and drinks freely, 
and has the reputation of being a ‘fast’ young woman. A 
junior in high school, she neglects her studies shamefully, and 
has forfeited the friendship and respect of everybody except 
the least desirable of her mates. 

Alton, although only eighteen years of age, is bored with life. 
Both his father and his mother have worked ever since Alton 
can remember, so that the boy has been left much to his own 
devices. There was never anybody at home when school was 
over for the day. Saturdays, he was always alone until mid- 
afternoon, when his parents returned from their places of 
employment. Most of the time outside of school, Alton 
passed at the ‘movies’ or roving about aimlessly with other 
young fellows. He grew desperately bored with this sort of 
existence, and by the time he was sixteen he was leading a 
reckless life and drinking consistently. When a kindly social 
worker asked him why he must spend so much time drinking 
and carousing, he answered her query with the discouraged 
rejoinder: ‘‘ What else is there todo? I get lonesome, and there’s 
never anybody home at my house!” 

Jim, fourteen years old, has few friends, is disagreeable and 
sullen, and spends most of his time outside of school reading 
mystery stories. His mother does not like to have him 
around when she is working about the house, insisting that he 
brings in dirt and turns things topsy-turvy wherever he goes. 
He is not allowed to bring any other boys to visit him, for the 
same reason. At least one night every week, and often two 
or more nights, his parents are away from home until one or 
two o’clock in the morning. On these occasions Jim is ex- 
pected to retire at the usual hour. All goes well until bedtime, 
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for he loses himself usually in some gruesome detective or 
adventure story; but when he stops reading, his imagination 
has been fed by the harrowing tales, and he is terribly frightened 
in the empty house. Rather than go to his room in such a 
frame of mind, he usually remains on the sofa and falls asleep, 
to be awakened by the return of his parents some hours later. 
He is reprimanded by them severely, but it does no good: it 
is a rare thing for his parents to find him actually in bed when 
they come home. 

Psychopathic parents. To this group of parents belong those 
individuals who, if they are not actually mentally sick, are 
extremely neurotic and ill-adjusted to life. Many of their 
personality traits are negative rather than positive. Some- 
times they are oversensitive to the common experiences which 
other people would pass through quite serenely. They may 
be sulky and defiant; they may nurture themselves on self- 
pity; they may be strongly moved by their own emotional 
distastes; they may be over-timid and fearful of themselves; 
they may be obsessed with phantasies and imaginings which 
have little or no basis in actuality; they may crave an abnormal 
amount of attention and solicitude; they may possess a repel- 
ling frigidity and aloofness that discourage intimacies and 
companionship; they may suffer from emotional storms that 
all but wreck the personalities of those who are compelled to 
be their intimates; they may withdraw from most outside 
contacts with their fellows, submitting to a sense of surrender 
and defeat, without any aggressive attempt at defense or 
attack; they may be consumed by fears, phobias, and anxieties; 
they may become hopelessly despondent and hypochondriac; 
they may be powerless to exert any regulative control over 
their lives, being quite without ability to will or choose ob- 
jectively and rationally. 

It is obvious that the personality of any child brought up 
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in a psychopathic environment of this nature can hardly be 
expected to remain unscathed by its blighting influence. It 
is the rare young person who can continue, in spite of the 
dragging influence of an unstable parent, to develop normally 
and with good adjustment through the adolescent period. 

Two case-studies, illustrative of adolescent reaction to a 
psychopathic home environment, may be cited. 

Laura, now eighteen, is a highly nervous, timid young wo- 
man. She is a bundle of fears which, on the surface, appear 
silly enough but which sap much of her mental strength and 
energy. She is utterly lacking in self-confidence and assur- 
ance, and has a strong sense of inferiority. Without question 
she has inherited a none too stable nervous system from 
her mother, and this unfortunate circumstance, taken together 
with the latter’s studied attempts to dominate her, explains 
her secretiveness and her general social inadequacy. Her 
mother is a neurotic person, unable to get on with her neighbors 
or with her own relations. Ever since Laura was old enough 
to understand anything, she has been taught that she is none 
too bright and that people do not expect much of her. Her 
father has been painted to her as a rather weak-minded man 
whose only claim to respect lies in the fact that he was wise 
enough to choose Laura’s mother for a wife. At school, 
Laura was always dressed differently from the other girls, 
and was never allowed to play with them, since all girls were 
depicted to’ her as ‘tough,’ or “not nice, or “badieiien 
mother insisted upon being her only confidante and companion, 
not even permitting her to be on civil terms with her own grand- 
parents. In some of her most trying emotional states, Laura’s 
mother maligns and vilifies the characters of most of the peo- 
‘ple in the neighborhood, including her husband, her father, and 
her husband’s parents. Laura has grown up fearing and 
dreading everybody. 
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Josie is another girl, now sixteen, whose mother is a psycho- 
path. She is nervous, high-strung and irritable, flying into a 
passion of temper at the slightest provocation. She is subject 
to spells of melancholia in which she will weep for half an hour 
at a time; on other occasions, she will maintain a stony silence. 
Josie has for years done most of the work about the house, and 
has always been a very careful and methodical little housewife. 
Her mother is never satisfied, however, with Josie’s work, 
and chides her sharply for many imagined omissions in her 
chores. Outside the home, her mother is commonly reputed 
to be all that could be desired as a parent and a neighbor, ap- 
pearing in public always to be controlled, sweet-tempered, and 
a very discerning and understanding mother. In conversation 
with friends, she cannot praise Josie too highly for all her 
fine traits, and few people suspect that in the privacy of her 
own home she cannot find enough fault with her daughter, and 
never tires of asserting to her that by some evil fate she has 
been cursed with a highly disagreeable offspring. Through 
it all, however, Josie has succeeded in remaining remarkably 
sweet-tempered and patient. She understands that her 
mother is peculiar, and that she must be pitied in her misfor- 
tune and forgiven the proverbial seventy-times-seven times. 
Among her friends and schoolmates, Josie is held in high es- 
teem, and only one or two social workers really know at what 
cost the girl is able to remain, outwardly at least, happy and 
companionable. 

Summary. A neurotic mother’s influence over her adoles- 
cent offspring is rarely a salutary one. Behind the attitude 
of neurosis there is often some emotional hold-over from in- 
adequate childhood conceptions. An unstable mother of 
this type easily hands on to her children infantilisms similar 
to those which she has herself harbored throughout her life; 
she often also attaches her love-starved nature morbidly to 
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the child, thus constricting the normal development of the 
growing young personality and dooming it to maladjustment. 
Recently there have developed a tendency for the rising genera- 
tion to shake off the restraining hands of the parent generation, 
and a willingness on the part of the latter to submit to being 
thus pushed aside. Notwithstanding, it appears to be a fact 
that our highly intricate human society cannot afford to permit 
diminution in the parental solicitude for the younger genera- 
tion; rather, it demands a far more sympathetic and intelligent 
guidance than was required under simpler social conditions. 
Other incompetent or inadequate parents include those who 
keep their children infantile, those who by strong denunciatory 
tactics succeed only in driving them into extreme forms of 
conduct, and those who willfully and shamelessly neglect the 
supervisory training of their children. The psychopathic 
parent presents a problem in himself, driving his offspring 
in more cases than not to neuroses and other extreme forms of 
maladjustment. 


SUPPLEMENTARY PROBLEMS FOR SPECIAL STUDY 


1. Explain in some detail the meaning of the term ‘neurosis.’ 
Have you observed any parents whom you now believe to be 
neurotic? 


2. Can you illustrate the text discussion by suggesting any in- 
fantilisms that you have observed in adults? 


3. Cite evidence in support of or in refutation of the contention 
of the writer quoted that the parent is no longer even in the 
‘wings,’ so far as possessing any regulative influence over the 
conduct of his adolescent children is concerned. : 

4. With the ‘speeding up’ of our machine-age civilization, why 
may not there safely be a corresponding ‘speeding up’ in the 
training and maturing of young people? Explain. 

5. Suggest certain of the more obvious outcomes of willfully 
keeping one’s offspring emotionally and socially infantile and 
dependent. 
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. Do you believe that the ingenuous and naive type of parent 
still exists, in any appreciable extent, at least, in our society? 
. Have you known parents of the quasi-hysterical type, who 
devote more time to the scathing denunciation of evil than 
they do to the training of their children in good habits of con- 
trol by which to avoid the evil? 

. Have you known any adolescents who were actually neglected 
by their parents? With what results? 

. Look up a good discussion of the psychopathic type of per- 
sonality. Estimate the influence of such personalities over the 
character and development of children and adolescents in the 
home. 
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CHAPTER EX 
THE SCHOOL AND THE ADOLESCENT 


Case-studies. Patricia (18). Patricia is not an attractive 
girl, and never has been. Mentally, she grades at low average, 
being quite deficient in ability to do the work of the conventional 
schoolroom, although she was able to graduate from grammar 
school when she was fifteen. Her marks were always low, 
necessitating repetition of two grades in the elementary school. 
She showed no interest in any of her studies, with the exception 
of sewing, which was taught in a manual-training class, and in 
which she did considerably better work than the average. In 
spite of her unpromising record, however, she was sent to high 
school. Her experience here was no different. She continued 
to rank in the lowest quartile of her class, and at the end of the 
first year could not be promoted. Her parents were anxious 
to have their daughter receive a high-school education, and 
insisted that she return the next fall to repeat the first year’s 
work. Patricia fared no better a second time, however, and 
begged to be allowed to drop out. Fora time her parents would 

‘not listen to such a suggestion, maintaining that any young 
person needed a high-school education to succeed in life. At 
length they were persuaded by a sympathetic teacher that 
Patricia should be investing her time in some more profitable 
way than continuing in high school. Her fondness for sewing 
had shown no diminution; why not let her transfer to a trade 
school, where she might study a kind of subject for which she 
had unmistakable liking as well as ability? The change was ~ 
accomplished, and now, at eighteen, Patricia makes most of her 
own clothing as well as that of her younger sisters. She delights 
in fashioning curtains and linens, and spends much of the time 
out of school in plying a very industrious needle. Recently she 
has organized a sewing-club for the young girls of the neighbor- 
hood where she lives. Her parents have become resigned to 
the circumstance that their daughter does not possess the aca- 
demic type of mind, and are pleased beyond measure that she is 
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happy and successful in a more humble type of career than high 
school and college might have offered her. (By K. S.) 


Estelle (18). Estelle, though eighteen years of age, is in the 
first year of high school, having repeated both of the two pre- 
ceding grades in the lower school. Her career has been an un- 
broken series of ‘D warnings,’ failing marks, and repeated 
grades. She has been advised again and again to leave school 
and go to trade school, but her family is adamant in insisting 
that she shall have a high-school diploma. Contrary to what 
one might have supposed, Estelle showed no chagrin at her 
succession of failures and warnings; instead, she flaunted them 
around the neighborhood as though they were highly distinc- 
tive. She is badly maladjusted in the schoolroom, being sulky 
and brazenly saucy and unmanageable by turns. She harangues 
the passers-by endlessly and garrulously; she hobnobs with 
every delivery clerk and policeman who passes through the 
street; she is on intimate terms with the shopkeepers and small 
storemen of the community; she makes the rounds daily of 
shops, spas, and offices. She spends much time hanging about 
the street-corners, talking loudly and in a shrill, high-pitched 
voice. She is greatly interested in boys, and is found in their 
company at all hours of the afternoon and evening. Teachers 
and books are anathema to her. Only a school nurse appears 
ever to have succeeded in making any permanent impression 
upon her; from her, Estelle has acquired a momentary interest 
in becoming a nurse, and it is possible that her influence may 
offset other less desirable ones in Estelle’s environment. 
That, indeed, is the ambition of the nurse. (By M. P.) 


Reginald (19). Reginald is an only child, the son of a success- 
ful physician. His intelligence quotient is good average, but 
Reginald has never exerted himself intellectually, having always 
been an easy-going sort of chap. His attendance at school 
during the early years was quite irregular, since he was allowed 
to remain at home on the flimsiest of pretexts. He rode about 
with his father as he made his professional calls, when he should 
and might have been in school. Entering high school at sixteen, 
he continued his lazy habits and at the end of the first semester 
failed of promotion. At the close of a month or so of the second 
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semester, Reginald was transferred to another high school of the 
same city. His parents hoped that such a change might stimu- 
late the boy to exert himself and endeavor to keep up with his 
class. But he fared no better in the second school. At the end 
of the second year, he again failed of promotion. The following 
September, his parents decided to send Reginald to a private 
boarding-school, and selected a military academy, on the 
assumption that the strict regimen of life in a school of that 
nature would be advantageous to a lad who had always been 
lazy and indifferent about his school work. Within a month, 
however, Reginald was back home, after a stormy time of it in 
the boarding-school. In the course of the next six months he 
was enrolled in each of two other high schools, and in both of 
them he continued to do unsatisfactory work. After a career 
that had taken him to four high schools and to a distant 
boarding-school, Reginald decided finally to try an art school. 
Here he idled away his time for somewhat more than a year, 
without demonstrating either talent in art or determination to 
succeed in anything. Finally, he dropped out, and has made 
no further moves educationally since. At nineteen, he is still 
indolent and ambitionless. Recently he has formed an orches- 
tra among some young fellows of his set, and spends much time 
practicing on his saxophone with them. (By R. C.) 


Alton (18). When Alton entered high school at thirteen, his 
parents had every confidence that he was destined to be a leader 
of his class. In the elementary school he had had a splendid 
record, and enjoyed his work hugely, but to the consternation 
of his father and mother, Alton failed in three of the four courses 
in his freshman year! Latin, algebra, and English were re- 
peated, much to the chagrin of all concerned. Four years of 
study finally saw Alton a junior. He was having a difficult time 
of it, and though he protested loudly that the things he was 
studying were useless and would never profit him anything, he 
kept at them, and the idea of leaving school was probably 
farthest from his thoughts. In his junior year, he became in- 
terested in botany, and decided that he would like to do some 
cultivating of flowers. To his parents he made known his in- 
tention of becoming a florist, and they allowed him to have a 
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small greenhouse built in the back yard of his home. For more 
than a year this interest lasted. Alton bought seeds, trans- 
planted, crossed strains, analyzed soil, and withal grew some 
very good flowers. Then, as suddenly as it had begun, his inter- 
est waned. The course in botany ended, and with it ended Al- 
ton’s floriculture. His parents found themselves with a green- 
house upon their hands and nobody to care for it. In his senior 
year at high school, he became enthusiastic over the idea of 
operating a filling-station, spending all his spare time after school 
every day at some near-by stand. His single ambition was to be- 
come the owner of such a business, and while he remains nomi- 
nally enrolled in a college-preparatory course, the possibility of 
his ever going to college is extremely remote. If his ambition 
does not undergo further modification within the few months re- 
maining of his high-school career, the probability is that he will 
get a job at a filling-station as soon as he finishes his secondary 
school. (By A. F.) 


Seymour (20). Seymour entered high school at fifteen, after 
having been a satisfactory pupil in the elementary school during 
most of the grades. Without question, while his I.Q. was 
approximately 105, he had the ability to continue to do fairly 
creditable work, if he had been so minded, when he reached 
high school. But he was not so minded; his studies irked him 
amazingly. Algebra and geometry he detested, but he liked 
manual training and mechanical drawing. He could speak very 
well, and being considerably interested in aviation, he found it 
easy to present oral English themes about his hobby. In the 
other subjects which he studied during the freshman and sopho- 
more years, he did work of a very poor quality. He was com- 
pletely indifferent to the low grades which he received, and 
persisted in his casual, jaunty attitude toward school. At the 
end of his second year, he decided much against his parents’ 
will to withdraw from school and get a job. He did so, and 
found employment in a small factory. Business became dull, 
however, and Seymour lost his job. For afew months he loafed 
about home. ‘Tiring of the inactivity, he enrolled once more in 
high school, having been out one year. Fora time he was more 
contented, but within two months had become listless and 
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indifferent once more, and a second time he dropped out of 
school. At mid-year, he enrolled in a trade school and began 
work in an electrical department. Three months later, finding 
that he had no interest and no proficiency in this field, he left 
school, this time for good. At present, he is employed in a near- 
by market, glad to be earning money and glad to be free from 
school and books. (By R. B.) 


Irma (15). Irma got along quite satisfactorily at school until 
she reached the fourth grade. In this grade it chanced that she 
took a strong dislike to her teacher, Miss X Being rather 
slow in learning, Irma found it difficult to hold her own in some 
of the speed-drills which Miss X conducted. Miss X 
had none too much patience, it appeared, and frequently chided 
Irma for being so slow. Sometimes she would:-interrupt a drill 
to caution Irma to work faster, when it seemed to the girl that 
she was working just as fast as she could already. Redoubling 
her efforts under the constant urging of Miss X , Irma suc- 
ceeded in passing the grade, and was promoted at the end of 
the year into the fifth grade. She liked her new teacher well 
enough, although she was obliged to repeat half a year under 
her. When she reached the sixth grade, she became quite fond 
of the teacher in that room. Under the gentle stimulation of 
her new teacher, Irma did better work probably than she had 
ever done before in school. At mid-year she was promoted 
without any question into the second half of the grade. At 
the same time, Miss X——., her former fourth-grade teacher, 
was assigned to the seventh grade, which would be the next room 
Irma would normally enter. Irma would not contemplate the 
idea of being again in the room of the teacher whom she dis- — 
liked, and consequently she stopped trying. No inducement 
could persuade her to study, although her teacher did every- 
thing she could to stimulate her to continue her efforts, assuring 
her that she had been doing excellently all the year and had it 
easily within her power to go into the seventh grade in the fall. 
This, however, was exactly what Irma did not wish to do. She 
madé no secret of the fact that she was happy with her present 
teacher, and would not return to Miss X——-. The outcome of 
the matter was that Irma remained in the same grade for three 
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years, with her much beloved teacher, finally leaving school 
when she was fifteen, still a sixthgrader. (By C. W.) 


The dull adolescent in school. For various reasons a goodly 
number of young pubescents find it extremely difficult to 
bridge the gap intellectually between the elementary school 
and the secondary school. In the former, they may have 
kept along fairly well with their mates, and neither their 
parents, their teachers, nor they themselves ever suspected 
their mediocrity. There are several explanations for the 
existence of this condition of affairs. In the first place, owing 
to the elementary character of the educational materials in 
the lower school, only the most divergent of individuals can 
be singled out from the mass, and consequently children in 
the I.Q. range, say, from go to 100, are not readily identified. 
Secondly, the polyglot mass of pupils in the conventional 
American schoolroom’ renders practically inoperative any 
great amount of intellectual competition which would aid in 
the identification of the duller and less promising individuals. 
‘Thirdly, at this educational level assignments requiring real 
intellectual mettle are not usual, and hence no high degree of 
pupil differentiation emerges. Fourthly, the content of the 
elementary curriculum provides rather for verbal than for 
reflectional or ideational reaction, and since verbal aptitude 
does not necessarily correlate highly with intellectual aptitude,’ 
the dull pupil who has a good language presence may frequently 


t This is pre-eminently the case in our industrial cities. The lure of the 
machine has attracted to the manufacturing centers workers from other parts 
of the United States and from almost every country under the sun. It is not at 
all unusual to find schoolrooms in which a dozen or more nationalities are 
represented among the pupils. If the United States is in any real sense a ‘melt- 
ing-pot’ for the diverse races and nationalities of men, certainly it is in the 
American school that the most effective reduction is taking place. 

2 Cf, Bronner, A. F.: The Psychology of Special Abilities and Disabilities (1923), 
pp 204 ff. 
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pass for more than he is worth in the schoolroom. Fifthly, 
while unquestionably the dull child is dull at every stage of 
his evolution, the degree of his dullness does not usually im- 
press itself until cumulatively it reaches the point where he 
becomes patently inferior; this point does not ordinarily come 
into evidence in the dull or low-average pupil before pubescence. 

For these and other reasons, numberless meagerly endowed 
pupils find themselves for the first time, at pubescence, in- 
tellectually and educationally speaking, in an unfavorable sit- 
uation. In the junior high. school and more strikingly still 
in the senior high school, they find sharply different conditions 
from those to which they were accustomed in the pre-pubes- 
cent grades. The materials of education are far less simple; 
scholastic competition is keener; increasing ability to use the 
mind reflectively is demanded; and the aggregate effects of a 
mediocre mentality obtrude themselves inescapably into the 
picture. 

How dull pupils react to their status. When once the 
young adolescent makes the discovery that he is less capable 
than others about him, or when he has awareness of it forced 
upon him, he may react in any one of a variety of ways, de- 
pending upon the attitude of his teachers toward him, the 
nature of the school work he is called upon to do, the attitude 
and expectations of his parents, and his own peculiar psy-_ 
chological make-up. He may admit his incapacity philo- 
sophically, and endeavor to drop out or transfer to a different 
sort of educational environment. He may yield readily to 
the desire, which is probably fairly strong in many individuals, 
to give up all thoughts of further schooling, and go to work. 
He may be quite unwilling to harbor any notion that he is a 
dullard, and may safeguard the integrity of his own person- 
ality by developing a compensatory indifference to his school 
work and by railing derisively at those who are better students 
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than he. He may nurture a good-natured tolerance of school, 
teachers, and companions, or he may cultivate strong aversions 
to any or all of them. He may shun the companionship of 
others of his own age on the playground and in the home 
neighborhood, and ally himself to groups that are younger 
than he chronologically, and hence more congenial socially 
and intellectually. He may be driven by his overageness 
to keep inconspicuously in the background in the schoolroom, 
or to develop strong traits of bullying, rowdyism and non- | 
conformity as a means of escape from an uncomfortable in- 
tellectual situation into a more satisfying social and emotional 
one. One may say, in brief, that there is no sure prediction of 
exactly what adjustment the dull, overage pupil who is com- 
pelled to remain in the conventional schoolroom beyond the 
time when he can appreciably profit by it, will hit upon. 
The chances are extremely good that it will not be a salutary 
one. 

The conventional American high school essentially an 
academic institution. An unfortunate feature of this whole 
condition is the insistence so commonly met with in the parents 
of dull children that they shall remain in school until they 
graduate. While we can appreciate and pardon their strong 
feeling in this regard, we are driven to the inescapable conclu- 
sion that in the long run such insistence will often not work 
to the highest advantage of the young person. Successful 
achievement in the conventional high school appears to be 
extremely unlikely for any pupil whose I.Q. is below 100. 


t Cf. footnote, p. 188. 

2 This, of course, depends upon the standards maintained by the high school. 
Gates suggests (Psychology for Students of Education, 1928, p. 439) that in a first- 
class high school approximately two thirds of the entrants will rank at I.Q. 100, 
or above; half of them will rank at I.Q. 105, or above; and a quarter at I.Q. 117, 
or above. He adds: “I.Q.’s of 100 do complete the high schools, but in just 
what proportions is not known.”’ On the other hand, as Burt found in his study 
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Those who score at a point perceptibly lower can hardly hope 
to find exhilarating and satisfying experience in secondary 
schools whose standards are still maintained resolutely in 
the face of the tides of pupils today seeking secondary educa- 
tion. Colossal waste of money is evidenced continually by 
the maintenance in the traditional high schools of pupils who 
by endowment fall below the acceptable standards. 

For young pupils of mediocre endowment, what is needed 
is a type of secondary school in which they may receive a 
kind of training that might be expected to equip them with 
habits, attitudes, and elementary skills needed in adjusting 
themselves to life later on. As it is, however, the only avail- 
able type of secondary school in America is still an institu- 
tion which presupposes in its young clientele the existence of 
at least moderate academic ability. Gradually, it is true, 
the high school is breaking away somewhat from the domina- 
tion of the college, which has for generations prescribed its 
courses of study and dictated their contents. Side by side 
with the classical type of preparatory institution, the com- 
mercial and technical high schools are assuming co-ordinate 
places in the community. In consequence of this diversifica- 
tion of secondary school program, those young people who 
look forward to a business career or to some form of techincal 
or managerial work are able to choose with some discrimina- 
tion among the several types of secondary school.. 

The high school is burdened with many incompetents. 
Notwithstanding this apparent diversification of high-school 
programs, the fact remains that most of them are designed for 


of London children, those between I.Q. 85 and I.Q. 95 may put forth greater 
effort and so achieve more in relation to their innate ability than those with 
higher I.Q. They have probably about reached their academic limit by the end 
of Grade 8, however, and certainly do not make desirable high-school material. 
Proctor (quoted by Gates, op. cit., p. 437) found that 70 per cent of freshmen 
having I.Q.’s of 95 or less failed in better than 50 per cent of their work. 
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the more capable rather than the less capable intellectually 
among the young adolescent group. Even the trade schools 
are inclined to discourage the enrollment of incompetent pupils 
from the lower classes of the high school. Since in most com- 
munities no provisions are made for making available a prac- 
tical and respectable type of secondary education for the slow 
and the mediocre, they flock to the traditional high schools 
and partake of the sterner intellectual diet prepared more 
especially for the intellectually hungry and robust. In con- 
sequence, the American high school of the present day is all 
but glutted with overage, incompetent pupils who fritter 
their time away upon materials for which they are utterly 
ill-suited, and who drag out a paralyzed and paralyzing intel- 
lectual existence during the years they remain.’ 

Finding themselves unable to compete on the same level 
with their more liberally endowed mates, these misfits seek, 
consciously or unconsciously, whatever ways of escape may 
be open to them: they may become affectedly indifferent to 
the performance of the more capable pupils, labeling them 
‘grinds,’ or ‘bookworms,’ or ‘sharks,’ or otherwise dis- 
paraging their achievements; they may become leaders in 


t This condition is in part due to the exigencies of the industrial depression, 
which began in 1930. Parents who might not otherwise send their children to 
high school are now doing so in order to keep them from idleness. In some urban 
communities substantially every child who is graduated from the junior high 
school enters the senior high school. Many who graduate from the twelfth grade 
return for post-graduate study, since there is nothing to which they can turn their 
hand in a vocational way. The State of New Jersey had nearly 2500 students 
back in the public high schools in 1932-33 for post-graduate work. State com- 
pulsory attendance laws have operated to require children to remain in school 
for a longer time. The abolition of child labor in industrial and commercial 
establishments, required by the industrial codes, has still further operated to 
swell the ranks of those who continue on into high school. Added to all these 
influences is the gradual realization of parents that secondary education is 
economically desirable for their children if they are to compete with others in 
getting jobs and becoming self-supporting. . 

Cf. Cox, W. L.: “Secondary Education,” The American Yearbook (1933), PP. 


959 ff. 
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the less desirable types of school activity; they are almost 
certain to develop habits and attitudes of bad mental hygiene, 
e.g., slothfulness, deceit, and idleness, and that insignium 
of mediocrity and aimlessness labeled as ‘getting by’; they 
are frequently centers of disciplinary and conduct problems; 
they are likely to be conspicuous in the social activities and 
the athletic program out of all proportion to the degree of 
their participation in the conventional affairs of the classroom. 
Abner is a boy of this general type. Now 19 years of age, 
he has rarely been heard from creditably in the classroom, 
he has, however, been consistently a supporter of all extra- 
school activities. In the grades, he learned to camouflage 
his meager intellectual gifts by the assumption of a ‘smart’ 
attitude which failed to save him from being dubbed the class 
dunce, though it did earn for him the admirable epithet of 
the class clown. As he continued through the junior high- 
school grades, he came to dislike school more and more. He 
made little effort at his lessons, failed frequently, and was 
compelled to repeat two grades. Being overgrown and over- 
age, he languished through grade after grade in a back seat, 
where he was consistently and designedly overlooked by his 
teacher except on those frequent occasions when he was dis- 
turbing the class. At the age of sixteen, while still a repeater 
in the seventh grade, he left school, and for the past three 
years has done nothing but ‘hang around,’ devoting most of 
his energies and thoughts to a dilapidated automobile which 
he manages to keep in a progressive state of disrepair. — 
Parker, now eighteen, is working as a clerk in a small store 
near hishome. During most of his high-school career he worked 
fairly well upon his studies, in the hope that he could go to 
college. In spite of quite faithful efforts, however, he was 
never able to win grades in any subject much above the passing- 
mark. Toward those in his class who received higher grades, 
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and with much less effort than he was accustomed to put forth, 
Parker became bitter. He protected his own personality 
from an acknowledgment of the truth by making many pointed 
remarks about some people who always ‘got the breaks,’ or 
who ‘had pulls’ with their teachers. Here was he, studying 
all the time, and never getting any recognition! By the time 
he had completed the second year, he cordially disliked his 
school and all his teachers. As a junior, he held on with a 
tenacity worthy a better fate than was in store for him, con- 
tinuing to do his best with his studies, and at the same time to 
project the cause of his poor standing upon others. Through 
his senior year he rode as a conquering hero through the class- 
rooms to the time when he ‘would show them’! Poor Parker! 
When he attempted to ‘show them,’ in the college-entrance 
examinations, he failed miserably. With hopes for college 
shattered, he continued to place the blame, like a true intro- 
vert, upon his teachers who had always ‘had it in’ for him. 
Still embittered, he goes about his daily work in the store. 
All his high-school experience did for him was to make a poor 
student into a dissatisfied clerk. 

Not all good minds are cast in the academic mold. It is 
unfortunate that so many poorly endowed young persons are 
struggling to adjust themselves in the average secondary 
schools. It is still more regrettable that so many adolescents 
with good ability of a non-academic sort are to be found in’ 
our traditional high schools. Our college-dominated and col- 
lege-dictated curricula were established, and are rather con- 
sistently maintained, in the interest of those students whose 
minds are cast in the reflective, scholastic mold. If a young 
person can memorize faithfully, if he can reason abstractly, 
if he has good command of verbal and ideational symbols, if 
he can think academically — he is bound to succeed in school. 
But if he has a faulty memory, if he has scant control over the 
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ideational symbols of learning, and if he has scant facilities 
for the strictly intellectual type of content, then by those very 
lacks he is doomed from the outset to failure. 

Thorndike has suggested — and other educators have ac- 

-quiesced — that there are at least three distinct types of in- 
' telligence: the academic, the mechanical, and the social. If 
. this be true, it would appear that the schools generally have 
woefully neglected the two last mentioned types of intelli- 
gence,' for they have developed and pinned their faith to tests 
which can diagnose only the academic type; they have con- 
structed curricula devoted almost exclusively to the scholasti- 
cally inclined, and they have sought for and rewarded those of 
their clientele who were possessed of academic minds. For the 
_ mechanically intelligent and for the socially intelligent they 
have made no provisions, yet the probabilities are good that 
these two together comprise the majority of the population. 
_ Weare not implying that the conventional type of secondary 
‘school is an anachronism in the present machine age; rather, 
it must be from among the intellectuals whom it discovers and 
inspires that society must secure its thinkers, its philosophers, 
its dreamers, its idealists, its intellectual leaders. But it is 
poor policy to spoil the spirits and dull the ambition and hopes 
of the non-intellectuals by throwing them into an obviously 
unfair competition with intellectuals in the intellectuals’ 
territory, as is done in hundreds upon hundreds of high schools 
today. 

Some of the most tragic misfits in the secondary schools 
around us are not the dullards but the capable young persons 
who are unequipped by endowment to profit by exposure to 
the conventional scholastic curriculum. While hosts of them 


t For a discussion of present conceptions of intelligence, the reader is referred 
to a symposium by leading psychologists, which appeared under the title: 
“Intelligence and Its Measurement,” in the Journal of Educational Psychology 
12, nos. 3 and 4 (1921). 
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fall by the educational wayside during the high-school course, 
good numbers of them continue to drag out a miserable exist- 
ence in the classroom, and having finally succeeded in graduat- 
ing, actually succeed also in becoming enrolled in our colleges 
of liberal arts, where they repeat the same unstimulating experi- 
ences of the lower school.* Frequently, as in the following 
instance, it is the laudable but misdirected ambition of a parent 
or relative to send a boy through college that is responsible for 
the matriculation of some young fellow with a non-academic 
mind in a higher institution of learning. 

Milton met no outstanding difficulties in his school work 
until he reached the eighth grade. He had little trouble with 
his teachers, and received fairly good marks. In family dis- 
cussions about which of several local high schools Milton 
should attend, the boy himself expressed a strong desire to 
go to a trade school, where he might pursue studies in certain 
mechanical subjects in which he was considerably interested. 
All would have been well but for the interference of an aunt 
of Milton who, when she heard that his parents had yielded 
to the boy’s wishes, became greatly incensed at the idea of a 
nephew of hers going to a trade school! He must go to a 
preparatory school, and fit himself for college, as any enter- 
prising boy should do. A compromise was eventually effected 
whereby his parents promised that if Milton would take a 
straight high-school course he might afterward attend a good 
industrial school, provided he still desired to follow mechanics. 
Then began five unhappy years for Milton. Unable to do 
creditable high-school work in most of the academic subjects, 
he received very low grades and was obliged to repeat several 
courses. He soon came to detest it all, and played hooky 


1 The National Survey of Secondary Education (0. cit.) found that practically 
100 per cent of all the pupils enrolled in the full-time public high schools expect 
to remain to graduate, and that unprecedentedly large numbers of them are 
planning to go on to college. 
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from school as often as he dared. Leaving high school, he 
got work in an office, but by this time he was so ill-adjusted 
to any program that he soon lost his position. Later, he se- 
cured employment as a truck-driver. He has lost his earlier 
ambition for technical training, and spends most of his spare 
time hanging around garages where he enjoys helping the work- 
men at odd jobs upon automobiles. He has lost whatever 
earlier desires he may have had for formal mechanical training. 
The very thought of further schooling is highly distasteful to 
him. 

Recent changes in size and character of the high-school 
population. Within a period of thirty years the high-school 
population of this country jumped from a little more than 10 
per cent of the total population of high-school age to somewhat 
more than 50 per cent of that population. The decrease in 
educational mortality in the later high-school years has been 
amazing, and the secondary schools are now holding twice as 
many pupils in the fourth year as they did twenty years ago! 
In 1890, Thorndike estimates, 95 per cent of the secondary 
school pupils were above average in mentality. In 1918, in- 
vestigation showed that the percentage had dropped to 83 
per cent, and, while no comprehensive recent research is at 
hand, it is not improbable that today from one third to one 
half of all the pupils enrolled in our American high schools are 
no better than average, as predicated by the academic types 

The National Survey of Secondary Education (1934) gives the following 


comparative data: 
Number of children in United States between 


1880 1930 
iat rid seg (years £10) wae leade Ae View ee ee 3,940,000 9,340,000 
Number enrolled in high schools............ 110,000 4,399,000 
Per cent of those of en erp age actually 
enrolledsant Meta wor 3% 46.6% 


If the evirollment i in private secondatys schoclsn is added, more than 50 
per cent of all the adolescents of high-school age in the United States are 
now actually in high school. 
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of intelligence tests.‘ This trend is but an obvious reflection 
of the present-day popularization of a degree and type of 
schooling that has been sought after traditionally by young 
persons of intellectual zest, but which has come to appeal 
strongly to those of less earnestness and capacity to profit 
from it. 

Prominent among the results of this influx of a polyglot mass 
of pubescents into the secondary schools have been the experi- 
mental efforts on the part of the schoolmen to adapt their 
educational offerings to the abilities of the seekers. These 
efforts have been as diverse in kind as they have been wide- 
spread in adoption, although it is a fact that less than a half 
of 8594 secondary schools? reporting to the United States 
Office of Education in 1932 make any provision for adapting 
their junior and senior high-school programs to individual 
pupil aptitudes. This circumstance led the investigator to 
exclaim: ‘‘The facts and theories concerning individual differ- 


* Commenting upon the findings of Counts, Book, Odell, Colvin, and Mac- 
phail, a decade and more ago, to the effect that ‘‘ the American public schools... 
are a very effective selective agency, which tends to conserve only the best by 
the constant elimination of the most unfit individuals belonging to the total 
social group,” Rutledge and Fowler have shown (cf. The School Review, 40, no. 
2, February, 1932, p. 109 ff.) that in Oakland, California, for example, the mean 
I.Q. of the pupils in all curricula of the eight senior high schools in 1920-31 was 
102.21, that “43 per cent of the graduates are below the average in intelligence, 
and that the pressure of outside influences will increase the below-average pupils 
remaining until graduation.” This picture is in nowise different from the total 
picture in many of the conventional high schools of the land. 

The National Survey of Secondary Education (cf. The Secondary School, 1934, 
Washington, Government Printing Office) states in this connection: ‘‘The 
evidence seems to indicate progress toward intellectual democratization, that 
is, toward increased representation in secondary schools of intellectually less 
competent youth.... Intellectual selection... is less operative than formerly.” 

Cf. also El. Sch. Journal, 35, no. 3 (November, 1934), p. 165, which states 
editorially that the porportion of the less competent pupils has unquestionably 
increased since 1930. 

2 Cf. Monograph no. 13, Bulletin, 1932, no. 17, United States Office of Educa- 
tion: Provisions for Individual Differences, Marking and Promotion, by R. O. 


Billett. 472 pp. 
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ences, which have filled library shelves to overflowing during 
the past quarter of a century are still reposing on library 
shelves, or echoing through the lecture halls of schools of edu- 
cation, much more generally than they are incorporated in 
the practice of secondary schools.”’ 

Attempts at providing special programs to meet individual 
differences at the high-school level. Those educational com- 
munities, however, that have sought to adopt in practice the 
findings of the psychologists with regard to individual differ- 
ences among pupils are slowly increasing in number. Homo- 
geneous grouping, special classes, and the unit system of assign- 
ment head the list of the twenty-eight different provisions 
actually reported in the 1932 study referred to above. Other 
provisions include the scientific study of problem cases, varia- — 
tion in pupil load, opportunity rooms for the slow, remedial 
classes, and ‘adjustment’ rooms. Many of the larger schools 
maintain one or often two distinctly lower homogeneous levels 
above grade six for less capable pupils. Some of the larger 
schools decrease the number of pupils assigned to a teacher 
in the lower homogeneous levels, the typical allotment being 
26.7 pupils per teacher in the slow sections, 32.3 in the average, 
and 34.6 in the fast; smaller high schools rarely maintain any 
such course levels. 

Many schools attempt to solve the problem in part by seg- 
regating the slower pupils for special help in such fundamental 
subjects as English and arithmetic. Among the schools that 
have adopted this method of segregation are the Langley 
Junior High School, Washington, D.C.; the East High School, 
Superior, Wisconsin; the Garfield High School, Los Angeles; 
and the Gillespie Junior High School, Philadelphia. Other 
schools make available special courses and curricula for pupils 
who cannot profit from the conventional ones. The Cass 
Technical High School, Detroit, has an occupational curriculum 
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for slow groups in grades 10, 11, and 12. In the Lancaster, 
New York, high school, low-ability pupils are segregated 
throughout the four years and given a special program that 
prepares them for immediate entrance into a vocation rather 
than into higher institutions of learning. Springfield, Massa- 
chusetts, stresses occupational activities for boys and girls of 
low ability in the age group fourteen to sixteen, and maintains 
special curricula for them in central buildings. The Roosevelt 
Junior High School, Fond du Lac, Wisconsin, assigns sub- 
normal overage pupils to a special class. Junior high schools 
in Des Moines, Salt Lake City, New York, and Los Angeles 
segregate ‘pre-juniors’ in special rooms. The South Phila- 
delphia High School for Girls and the Collinwood High School, 
Cleveland, maintain extension classes for those pupils who, 
in the judgment of their teachers and the schools’ clinical 
psychologists, cannot hope to complete a regular high-school 
course; these classes are designed to prepare for various phases 
of home and clerical service. 

Special coaching classes for pupils in need of extra assistance 
are maintained in the Seward Parker High School, New York; 
the East Hartford, Connecticut High School; the Hammond 
High School, Hammond, Indiana; The North High School, 
Dallas; the Martinsburg, Pennsylvania, High School; and the 
junior high schools of Reading, Pennsylvania. The high 
school at Turner’s Falls, Massachusetts, conducts a special 
class after the close of the school day, from 2.30 to 4 P.M., 
for those in need of coaching. The Woodlawn High School, 
Birmingham, provides coaching in mathematics for those who 
need it, this coaching being done by members of the Euclidian 
Honor Society, a group of pupils with excellent records in 
mathematics. The Montclair, New Jersey, High School con- 
ducts a special class at the end of the first twelve weeks for 
those in danger of failing Latin in the tenth grade; the parent 
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is notified that this opportunity will greatly increase the like- 
lihood of the pupil’s passing at the end of the year, but that 
he must discontinue Latin at that time. The James Monroe 
High School, New York, conducts special classes for those who 
fail in English. Other cities in which coaching classes are 
conducted for the high-school pupils of low ability include 
Rochester, New York; Birmingham, Alabama; Lewiston, 
Maine; Monaca, Pennsylvania; Paterson, New Jersey, and 
Indianapolis, Indiana. 

In these and other ways the educational authorities in 
widely scattered schools are striving to provide for pupils of 
high-school age who are possessed of dull or low-average men- 
tality some sort of specialized or adaptive program. This 
program is intended to yield both to the learners and to the 
community some tangible return for the investment of the 
one in time and effort, and of the other in money and op- 
portunity. 

Lowering standards in the high school. Another potential 
effect upon the secondary schools of the mass attendance of 
poorly endowed pupils is a far more insidious one. Through- 
out a considerable period of educational history in America, 
the public high school, particularly in the better educational 
communities, has striven to maintain reasonably high stand- 
ards of scholarship and achievement, and has insisted that 
only the fittest could expect to survive.t The crowding of 
these institutions in recent years by a heterogeneous and poly- 
glot mass of boys and girls carries grave dangers of lowering 
the standards of achievement which have been so laboriously 
built up and tenaciously held to through several generations. 
There is serious doubt whether the average high school can 


™ Cf. Counts, G. S.: The Selective Character of American Secondary Education. 
Supplementary Educational Monographs, no. 19, Chicago, Department of 
Education, University of Chicago, 1922. 
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withstand the pressure and hold to its program of undiluted 
scholarship. 

In not a few schools that are struggling to maintain their 
standards in the face of this great influx of dubious educational 
material, those teachers who hold most insistently to their 
ideals are rewarded by being dubbed ‘harsh,’ ‘strict,’ ‘crabs.’ 
They are disliked, often for no other reason than that they 
have strict standards and will not consider lowering them 
to intrigue the unworthy and the incompetent. In justice 
to their principles, they can but stick to their guns, let dev- 
astation fall where it may, whether upon the ranks of the 
dull pupils or as a boomerang upon their own repute among 
their adolescent charges. In sucha situation, it is quite under- 
standable that now and again one finds a high-school teacher 
of long experience growing harsh and crusty in his classroom, 
and even resorting to vain efforts to sting or shame his less 
capable pupils into some semblance of real scholarship of the 
sort he still recalls from his earlier golden age of secondary 
teaching. It is refreshing to come upon a pupil also, as one 
occasionally does, who admits that, having taken his cue from 
other pupils who preceded him, he developed a strong dread 
of some secondary school teacher whom he discovered shortly 
to be one of the best instructors he ever had, and under whose 
strict and uncompromising tutelage he emerged eventually 
_ into a new and wider mental world. 

Aimlessness of purpose in the high-school pupil. Mediocre 
endowment is not, however, the sole obstacle standing in the 
way of an earnest and aggressive scholarship at the secondary 
school level. Another obstacle almost as baffling to the high- 
school administrator is the intellectual indifference of a con- 
siderable sector of the typical student body. School authorities 
provide excellent courses of study in the conventional second- 
ary field; trained, or at least educated, teachers stand ready 
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to guide and accompany their adolescent charges into these 
fields. There is always found, however, a heavy sprinkling 
of young people who make the pilgrimage only half-heartedly, 
at best. Indeed, there are those teachers who, while congratu- 
lating themselves that the more ambitious among their stu- 
dents today are the equals if not the superiors of the more am- 
bitious ones of yesterday, are still discouraged at the relatively 
larger number of the unambitious who today lounge languidly 
and indifferently through their classrooms. When due al- 
lowance is made for the less gifted among these unsatisfactory 
groups, there still remains in every high school a sizable fringe 
of the student body who are brainy enough, but who scarcely 
know or care what it is all about! Intensified as it naturally 
is during periods of business and industrial uncertainty, this 
attitude of indecision and aimlessness exists outside such cycles, 
and is coming to be perennial among considerable groups of 
the secondary school youth. 
Need of individualization of the educate process. One 
asal reason for this unfortunate attitude looms above all 
others. The educational machine has failed, and continues 
to fail to individualize the educative process. It is a mass 
machine, geared for mass production of a standardized prod- 
uct. It takes scant account of personalities, of individual 
bents, of variational psychology. Out of the retort it pours 
its annual quota of standardized, formalized, mechanized young 
persons, and it pours them into a community which is becom- 
ing increasingly specialized, individualized, and humanized. 
In such a paradoxical situation it is not strange that the adoles- 
cent raw material feels little zeal for the processing through 
which it is being passed, small interest in the achievement of 
the finished product, and is only mildly intrigued with the 
prospect of being thrown out into a social situation for which 
it is quite patently ill-fitted. 
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The remedy for such a condition of affairs seems inevitably 
to lie in the individualization * of the educational processing, 
to the extent at least of making a serious effort to adapt it 
to the deeper needs and the particularized capacities of its 
young patrons.’ We may plead as loudly and insistently as 
we will for a socialized education, and few will deny it is vitally 
needed: ? the fact remains, however, that education cannot 
be a completely socializing process unless and until it can in- 
telligently equip its product to find in his world a place which 
he can reasonably expect to fill successfully and with satis- 
faction to himself. With all our vaunted educational enlighten- 
ment and progress, here is an aspect of life-preparation, and a 
most fundamental one, that we have largely avoided. We 
have blindly provided an educational scheme which has 
eventuated in social and vocational chaos for too many young 
persons whom it should have inspired to put forth every effort, 
in the reasonable expectation that such directed effort would 
lead somewhere. 


t For the best available discussion in a single volume of the various techniques - 


now in use in this country for promoting individualized instruction, the reader 
is referred to R. O. Billett (Provisions for Individual Differences, Marking, and 
Promotion, Bulletin, 1932, no. 17, National Survey of Secondary Education, 
Monograph no. 13, Government Printing Office, 472 pp.). Cf. especially chap- 
ter 2: “The Morrison Plan’; chapter 3: “The Dalton Plan”; and chapter 4: 
“The Winnetka Plan.” In this volume there is included discussion of the Con- 
tract Plan, the Laboratory Plan, and several variations of them based upon the 
unit assignment idea. The general conclusions drawn include one to the effect 
that only a small percentage of the 24,000 high schools in the United States is 
achieving much in the way of providing for the individual instruction of boys and 
girls. “In most American schools the battle against the evils of the lock-step 
and of mass production in education has only begun.” The goal must ulti- 
mately be, however, one of “universal secondary education adapted to the 
abilities, interests, aims, and needs of the individual boy or girl” (p. 415). 


Ch. Aico Mueller, A. D:: Teaching in Secondary Schools, chapter 14: “Tndi- 


vidualizing Instruction,” Shields, H. G.: ‘ Economic Illiteracy and Business 
Education,” Education, 55, no. 7 (March, 1935), pp. 407 ff. 

Smith, W. Ros é Brinciples of Educational Sociology,” of. cit., pp. 747 ff. 

2 For a discussion of the importance of socialized education, cf. Smith, W. R.: 
Principles of Educational Sociology (1928), chapters 6, 13. 
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Need of guidance and counseling at the high-school level. 
We shall never bring ambition and determination into the 
lives and characters of hosts of secondary-school pupils until 
we have taken decisive steps to save high-school education 
from the undifferentiated mass-processing which now charac- 
terizes it. Only the barest beginnings of clinical and psy- 
chological study of unadjusted high-school pupils have been 
undertaken. Personnel and vocational analyses of the mass 
of junior and senior high-school pupils have been recognized 
as desirable, but that is all. While some sporadic beginnings 
have been made in the junior high-school grades in the intro- 
duction of vocational, informational, and exploratory courses, 
these efforts have rarely extended far, and have aided but few 
in orienting themselves occupationally. Some attempts have 
been made along the line of educational guidance for the young 
pubescent, but they have lacked for the most part careful 
organization and competent administration, and the educative 
process for the bulk of adolescent pupils has continued a 
labyrinthine series of blind alleys that seemed to lead nowhere, 
and not infrequently got there.” 

To be adequate, whatever counseling is done in the inter- 
mediate and secondary schools needs to be dignified by a 
respected place on the agenda and to be carried on by expert 


1 Cf. Education, 55, no. 3, March, 1934 (Special Guidance Number). Con- 
tains several illuminating papers by workers and experts in the general field of 
guidance. Cf. especially Abernethy, T. J.: ‘‘Homeroom Guidance in Massa- 
chusetts High Schools” (pp. 134-40); Hicks, G. T.: “Educating for Tomorrow” 
(pp. 159-62). 

Cf. also Education, 55, no. 7, March, 1935 (Special Commercial Education 
Number). Cf. especially The Commercial Directors’ Club: “A Program of 
High School Commercial Education” (pp. 385-94); Gell, K. E.: “Vocational 
Commercial Education a Social Necessity” (pp. 395-401); Shields, H. G.: 
“Economic Illiteracy and Business Education” (pp. 407-13); and “ The Futility 
of Commercial Education Without Guidance” (pp. 414-20). 

Cf. also Smith, W. R.: Principles of Educational Sociology (1928), especially 
chapter 28: “Educational Guidance.” 
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counselors who are freed of the burden of classroom work in 
order to devote themselves principally to this important phase 
of adolescent management. Actual vocational testing and 
guidance are making but slow and spasmodic progress in our 
school system, yet in a world where there are now myriad forms 
of occupation,’ it is a poor policy which turns out hundreds 
of thousands of young graduates annually almost wholly 
lacking in self-knowledge and an understanding of occupa- 
tional requirements and opportunities. In another day and 
age, the avenues of potential careers and occupations were 
few, and there was relatively much less likelihood of misfits 
stumbling into them. Today, since there are thousands of 
new types of work, the need for analytic guidance and counsel- 
ing is inestimably greater than it has hitherto been. 
Intellectual torpor occasionally shaken off by the high- 
school experience. It must be granted, however, that oc- 
casionally the high school is a place where the young person 
awakes, educationally speaking, for the first time. Through- 
out the lower school and even the intermediate school, such 
an individual has perhaps shuffled along rather idly and casu- 
ally, responding feebly:to the efforts of teachers to arouse him 
intellectually. In his home-life there has been little to stir 
ambition and inspire any very aggressive policy toward the 
schoolroom tasks. The causes contributing to such an attitude 
of early indifference are multitudinous. An unstimulating 
home and extra-school atmosphere may have kept the child 
intellectually quiescent; it may have been a real distaste for 
schooling; it may be that his organism was too absorbed in 
physical growth and adjustment; it may have been that his 
t Before the Revolutionary War there were twelve leading vocations. Today 
there are 30,000, 75 pet cent of which were unknown twenty-five years ago. 


It is estimated that 75 to go per cent of all workers are vocational misfits. Cf. 
Hicks, G. T.: “‘Education for Tomorrow,” Education, 55, no. 3 (November, 


1934), p- 161. 
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mind did not warm up to the conventional procedures of the 
elementary classroom; it may have been a prolonged immaturity 
of mind; whatever it was, it operated to hold the individual 
pupil to a low level of performance and participation, never 
stimulating him to put forth his best efforts. Then, when the 
first physical adjustments to adolescence were made, and the 
pupil was fairly set upon his secondary school career, he began 
rather suddenly to be transformed from a passive, lackadaisical 
sort of individual into an amazingly active and ambitious 
one. , 

The departmental type of classwork, the more substantial 
content of subject courses, the evolving social and emotional 
self, the more obvious maturity of mind and outlook, the 
emergence of a new hierarchy of interests — some or all of 
these operate frequently to transform a pupil of formerly 
dubious potentialities into a new and promising student. 
Sometimes this transformation may not be apparent until 
college days. The pupil may languish through the secondary 
school, as he did through the lower one, and give little evidence 
of creditable scholarship when he enters the higher institution. 
And then, due to some new insight, some stimulating new 
contact, some nascent maturation of intellect, he develops a 
giant stride which puts him shortly in the lead among his 
intellectual competitors of the campus. 

Waning interest in true scholarship. Allied in a sense with 
the aimlessness of purpose that characterizes the attitudes of 
considerable sectors of the secondary school clientele, and to 
a considerable extent contributing to it, is a rather wide-spread 
and prevailing loss of interest in and zest for study and the 
commitments of scholarship. The young persons themselves 
are dubbed by their teachers and their parents spineless 
and lazy. It is admitted by all that they have good enough 
minds, but it is remarked that they do not care to study and 
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will not try to excel. The critics of the younger student gener- 
ation who give voice to this philosophy fail to go a step further 
and inquire into the causes that underlie the adolescent supine- 
ness admittedly characteristic of too many of our modern 
classrooms. 

Unforeseen outcome of the doctrine of interest. For a 
third of a century and more we have been bringing up the 
school generations on a ‘soft’ pedagogy. It would be a sig- 
nificant thing if we could know definitely to what degree this 
emasculation of the one-time sturdiness in the educational 
program all along the line from the primary school through 
the high school has been responsible for the development 
among the population generally of widespread distaste for 
hard work toward a goal; for the fastening upon us of habits 
and attitudes of indolence and slothfulness; for the cultivation 
of a love of ease and self-indulgence; for the seepage into our 
social environment of an aimlessness and laissez-faire; for the 
emergence of a notable indifference to the virtues of industry, 
thrift, and ambition characteristic of many of our adult citizens. 
Even in the absence of any data that can throw light upon 
such a query, one is perhaps justified in tracing through all 
these unfortunate realities some effect at least of a sugar-coated 
pedegogy that has, in a measure, taken the sturdiness out of 
character. 

More than half the population in the land today, and all 
that part of it that is under forty years of age, grew up in a 
schoolroom atmosphere quite different from that which the 
older half of the population knew. In their zeal to teach 
children rather than subjects, the classroom teachers of the 
modern period have followed the advice of the child psycholo- 
gists, and have decked out the materials of education in gaudy 
colors and served them up in tempting dishes calculated to 
appeal to the intellectual palates of their young patrons. ‘The 
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measure of acceptable teaching has been the degree to which 
the children were intrigued by what was put before them. 
The fine art of the pedagogue has cleverly disguised the bitter 
tastes and the unattractive appearance of the diet and has 
made it appear altogether toothsome and delicious. Refined 
and appealing methods of teaching have whipped up an ap- 
parently genuine appetite and have satisfied it with good 
things... ‘Make them interested!’ has become a slogan and 
a watchword among teachers and administrators, and it 
is true that in schoolrooms all over the country today one 
finds happy children and teachers. It does not matter 
so much that this disguising of the materials of education and 
of the realities of life has possibly ill-prepared the young 
citizen for the actualities of life beyond the schoolroom; it 
does not matter so much that for a moral fiber that keeps one 
at a difficult task until it is finished, or that impels one to 
impress his personality aggressively and with determination 
upon difficult situations and stubborn conditions, there has 
been substituted an easy optimism and an ephemeral oppor- 
tunism which may make a schoolroom a beehive of activity 
and ingenuity but which may also make the world outside 
its walls an irksome and drab place by contrast. The doctrine 
of interest in education has undeniably attracted children 
and stimulated them to considerable self-activity and willing 
participation in the schoolroom procedures; it would be diffi- 
cult, however, to demonstrate its complete innocuousness when 
its ulterior effects upon extra-school ambition and determina- 
tion are reckoned with. It may be but a step from the enjoy- 


t It is beside the purpose of this chapter to do more than refer incidentally to 
the voluminous literature on ‘progressive’ schools. For a discussion of the 
philosophy behind them, the reader is referred to Dewey’s Democracy and 
Education (1916, 434 pp.) and his Interest and Effort (1913, 101 pp.). For 
a sympathetic and attractive evaluation of them, cf. The Child-Centered School, 
by H. O. Rugg and Ann Shumaker (1928, 359 pp.). 
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ment of an easy and fascinating schoolroom experience that 
does not reach far below the surface to the seeking of an easy 
_ and ambitionless life experience. 

The world outside too exciting and stimulating. Our emo- 
tions today are fed largely on tinder. The social experiences 
of the ordinary young person are so tinged with adventure and 
excitement that by contrast his school experiences —— tempt- 
ingly sugar-coated though they may be — are likely to seem 
drab and uninspiring. It is hard for him to put aside the 
glamour and color of the world without and devote himself 
with undivided mind to the less alluring and captivating things 
of the classroom. The average young adolescent is too re- 
sponsive to the sophistication and the emotional froth of social 
and community life to find it either easy or stimulating to 
devote himself to the prosaic and humdrum routine of study 
within four walls. The latter is in sharp contrast with the 
former, and appears tame and insipid by comparison. Only 
the more eager minds and the more stable intellects can be 
expected to find absorbing pleasure in the conventional aca- 
demic pursuits. 

One has but to pass mentally in review the customary and 
almost universal social experiences to which the young person 
is exposed in his extra-school life to appreciate keenly the exist- 
ence of this wide hiatus between the influences that surround 
youth when he is in school and when he is free of school. The 
radio jazzes up his emotional life into a swift tempo; the moving- 
picture supplies lurid and intriguing themes of romance and 
glamour, of sophistication and adventure; the flashy periodi- 
cals purvey a literature of the lurid sex and ‘confession’ and 
‘mystery’ type; the automobile offers thrill and speed and 
escape from monotony and responsibility; the centripetal 
force of the social whirl sweeps into its vortex all ages and con- 
ditions of people and subjects them to extravaganzas of con- 
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duct and behavior; the tabloid and the vaudeville and the 
burlesque and the night club and the roadhouse invite to 
questionable and improper adventure. All of these com- 
munity influences are contributory to the development of 
an aversion for the more solid and substantial ways of expend- 
ing thought andenergy. Young persons can hardly be expected 
to escape their distracting influence, and they must find the 
maintenance of the academic tradition all but impossible in 
the face of them. 

Loring, sixteen, would be a senior in high school had he been 
content to go through with his course. Throughout the two 
first years he idled away most of his time, insisting that his 
teachers were old fogies and that what they taught was use- 
less and monotonous. When his sophomore year was ended, 
he announced to his parents that he was not going back to 
school in the fall. School was, in his expressive language, ‘‘the 
bunk,” and nearly drove him frantic with its “slowness.” 
He proposed to devote himself to his saxophone and develop 
a first-rate jazz orchestra that would wake up the world. 
There would be no interruptions from protesting parents and 
moss-backed teachers. When fall came around, however, 
Loring went back to school. His scholastic standing, despite 
his obviously good intellect, had always been poor; it now grew 
rapidly worse. Before the year was half over, he informed his 
parents a second time that he was through, that he had no 
interest in the things he was studying, that his teachers were 
‘a bunch of ignoramuses,”’ and that he felt constantly cramped 
and crushed by the monotonous routine of school work. His 
parents remonstrated, but finding the boy to be deeply in 
earnest, they allowed him to discontinue his course. Since he 
has found no job, Loring has striven hard to fill his life with 
jazz, movies, and dancing. 

Fan, fifteen, is a somewhat overdeveloped girl of good in- 
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telligence but decidedly poor conduct. Taking her cue from 
her physical robustness, she affects a type of dress several 
years too old for her, assumes a supercilious attitude toward 
her teachers, and flirts consistently with the boys of her class. 
As might be supposed, she gets on poorly with her school work, 
is troublesome to her teachers, and is hypercritical of every- 
thing and everybody. Her standards and ideals are the stand- 
ards and ideals of the moving-pictures and of the public 
dance-hall, to which her overdevelopment gives her unques- 
tioned entrée. She is loud, boisterous, and extremely thought- 
less and impolite. She is unable to settle down quietly at 
anything, but must be continually darting about from one 
activity to another. She is the despair of her teachers, al- 
though generally liked by her mates, and she is always the 
center of all social and extra-school occasions. Her conduct 
is barely respectable, and her interests are limited to 
dancing, the ‘movies,’ and dashing about in wild motor 
parties. 

The teacher of adolescents. As an approach to the discus- 
sion of desirable traits in a teacher of adolescents, the follow- 
ing playlet will serve to point out the reasons why so many 
teachers are dismal failures in the classroom.’ It was written 
by a high-school student, sent by his superintendent to Mr. 
J. R. Shannon, and included by the latter in his monograph 
on desirable and undesirable traits in the secondary school 
teacher. The superintendent declared in a letter accompany- 
ing it: ‘‘... This is a unified picture of everyday happenings. 
All of the incidents are genuine, but did not all occur on one 
day.... I know the picture is not overdrawn....” 


t Shannon, J. R.: Personal and Social Traits Requisite for High-Grade Teaching 
in Secondary Schools. ‘Terre Haute, Indiana, State Normal Press, 1928. 112 pp. 
Quoted by permission. 
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BEAUTIFUL ENGLISH 


Time: 11.13 AM. Any School Day 
Place: Room 6, ——H.S. _ 


Seniors and most of the juniors wait expectantly for Miss 
——, the English teacher. Enter Miss with English book 
in one hand and class record book in the other. Comes to front 
of the room and scans record book. 

(Speaks slowly and loudly, with rising inflection on 
certain words.) 

Miss : It strikes me that some of you will have to begin 
studying. Do you realize that some of you haven’t had passing 
grades this last semester at all? Now, today I’m not going to 
have any foolishness whatever! Now, if any of you start any- 
thing, you can just get right out of here. I’ve had enough of 
this foolishness! I’m getting tired of it. If you think you can 
come to this class and do as you please, you are badly mistaken. 
I won’t stand forit. And the first one of you whom I catch, will 
go right out of here, and he won’t go alone, either. I’m getting 
disgusted!!! (Snickers from students; scattered applause.) 

Miss ——: Now, I believe we were discussing Longfellow. 
Howard, tell me all you know about Henry Wadsworth Long- 
fellow. 

Howard (shortly): Don’t like to talk about the dead. 

Students: Har! Har! Har! Chuckle, Chuckle, Chuckle. 

Miss ; Howard! One more bright remark like that 
(Howard grins.) I’ve had enough of it. There are many 
reasons why we should study Longfellow. He is, primarily, the 
poet of the whole people, the most widely known é 

Junior: Teacher, Teacher, Teacher (waves hand hysterically), 
may I speak to Algernon? 

Miss ——: No: You GET RIGHT TO WORK! 

Junior: Aw, please, teacher. 

(Gets up and starts to speak to Algernon.) 

Miss : You take your seat, right this minute. 

Junior: Where’ll I take it to? 

(Much laughter, confusion for two minutes, during which 
Miss —— and smart Junior exchange remarks. Finally 
quiet again.) 
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Miss ——: Now as I was saying, Longfellow is the most 
widely known and loved of all American poets. He 
(Crack! Someone has thrown a piece of dry mud from 
a flower-pot and Int Henry on the head. Henry has 

recently had a hair-cut.) 
: Henry! Haven’t you anything to do? You get 


Miss 
to work. 
Henry: Someone hit me. I wasn’t doing anything. 
(Laughter all over the room, and such remarks as “‘Won- 
der who cut his hatr,”’ and “ Look at Baldy,’ etc.) 
Miss (smiles and speaks in a condescending tone of voice): 
Now you boys seem to think the dirt in that flower-pot is there 
for somethingelse besides flowers. Now, I know that Henry’s hair- 
cut looks awfully funny, but you’ll have to consider the source. 
There’s sucha thing as running anything in the ground, you know. 
(Laughter and more remarks. Henry looks embarrassed.) 
Miss : If Henry hasn’t any more sense than to get his 
hair cut that way, we’ll have to excuse him. 
(Goes back to English class. Smiles at Juniors.) 
Miss ——: Another reason for our choice of Longfellow to 
head the list of our poets is that he reflects not only the surface 
but the deep under-currents of American life, which is seen 
(More mud flying in the air; Henry jumps. One of the 
pieces has found the mark.) 


Miss : Henry, you leave the room! 
(Exit Henry, amidst much laughter.) 
Miss : Now, I know that Henry looks perfectly ridicu- 


lous. I can’t imagine who gave that hair-cut, etc., etc. (Little 
speech giving the impression, “It’s all Henry’s fault, but we should 
leave him alone because his folks are awfully mad.’’) 
(Lots of remarks and bright sayings about Henry.) 
Enter Superintendent. Quiet prevails. 

Miss : Longfellow’s first book of poems “Voices of the 
Night” came at the beginning of the turmoil that led to the 
Civil War. 

(Gives a long speech about Longfellow. Everyone orderly 
and all answer questions satisfactorily.) 

Exit Superintendent. Confusion prevails. 

(Ralph waves his hand in the air.) 
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Miss ——: Now what do you want, Ralph? 
Ralph: Hey, Miss, can I go home? 
Miss ——: What for? Why, the idea! I’ll send you home 


in a minute. What do you want to go home for? 

Ralph: Wanna see what they got for dinner. 

Miss —— (smiles): Now, Ralph! If you have a satisfactory 
reason for wishing to go home, write it on a piece of paper and 
give it tome. You know better than to talk that way. 

(Ralph writes on a piece of paper and gives it to her. She 


laughs.) 
Senior: Aw, let’s study English. 
Miss ——: I do not think, Ralph, that is sufficient reason for 


your wanting to go home. Please return to your seat. 

(Ralph remains where he is, coaxing and making remarks. 
Miss argues and continues bantering with him. . 
Finally he sits down. Of course no one studies or recites 
while this 1s going on. And so on until 11.53. The 
class 1s over and Miss remains in the room until 
class 1s to be dismissed. Cries of ““When do we eat ?” 
and “‘We want our beans!” and “ Let’s chow!”’ etc., etc.,: 
are heard all over the room until dismissal.) 


And so it goes. Such is English IV. And they wonder why 
we flunk in English! 


The above playlet was avowedly designed to depict a high- 
school class presided over by a ‘poor’ teacher. Still, the 
number of such teachers is recognized by anyone familiar with 
secondary education to be disconcertingly large. Small 
wonder that Dr. Frank E. Spaulding, of Yale University, is 
of the opinion that junior and senior high-school education 
is becoming less adequate because discipline is giving way to 
dilettantism. Surely there is little in the sort of classroom 
setting depicted above to appeal to any except the more clown- 
ish and irresponsible of high-school pupils. In such an atmos- 
phere, young persons learn nothing of lasting significance and 
are certain to form habits and mental attitudes that are neither 
healthy nor desirable. 
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The inadequate teacher of adolescents. The inadequate © 
teacher of adolescents is not difficult to characterize. Hers 
is a widely variant type, but it is always deleterious to the 
welfare and best interests of her pupils.t From the standpoint 
of character and personality, she may offend by having strong 
likes and dislikes, strong prejudices and preferences. She may 
be either harsh and unsympathetic with youth, or she may be 
easy-going and an ‘easy mark’ for their dilettantism. She 
may be impatient and quick-tempered, unable to comprehend 
the vagaries and contradictions of the adolescent age. She 
may be helpless whenever any disciplinary situation, however 
slight and inconsequential, chances to arise, taking refuge in 
a barrage of ‘wise-cracks’ or of helpless reproaches and cau- 
tions, either of which attitudes will serve only to aggravate the 
situation. If she is thoroughly competent in her subject, she 
may err in vouchsafing too little explanation of matters which 
are simple enough to her, but which possess mountainous 
difficulties for her pupils. She may resort to sarcasm in order 
to sting them into ambitious conformity, or she may try to 
shame them in order to prod their scattered wits into vigorous 
action. She may inspire dread or actual fear, by reason of her 
brusqueness, her impatience, or her testy nature. She may 
be too weak in her own knowledge of subject-matter to inspire 
respect or stimulate the ambitions of her class. She may be so 
out of step and accord with young persons that she fails to 
win their sympathy and confidence. She may be forbidding 
in personality, crabbed in disposition, or otherwise unsuited 


t For a discussion of the importance of the mental hygiene of the teacher, 
especially from the standpoint of the influence which the teacher’s personality 
has upon the personality of her pupils, the reader is referred to The Mental 
Health of the Teacher, a chapter in the (as yet, 1935, unpublished) Report of the 
Sub-Committee on Mental Hygiene in Schools of the White House Confer- 
ence on Child Health and Protection. (Contributed by the author of this 
volume.) 
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temperamentally or by age or experience, for the réle of teacher 
and guide of the adolescent group. 

From the strictly pedagogical angle, she may be unable to 
teach with illumination: Her experiences may have been 
limited to second-hand contacts with the things she teaches, 
so that she cannot vivify her subject with the glow of life and 
actuality. She may have developed a hackneyed, unprogres- 
sive style and method of instruction which cannot hold the 
eager and roving interest of her young patrons. She may have 
been a student of books rather than of life and processes, and 
so have developed a pedantry that stifles and destroys the 
spirit of true learning. Her interpretation of the learning 
process may be that of a memoriter, phonographic procedure, 
utterly divorced from the actualities of vivid thought and 
intellectual analysis. She may be so limited in outlook and 
experience that she cannot animate her teaching with the 
richness and variety it must have if it is to be made enticing 
and stimulating to alert young persons. The total influence 
of her personality upon them may be little more than that 
which would be exerted by a shelf of musty volumes or a 
museum of catalogued relics of the past. 

Positive traits of the good teacher. From his somewhat 
elaborate survey of secondary school teachers, Dr. Shannon * 
concludes that the following seventeen traits stand above all 
others in importance. Three-fourths of them will be found 
present in a successful teacher, and absent in a marked failure: 

Primary Traits (80 per cent) 

Sympathy 

Judgment 

Self-control 

Enthusiasm 

Stimulative power 
Earnestness 

7 OP. cit. 
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SECONDARY TRAITS (20 per cent) 
Affability 
Industriousness 
Voice 
Adaptability 
Forcefulness 
Co-operativeness 
Use of English 
Accuracy 
Alertness 
Integrity 
Reliableness 


While it is palpably impossible to dissect the personality 
of the teacher and express it in objective terms that can be 
judged valid, it is strongly probable that any teacher who 
possesses a good quantity of these seventeen traits will be 
extremely likely to be an excellent teacher; whereas it may be 
predicted with reasonable confidence that an individual who 
is conspicuously lacking in them, or in the majority of them, 
had best stay out of the classroom. 

Eddie, a freshman in high school, is having a difficult time 
with his algebra. He does well enough in his other studies, 
but gets discouraged with algebra. Since Eddie’s marks in 
arithmetic in the elementary school had always been good, and 
he had experienced no distaste for mathematics there, his 
parents were much concerned over his poor showing in the 
subject in the secondary school. One evening, when Eddie 
was having a particularly distressing time with his home work, 
his father succeeded in getting at the bottom of the difficulty. 


* There is a considerable and growing literature on teacher personality and 
the estimation and measurement of teaching aptitude and promise. Much of 
this material is epitomized by J. R. Shannon in his Personal and Social Traits 
Requisite for High Grade Teaching in Secondary Schools. (Op. cit.) 

Cf. also Odel!, C. W.: Educational Measurement in High School (1930), chapter 
17: ‘Teacher Rating.” 
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‘‘Just what is the matter, Eddie?” he asked. ‘‘Don’t you 
understand the method in these new examples?” 

“No,” admitted Eddie. ‘I’ve read the explanation through 
and through, but I can’t seem to make much out of it. I get 
all mixed up trying to understand it.” 3 

“But, Eddie, didn’t Mr. W —— show you how to do them?” 

Eddie looked up at his father. 

‘“He never does!’ he exclaimed. ‘‘ Most of the fellows copy 
their examples every day from somebody who happens to 
have them done. We never ask Old W —— to explain any- 
thing any more. He either scowls at us for asking him some- 
thing, or else he goes through it so fast that nobody can get 
anything out of what he says.” 

Mr. W ——, though he holds a prominent office in a mathe- 
matical society, is unable to adapt himself to the level of Eddie 
and the other pupils in the room. His type is by no means 
rare in the secondary school. 

Aldie, sixteen years of age, failed her sophomore English 
course. Miss N ——., her teacher, was principally responsible. 
From her first week in Miss N ’s room, Aldie was miser- 
able, although she enjoyed her other high-school work and did 
well in it. This teacher did not hesitate to announce angrily 
that her pupils were ‘morons,’ ‘dumbbells,’ or ‘imbeciles,’ 
and should never have been graduated from grammar school. 
Upon Aldie her invectives were hurled as frequently as upon 
any other. Aldie grew greatly afraid of Miss N ——,, and when 
she was called upon could respond only in a frightened, quaver- 
ing voice which enraged Miss N —— and prompted her to 
pour still further abuse upon her. One afternoon, Aldie lost 
what spark of respect she may have had left for her teacher. 
She had stayed up the night before until after midnight putting 
the finishing touches upon and copying a theme which was due 
the next day. 
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Feeling that she had worked desperately hard on the assign- 
ment, and that she had really done her best for Miss N ; 
Aldie approached the English class next afternoon with a 
trifle more confidence than usual. Miss N —— collected all 
the themes and proceeded to read aloud from the top one 
in the pile. Finding a grammatical error, she tossed it aside 
and began another. Again she found an error on the first 
page. In anger she snatched up the entire pack, tore the 
themes in half, and threw them deprecatingly into the waste- 
basket, with the stinging remark that fifth-graders, if they 
had any intelligence at all, could write better themes than 
those. Aldie was stunned. From that day forward, she 
detested Miss N and refused to do anything for her. 
The failure she received at the end of the term was inevi- 
table. | 

Lois, now a high-school senior, dislikes mathematics intensely. 
Five years ago, when she was in the seventh grade, she had a 
teacher whom she disliked and from whom she transferred 
a dislike to the subject which she taught. Her teacher was a 
hasty and quick-tempered woman, well past middle-age, 
possessed of a harsh, loud voice which was very irritating to 
listen to. Each morning at the beginning of the mathematics 
period there was a ten-minute oral drill. For Lois this was 
always an ordeal, since she has never been able to do oral 
problems quickly. Whenever an error was made, the teacher 
reacted characteristically with cutting, sarcastic remarks 
about the stupidity of her class. Being of a sensitive nature, 
Lois took these remarks keenly to heart, and when called 
upon for a quick answer was so nervous and panicky that she 
was almost certain to make a mistake. Frequently at the 
end of the mathematics period, the teacher would suggest 
that if any of the pupils found trouble in understanding the 
work they might come to her during study-periods and have 
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their difficulties straightened out. Once, and only once, Lois 
timidly requested aid on a problem. Her teacher looked at 
the example and then glared crossly at Lois, exclaiming that 
she had no business asking her to explain a problem as simple 
as this: anybody but a fool could solve it without difficulty! 
In anguish of spirit, Lois accepted the implication and never 
sought aid from her again. ‘Throughout the years that have 
followed. she has retained an attitude of keen dislike for 
mathematics. 

The high school for adolescents. The Commission on the 
Reorganization of Secondary Education suggested some years 
ago the following objective for the high school: knowledge, 
health, worthy home membership, vocation, citizenship, 
worthy use of leisure, and ethical character. In general, 
it was the conviction of this body that the great aim of the 
high school should be to develop in its pupils certain funda- 
mental and basic habits of living. Despite the wisdom behind 
the promulgation of these goals for its efforts, the high school 
has largely failed to prepare its students for worthy living. 
While to some extent its curricula have been modified, the 
knowledge which it has been able to impart is certainly no 
greater than it was before the promulgation; the health pro- 
gram has been submerged in the more appealing but less 
universally beneficial teams, and ‘meets’ and organized 
athletics; largely because of the social demands of the extra- 
school activities, home membership is hardly more conspicu- 
ous, than it was a decade and more ago; vocational exploration 
and preparation have sagged hopelessly; citizenship is not 
appreciably stronger among the adolescent group than it 
has been heretofore; leisure time is devoted to physical and 
emotional activities rather than to cultural or spiritual chan- 
nels; ethical character cannot be demonstrated to be finer 
today among the high-school group than it was yesterday, 
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although it is true that youth is undeniably more open and 
undissembling than was the case a generation ago. 

Possibly we have expected too much from the operation of 
the objectives of the Reorganization Commission. The very 
fact that they have been stated and accepted as desirable 
goals for secondary education is a distinct step forward. A 
dozen years is too brief a period for any great change to be 
wrought in an institution as old and conservative as the Ameri- 
can secondary school. The fact remains, however, that as an 
institution, it is still open to much criticism. Possibly the 
enormous influx of a heterogeneous mass of new pupils has 
been in considerable measure responsible for preventing, or 
at least for delaying, the fruition of the Commission’s objec- 
tives. All the available energies and insight of the adminis- 
trators of these institutions have been called upon to leaven 
this indigestible mass, and little force has been left over to 
devote to the reorientation of objectives. 

As contrasted with the older high school, which was a place 
where the best juvenile minds were turned loose with abandon 
upon the materials of instruction, winning their laurels if not 
by the sweat of their brow at least with the grim determina- 
tion of the spirit, the modern high school is in danger of be- 
coming a place of lackadaisical endeavor. The earlier high 
school catered to the actual needs of those who were shortly 
to take their places in a relatively simple and homogeneous 
adult community. By contrast, the complex life of the com- 
munity today demands a far more varied and individual prep- 
aration for membership, which the secondary school has not 
succeeded in providing. . Pupils of another day who could 
not ‘make the grade’ were failed without much ceremony 
and compelled to abandon the attempt, thus leaving ascent 
of the educational peaks to those hardy and ingenious young 
climbers who were fitted by endowment and interest to push 
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their way upward. In the contemporary high school, failure 
is rare, and the same philosophy which condones it permits 
potentially good minds to lose much of their keenness by failing 
to stimulate them adequately. ‘Failure for none: success 
for all!’ might well be the insignium for many a school today. 
Such a standard of education minimizes the value of vigorous 
mental effort expended in the determination to achieve a goal, 
and puts a premium on shiftless scholarship and aimless par- 
ticipation in emasculated group projects that have little 
power to stimulate, as education should, individual initiative 
and purpose. One discovers with real relief among high schools 
of the present an occasional institution in which old standards 
of individual scholarship and vigorous mental work are still 
maintained. One finds them, however, none too often. 
Summary. For various reasons, numerous adolescents 
whose intellectual endowments are meager come first into 
evidence in the period of pubescence. In the junior and senior 
high school, these dull pupils have a difficult time of it, since 
traditionally the American secondary school is essentially an 
academic institution, maintained primarily for capable minds. 
Many of the more poorly endowed young persons in the high 
school become extremely maladjusted, since they are hope- 
lessly unable to cope with the curricula. Unquestionably the 
majority of such pupils, deficient as they are in academic 
ability of the traditional sort, are possessed of capacities and 
potentialities of a non-academic sort which would respond 
satisfactorily if there were made available to them a more 
utilitarian type of schooling. Thus far, however, few second- 
ary schools have made provisions for diagnosing the poten- 
tialities of their young patrons, and fewer still have made any 
serious attempts to adapt the curricula of secondary education 
to any but the academic mind. It is encouraging to find in 
this connection that some educational communities are study- 
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ing the problem of adaptation of curricular offerings at the 
secondary level to the non-academic portion of their school 
population. Without such efforts, and without the provision 
of a new type of secondary education for these groups, the 
American high school is certain to be confronted with lowering 
standards as the rank and file of unselected young pubescents 
flood into its classrooms. Another difficulty that confronts 
the high school administrator is the disconcerting amount of 
aimlessness of purpose and indifference to learning of the 
traditional sort which is apparent among young people. Until 
some determined and effective attempts are made to individ- 
ualize the educative process and to provide educational coun- 
seling and guidance for the pubescent individual, we shall 
be likely to find these attitudes among the school clientele 
increasing rather than diminishing. It is indeed debatable 
whether the now universally adopted doctrine of interest has 
not been in part responsible for a widespread distaste for hard 
work in the classroom, and for the development in students 
generally of habits and attitudes of slothfulness and self- 
indulgence. The overstimulating experience of life in the 
community outside the schoolroom is, to a considerable de- 
gree, guilty of making the tasks of the schoolroom drab and 
unintriguing to the learner. The teacher of adolescents, too, 
may be the determining factor in making school work unat- 
tractive and of questionable value. The high school itself is 
in some danger of losing its old virtues of sound scholarship 
and vigorous mental discipline. 


SUPPLEMENTARY PROBLEMS FOR SPECIAL STUDY 

1. Present cases of pupils in junior or senior high-school grades 
who are having a difficult time in some or most of their studies. 
To what degree is mental dullness the real reason behind their 
low performance? 

2. How is it that meagerly endowed children may succeed in 
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IO. 


satisfying their teachers fairly well until they reach the 
pubescent stage of development, becoming only then actually 
identified for what they are? 


. Cite evidence in support of or in opposition to the general 


statement that the typical and conventional American 
secondary school is essentially interested in affording its 
pupils atype of academic training not calculated toprepare them 
definitely for better and more effective living in the world. 


. Suggest unfortunate mental attitudes and traits which may 


be fostered in a child who is made to pursue a course of study 
for which he does not possess an adequate intellectual cap- 
ability. 


. Contrast several boys whom you know, some of whom excel 


in scholastic pursuits, some in mechanical situations, and 
some in social situations. Show the type of formal schooling 
that society should make available to each boy. 


. Do you feel that too many young people are going to high 


school today? If you answer in the affirmative, what substi- 
tute for the conventional high school have you in mind which 
might be presumed better to equip them for happy and well 
adjusted living? 


. In what way or ways do the schools of your community or 


state endeavor to adapt their course of study to the individual 
needs or capacities of their patrons? 


. Have you any data or experience by which to calculate whether 


or not the standards of the high school of today are, scholastic- 
ally speaking, any lower than they have been heretofore? 
Explain. 


. Has it been your observation that there is any grave amount 


of aimlessness and indifference among high school pupils with 
respect to creditable and earnest school performance? 
Explain. 

Discuss the contributions which have been made to modern 
education by the wide adoption of the doctrine of interest. 
What questionable influence is it having, if any? What would 
be the effect if the educational institutions were to revert to an 
earlier conception of learning in which this doctrine played 
small part? 
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. Do you feel particularly strongly that the excessive stimula- 


tion which his contacts in the non-school world provide the 
young person of the present day renders him less amenable to 
the more prosaic and humdrum influences of the classroom? 
Contrast a poor teacher of adolescents with an excellent one. 
If you have in mind two actual persons whom you have met in 
the schoolroom, your discussion will be more pointed. 

Make a list of as many desirable qualities as you feel are es- 
sential in a teacher of youth. 

Assuming that there are no restrictions placed upon your fancy 
or opinion, suggest plans of organization and administration 
of a type of secondary school that you believe would be more 
desirable than any of those now in existence. 
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CHAPTER X 
THE ROLE OF SEX IN ADOLESCENCE 


Case-studies. Margaret (16). For several months Mar- 
garet’s sun rose and set in Paul, a young fellow one year her 
senior and a classmate in high school. During this time she 
devoted much attention to clothes, toilet and coiffure. Paul 
was permitted by Margaret’s wise parents to call almost any 
evening, and the two were to be seen frequently in each other’s 
company at a school party, or strolling about the neighborhood, 
or at a ‘movie.’ One evening, shortly after the beginning of 
her infatuation for Paul, Margaret happened to be downtown 
alone. As she stood near a brilliantly lighted restaurant win- 
dow, waiting for her car, she fell to watching the people who 
passed her on the pavement. ‘Thus it chanced that she made 
the very significant discovery that plainly dressed women 
looked extremely well when they passed beneath a red light, and 
that the gorgeousness of well-dressed women was intensified un- 
believably by the soft glow which such a light threw upon them. 
That evening Paul was to call upon her. When she arrived 
home, Margaret proceeded to experiment with the idea she had 
just acquired. After dressing in her most bewitching dress, she 
drew a low easy-chair to a position within the arc of light cast 
by the rosy rays of a shaded floor-lamp. For some minutes 
she tried out the relative positions of lamp and chair until she 
was satisfied that she had the setting arranged with the maxi- 
mum of romantic possibilities. Then she arranged herself as 
artistically and intriguingly in the scene as she could. All this 
was accomplished with an infinitude of smoothings and adjust- 
ings and deft touches from exacting fingers. At length, when 
the total picture had been completed to her satisfaction, 
Margaret announced to her mother that when Paul rang the 
bell she (mother) was to admit him, take his hat and coat, and 
usher him into the presence of the young lady, who would thus 
not be under the obligation of going herself to admit him and 
who would, in consequence, have nothing to detract from the 
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rosy spell she expected to cast over the helpless youth. (By 
ae.) 


)Elmo (14). Elmo, at thirteen, was, by his own protestations, 
a girl-hater. All girls were, to his way of thinking, ‘silly and 
giggly.’ And to the girls of the neighborhood, Elmo was about 
equally unattractive, being dubbed by them a ‘high-hat’ and 
a bore. One day, when Elmo was leaving for school, his mother 
asked him to remember to tell Hazel L. that she was planning 
to go to see her mother the next afternoon and hoped she would 
plan to be at home. Next day, the visit was made, as planned, 
but Mrs. L. was out. When questioned that night regarding 
the errand, Elmo blurted out: “‘Gosh, ma! I’m no sissy! Do 
you suppose I’d be seen talking to a girl? Honest, I couldn’t 
tell her! I watched for a chance all day, but there wasn’t any.” 
Now, however, Elmo is no longer thirteen: he is fourteen and 
a half. How changed! To his mother’s complete mystifica- 
tion, he has gone completely ‘girl-crazy.’ No longer shy and 
~ self-conscious in the presence of girls, he actually blossoms forth 
amazingly when in their company, even seeking it. He may be 
found almost any morning sitting on Hazel’s front-porch railing, 
waiting for that young lady to walk to school with him, and this 
notwithstanding the fact that she lives a good distance out of 
the way. Gallantly he solicits the privilege of carrying her 
books, and if the weather is bad he is the soul of attention in 
putting on her rubbers, adjusting her collar, holding his um- 
brella two thirds over her and one third over himself, and in 
other ways ministering to her needs and comfort. (By S. S.) 


Vesta (15). Vesta is in the midst of a ‘boy-crazy’ epoch. 
She is a sophomore in high school, and none too ardently 
devoted to learning. She is, however, ardently devoted to 
Eddie — or was, until she transferred her affections to Joe. 
The following monologue-like dialogue took place between 
Vesta and a much older girl-friend one morning: 

“Well, Vesta, how are you?” 

“Oh, I was fine until last week, and then Eddie jilted me. 
I didn’t want to go to that old party that Alice had, anyway, but 
Eddie could at least have asked me. He took that snob of a 
Mildred, instead of me! But I don’t care! How do you like 
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my new rings? My new boy-friend — Joe, you know — gave 
them to me. He goes to ‘Trade,’ and he made them for me in 
the shop. Oh, J——, you ought to see him! He’sa little taller 
than I am; he has brown hair: it’s awfully straight, but I like it, 
anyway! His nose is a little crooked, but nobody would notice 
it. You see, he hurt it last year playing football.” 

““How’s your mother, Vesta?”’ 

“Oh, she’s all right! And you know, J , he asked me to 
go to a ‘show’ with him, but my mother wouldn’t let me. 
Boy, I was mad! But he must like me pretty well if he wants 
me to go out with him, don’t you think, J——? Well, he’ll 
be on that next car! I’ve got a date to ride in town with him 
this morning! I’m so thrilled! ’Bye, now!” (By M.S.) 


Nellie (15), and Gladys (15). Nellie and Gladys are two 
high-school sophomores who live in adjoining houses, but who 
attend different schools. These girls are fast chums, having 
many things in common. Among other things, they like the 
same kind of clothes. While many young sophomores show the 
beginnings of a strong urge to dressy attire, not so Nellie and 
Gladys. They are rarely seen clad in anything except sport 
dresses. Both have their hair cut very short, like boys’, and 
they usually go hatless in all weather. Nellie at present is 
wearing a brilliant red jacket, with chest- and side-pockets; 
Gladys’s jacket is the same, except that it is green instead of 
red. Neither girl ever thinks of wearing gloves, but each pro- 
tects her hands in cold weather by carrying them in the side- 
pockets of her jacket. On the lapels of both jackets may be 
seen identical adornments, such as pins, buttons, etc. The 
girls appear to have no concern as to whether or not a skirt goes 
well with a jacket, blue appearing beside green and purple be- 
side red indiscriminately. Both wear ankle-socks and sport 
shoes. Since ankle-socks without stockings under them are 
disapproved in Nellie’s school, while they are permitted in 
Gladys’s, the former girl usually takes off the required stockings 
as she leaves the building at the close of the afternoon session, 
and proceeds homeward with ankle-socks only. Both are 
equally interested in sports, but girls’ athletics do not interest 
them in the least. They are to be seen in attendance at all 
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baseball, football, and boys’ basketball games, and they are 
able to talk freely and discriminatingly upon the subject of 
the relative abilities of high-school teams or players. Fre- 
quently one or the other of them, and occasionally both to- 
gether, may be seen riding tandem on a motor-cycle operated 
by some young fellow in the neighborhood. These two girls 
admire boys and boys’ sports and interests in a sporting, 
ingenuous way; they have not reached a stage in which they are 
willing to relinquish their unfeminine and unconventional 
behavior for the assumption of a more strictly feminine con- 
ventionality. As it is, they enjoy the boys in an artless, un- 
spoiled frankness, and do not regard themselves or their 
pleasures as distinctly feminine. (By S. U.) 


Lena (22), and Chester (24). Lena and Chester are the 
proud parents of a healthy, happy young baby just learning to 
notice things about him. Ever since they were children to- 
gether, these two young people have been fond of each other. 
As they grew up and attended school and high school together, 
they continued the same warm, intimate friendliness and under- 
standing that had characterized them throughout childhood. 
Their mutual admiration did not blind their eyes to the pleas- 
ures of a normal social experience with other young mates and 
friends, but seemed rather to enrich all their contacts. They 
were popular with everybody, and leaders in several adolescent 
activities in and outside of school. Their parents looked ap- 
provingly upon their mutual friendship, without, however, 
attempting either to restrain their interest in each other or to 
encourage it in any way. Everybody expected that some day 
Lena and Chester would marry, and everybody knew that their 
friendship was safeguarded by their ideals and character. After 
graduating from high school at seventeen, Chester went on to 
college and Lena to business school, both being wise enough to 
finish their education before thinking of marriage. Each vaca- 
tion season saw the friends reunited, with affections still warm 
and satisfying. Graduating from college, Chester entered the 
business world in which his father was already well established. 
After a year, during which he came to have a promising place 
in the business, Chester married the girl of his boyhood fancy. 
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‘One would have to travel far to meet a more wholesome, 
sensible, and satisfied young couple than Lena and Chester. 
(By BCH 


Selma (17). Selma is a young woman who has not had the 
best of bringing up, but who is of good average intelligence. 
She has lacked the supervision of a wise mother, her mother 
having neglected Selma rather consistently and allowed her to 
do about as she pleased. Selma has always been a popular girl, 
partly perhaps because she has been largely her own mistress in 
matters of amusement and social activities within her set. She 
passed through early adolescence without manifesting any 
noticable symptoms of unusual interest in the opposite sex, being 
for the most part a gay companion whether in a mixed group or 
in a group limited to her own sex. She was perhaps more 
sentimentally inclined than most girls, and seemed to have 
a good share of romantic dreams. She was sixteen when she 
first met Luther, a young chap only slightly older than herself. 
The two were not at first greatly attracted to each other, being 
merely good friends in the most ordinary sense. One evening, 
however, they attended a dance conducted by Selma’s school. 
At intermission, Luther proposed that they hire a taxicab and 
go for aride. This immediately appealed to Selma’s sense of 
romance, and she agreed. ‘The cab was called and the driver 
instructed to drive in the direction of C——, a town more than 
thirty miles away. Shortly before arriving in C , Luther 
suggested that they get married, since he knew a clergyman in 
the town who would be willing to perform the ceremony. In 
her testimony afterward, Selma admitted that she had demurred 
for a time, but that it was all so thrilling and romantic that she 
finally agreed to the plan. The couple dismissed the cab and 
stayed at an inn in C—— overnight. The two were completely 
unsuited to each other, and within a week after the ceremony, 
Selma was back home with her mother, who was making frantic 
efforts to have the marriage annulled. (By A. L.) 


Early interest in sex. \ Mutual interest in the opposite sex 
is timeless and unescapable. Biologically, the male and fe- 
male are supplementary in the scheme of the universe, and 
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the sex drive is unquestionably the strongest of all the human 
and subhuman urges, with the possible single exception of the 
drive for gastronomic satiety. In its gross physiological 
manifestations, the sex drive does not typically obtrude itself 
into the life experiences of the individual until the achieve- 
ment of pubescence, although premature arousal of it may be 
set off in prepubescence by various stimulating agents, such 
as the stroking of erogenous zones, the achievement of per- 
ceptual experience, the exposure to lewdness and obscenity 
of verbal or pictorial sorts, and the like. Under normal con- 
ditions, the arousal of physiological responses of sex waits 
upon the nascent maturing of sex organs and functions in the 
early teens. | | 

On the psychological side, interest in sex makes its appear- 
ance very early in the life of the child, as it does also in many 
of the sub-human species. The infant’s attention is early 
attracted to his sex organs and their sensitivity obtrudes it- 
self pleasurably into his consciousness in the first years of life. 
Handling and grasping of parts appear to be quite instinctive, 
requiring careful and persistent training to insure the socially 
established disregard of them.’ One does not need to sub- 
scribe unreservedly to Freudian tenets to admit the impor- 
tance of the early training of the child away from fixation 
upon the sex organs or zones. ‘There is, obviously, no con- 
nection at this level between the purely physical and sensory 
interest in these areas and any heterosexual comprehension 
or curiosity. It is only as the child grows and comes into play 
or other social contacts with those of the opposite sex that 


t For a good discussion of the very young child’s interest in his sex organs, as 
well as for an analysis of the opposing points of view of Freud and the Biihlers 
regarding childish sexuality, the reader is referred to Grace Adams: Your Child 
is Normal (1931), chapter 9. 

Cf. also Goodenough, F.: Developmental Psychology (1934), pp. 281 ff. 

Howard, F. E. and Patry, F. L.: Mental Health (1935), chapter 7. 
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such interest is aroused. The Binet testers consider the age 
of three years to be typically the level at which a child can 
correctly respond to the question: ‘‘Are you a little boy or a 
little girl?’’ Even at three, it is likely that the concepts 
‘boy’ and ‘girl’ have no particularity beyond a realization 
of difference in dress and of certain divergences in physical 
habits, depending upon whether there are very young children 
of both sexes in the same family and the degree of indiscrim- 
inateness with which the common physical functions are 
supervised. 

How a child’s sex curiosity is satisfied. Early in child- 
hood, however, curiosity regarding the origin of life and the 
true story of the source of baby brothers and sisters manifests 
itself persistently, and must be met naturally and seriously 
if the growing young mind is to be satisfied. Veiled or half- 
scandalized reference to ‘storks’ and ‘bags of flour,’ or 
other fairy-tale inventions rarely satisfy, though in some cases 
they may suffice for the time being. Sooner or later, however, 
the matter will be reopened, and the wise parent will realize 
that subterfuge and dissembling in this topic of recurring 
and consuming interest cannot be defended on any ground 
save that of an unflattering desire to avoid facing a parental 
responsibility squarely and honestly.* 

During the subsequent years of the childhood period, this 
earlier curiosity regarding the origin of life ramifies into other 
questions regarding sex. With the development of his own 
body, and with the growth of his intellectual and observational 
powers, ‘the child arrives naturally enough at obvious allied 
questions upon which he ponders and seeks satisfaction. The 

t Cf. Goodenough, F. (op. cit.), pp. 285 ff. 

Adams, G.: Your Child is Normal, pp. 111 ff. 

Sex Education in the Home. United States Public Health Service, 1924, 


Government Printing Office, Washington. Especially pp. 3-7. 
Meredith, F. L.: Hygiene (1932), pp. 790 ff. 
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actual role played by sex in the life-drama is prominent among 
these queries. Lacking adequate information from those 
best qualified to give it, his own parents, he does not dismiss 
the whole subject from his mind, as the parents may blindly 
hope or gullibly believe. The curiosity is there, ready to be 
ministered to by whatever chance experience the boy encounters. 

Often this will be the ‘smutty’ story he overhears other 
and usually older boys relating; often it will be the hearing 
of knowing accounts peddled about by children of the same 
sex; often it will be the rather thinly disguised patter and 
jestings of older people. Whatever it is, information received 
from such doubtful and often dangerous sources as these is 
extremely likely to create an undue interest in matters of sex, 
and in some cases lead to definitely morbid rumination and 
fancying unless it is counteracted — or preferably anticipated 
— by adequate and sympathetic parental instruction." 


t Cf. Galloway, T. W.: The Father and His Boy, 1921, suggests how a sym- 
pathetic relation may be established between father and son, and how advantage 
may be taken of opportunities for sex instruction and guidance. 
White, W. A.: The Mental Hygiene of Childhood, 1919, tells parents how 
a healthy mind, especially with regard to sex, may be developed in a child. 
The Wonderful Story of Life, United States Public Health Service, Government 
Printing Office, 1921. A mother’s talks with her daughter regarding life and its 
reproduction. Designed for use with girls between seven and ten years of age. 
The Public Health Service publishes other pamphlets regarding the reproduction 
of life, the hygiene of sex, and the diseases which result from wrong sex living, as 
follows: 
Pamphlet A — For young men. 
Pamphlet B — For the general public. 
Pamphlet C — For boys. 
Pamphlet D — For parents. 
Pamphlet E — For girls and young women. 
Pamphlet F — For educators. 
' These may be obtained without cost from the United States Public Health 
Service, 16 Seventh Street, S.W., Washington. They provide the parent and 
the teacher with the material needful for a foundation of sex instruction for 
children and adolescents. 
Cf. also Hall, J. W.: Life’s Story. 
Neumann, H.: Modern Youth and Marriage. 
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Unreliable sex information. When one considers all the 
mass of ‘smut’ and misinformation picked up by the com- 
mon run of children from their associations with their play- 
fellows or with careless older persons, and adds to this the 
plethora of suggestion and actual filth to which our ‘movies’ 
and our scandal sheets expose them, it is small wonder that 
so many boys and girls approach the trying period of pubes- 
cence without any adequate or reliable background of stable 
sex information to aid them in making their adjustments. 
Instead, they stumble into the period often entirely without 
any reliable information. It is to the everlasting shame of 
parents that boys and girls are allowed to garner whatever 
sex wisdom they achieve from the gutter, the screen, and the 
tabloid. One of life’s strongest driving and regulating forces 
is thus permitted to become vitiated by passage through zones 
of filth and corruption that fasten upon it jagged excrescences 
that debase and degrade it. Fortunately, not every pubescent 
finds himself at the beginning of adolescence with such a 
paralyzing and devitalizing conception of sex. Many a child 
has had his curiosities satisfied, and is no longer intrigued by 
the grosser physical facts of sex. This, of course, is as it 
should be. 

Period of aversion or indifference. With reference to certain 
outstanding psychological aspects of sex in the adolescent 
years, one is impressed at the outset with the fact that the 
period included within the years of later childhood and pubes- 
cence is in the main one of indifference or even of aversion to 
the opposite sex. Possibly this antipathy is more keen among 


*G. and L. B. Murphy (Experimental Social Psychology, 1931, pp. 432-33) 
summarize the findings of Cherkassova, who investigated the behavior of groups 
of children between the ages of thirteen and sixteen in a creative task. The 
subjects worked in teams of the same and of mixed sexes. In teams of the same 
sex, the subjects worked willingly and unprotestingly; in the mixed teams, how- 
ever, a negative reaction appeared almost immediately. ‘Two thirds of the 
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boys than it is among girls, although often the latter have scant 
relish for the former during much of this period. So far as 
the boy is concerned, this lack of interest or positive distaste 
may be due to the circumstance that at this life-age he is apt 
to be notoriously bashful and self-conscious, and his indiffer- 
ence to those of the other sex may be a kind of defense mech- 
anism; it may be a vaguely realized feeling that he is actually 
inferior mentally as well as physically just at this stage of 
his mental and physical evolution; it may be that his casual, 
roustabout nature is in open rebellion against the girl’s more 
obvious refinement, her conformity with the conventions of 
the classroom, her circumspection, perhaps even her invariably 
good repute with teachers! Again, the boy’s disdain of girls 
may arise out of the universal circumstance of the former’s 
greater cohesiveness and fraternization with those of his own 
sex, a condition which is unquestionably less prevalent in 
young girls; or it may be due to a boy’s unwillingness to lay 
himself open to the cutting remarks and the ready ‘cuffs’ 
of creatures whose reaction-time is so much quicker than his 
own; or indeed it may spring from no more spectacular source 
than a boy’s desire to uphold a tradition common among his 
mates in all generations to the effect that girls are perennial 
sources of annoyance and irritation at home as well as abroad, 
and are in consequence to be avoided and given a wide berth 
in the interest of happiness and peace of mind. 

But abhorrence of the other sex at this age is by no means 
limited to the young males. Girls frequently manifest it just 
as strikingly as do boys. In the estimation of the former, the 


boys openly announced that they did not wish to work with girls, while a trifle 
over half the girls protested against working with boys.... The boys tended to 
‘act superior’ toward the girls and tried to submit them to their authority. 
In the case of the older children, however, the argument tended to give way to 
interest in the opposite sex which resulted in friendliness.’’ Quoted by permis- 
sion of Harper & Brothers. 

Cf. also Goodenough, F. L.: Developmental Psychology (1934), pp. 470 ff. 
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latter are variously thought to be wild, rough, boresome, clumsy, 
mean, teasers, rude, impudent, vulgar, saucy, and ill-mannered. 
And no doubt pubescent and pre-pubescent boys merit 
this judgment in the minds of their feminine detractors, to 
whom on occasion they must indeed seem all that is implied 
in the latter’s complaints of them.* 

Evidences of antipathy at the pubescent level. Whatever 
may be the ultimate explanation or explanations behind the 
mutual antipathies and animosities that flourish between the 
two sexes in the years immediately preceding and during the 
pubescent changes, there can be no gainsaying their existence. 
Many a boy so detests girls that he refuses to hold conversa- 
tion with them, speaking to them only when spoken to, and 
often not even then. So unbearable may they appear to pre- 
pubescent boys that their companionship is zealously avoided, 
even though they be sometimes younger sisters in the home. 
It is a fairly common cause for banter and censure among boys, 
and sometimes even for excommunication from the gang if 
one of the members is found conversing or fraternizing with 
any of the silly tribe!? This feeling of antipathy not in- 
frequently inspires a boy to practice all conceivable forms of 
subterfuge and trickery in order to avoid being thrown in 
social contact with young girls of the same or of a slightly 


* The fundamental psychology behind the showing off and the teasing and 
the ‘horse play’ which characterize much of the behavior of pubescent boys in 
the company of girls, whether they are mutually attracted or repelled, has been 
caught happily by writers like Mark Twain in Tom Sawyer, and Booth Tarking- 
ton in the Penrod stories. 

2 Teachers in the old-fashioned school were aware of the deep humility to 
which boys were subjected when compelled to ‘sit with’ the girls. A favored 
method of disciplining a boy who had got into the ill-graces of the teacher was to 
make him sit on the girls’ side of the room. His discomfiture was still more 
complete if he was directed to occupy the same seat with a girl during the morn- 
ing or afternoon session. It is probable that only the more effeminate — or 
possibly the more hardened — boys ever derived anything but chagrin and 
humility from this method of discipline. 
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younger age. Romantic love-scenes depicted on the silver 
screen are almost universally hooted at by thirteen-year-old 
boys.' Snickerings, guffaws, and pointedly derisive comments 
are indulged in by such juvenile patrons of the cinema at the 
most tense moments of the drama. This common attitude 
of contempt may be, it is true, quite as much the group ex- 
pression of a point of view which boys know they are supposed 
to hold as it isa token of their individual and personal animosity 
toward silly and sickly sentiment. Both urges are undoubtedly 
powerful at this stage in the evolution of boys. In general 
the concept which the thirteen-year-old males possess of girls 
is built upon none too pleasing observations he has made of 
individual girls who have been able to “do anything in school 
and get away with it,’ who are ‘‘goody-goodys,” who are 
“smart and stuck-up,” who are “‘tattle-tales,’ who will 
‘“‘squeal on a fellow,” who are “always sticking around under- 
foot.” 

Eddie, fourteen years old, preferred anything to associating 
with girls. Since he was none too graceful of movement and 
polished in address, his mother determined that the boy should 
join a dancing class to learn poise and control. When he first 
learned of his mother’s intent, Eddie was horror-stricken. 
Dancing classes meant girls, whom he despised and avoided 
religiously. Indeed, he was so upset that, under the impulse 
of the moment, he overwhelmed his mother with all manner 
-. of rash promises involving among other things the faithful 
daily filling of the wood-box, and the running of any errands, 
any time, anywhere, if he might but stay away from dancing 


t A. M. Mitchell (‘The Movies Children Like,” Survey, 1929, 63, pp. 213- 
16) found that while girls liked the same sorts of pictures as boys, the order of 
preference differed; girls preferred romantic themes while boys preferred Western 
and adventure stories. Cf. also Children and Movies (1929) by the same author. 
It is the commonly observed experience of parents and teachers that children, 
and especially boys, in the age under immediate consideration are either bored 
or actually disgusted with sentimental or romantic themes. 
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classes. His mother remained obdurate, however, and the 
only consideration Eddie could gain from her was the grant 
of four weeks of grace before the blow must fall. During the 
period of grace, Eddie almost succeeded in transforming him- 
self from the thoughtless, negligent young chore man he had 
always been, into a willing, even eager helper about the home. 
The wood-box was kept filled to overflowing; errands to the 
stores were run with despatch. For good measure, he even 
practiced a new gracefulness of carriage and decorum of man- 
ner that were designed to convince his mother of the super- 
fluity of such a thing as a dancing class to develop grace and 
presence in one who had already acquired both to an excep- 
tional degree! To his immense chagrin and disgust, however, 
his mother remained unimpressed, and when the stipulated 
weeks of grace were up, Eddie was duly enrolled in a mixed 
dancing class. The torture he suffered from his exposure to 
the companionship of young girls in the first few weeks of his 
experience was not diminished by the humiliation he was 
compelled to undergo from the members of his scandalized 
gang. 

A transition period: ‘crushes’ and ‘puppy-love.’ To 
most boys and girls the earlier teen years bring with them 
considerable change in all this aversion for those of the op- 
posite sex. Nature’s plan cannot ultimately be served by 
the prolongation of such animosities; it can be only through 
the evolution of a mutual interest in and regard for the other 
sex that life can ever achieve its crowning happiness and suc- 
cess. Consequently, the scenes must be changed and the 
stage set for the ascending action of the great drama that will 
ultimately sweep all or most of these young people into its 
forward surge. 

We have previously referred to a dawning interest in the 
personal appearance which comes into evidence with the 
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teens.‘ This unquestionably takes its origin in a changing 
attitude toward life in general and toward the opposite sex 
in particular. There begins to be manifested in many a youth 
at this time a keen consciousness of dress and personal ap- 
pearance. Interesting among these tokens of a developing 
awareness of one’s personality and presence are the attempts 
made to evaluate them and to calculate one’s possibilities in — 
the way of appealing to others.2. The boy, if he has been 
favored by nature with good looks and general attractiveness, 
is apt to be found co-operating quite actively with her in 
cultivating his appealing qualities, to the extent at least of 
combing and brushing his hair, and perhaps plastering it 
down carefully with some preparation, pressing his clothes 
with some regularity, and brushing his shoes. Similarly, too, 
the girl, if she has been likewise blessed, discovers the fact 
rather early, and is apt to spend considerable time before the 
mirror, to develop a strong liking for perfumes, and to acquire 
and make frequent use of a compact. If, on the other hand, 
either boy or girl discovers that nature has not dealt kindly 
in the matter of physical features, he or she may either lament 
deeply this oversight, become sensitive and retiring, or may 
plunge headforemost into the whirl of life, determined to win 
recognition and honor in other and more strenuous ways than 
through the mere appeal of physiognomy. 

Dawning pleasures in social contacts. But the new interest 
in the appearance one makes and the figure one cuts is but 
one phase of this powerful urge of sex in the early adolescent 
_years. There is an undeniable delight for most normal youths 
in ‘pairing off’ at parties, seeking frequent companionship 

eee Dp. 174 fi. 

2Sarah Grand. in The Beth Book recalls very charmingly how she once 
heard a gentleman call her good-looking, and thereafter seized upon every 


avaible opportunity to cross-question her friends covertly in order to find 
out if she really was pretty. Cf. pp. 477-78, this volume. 
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with one of the opposite sex, and being found much in one 
another’s company. Nor is this mutual attractiveness of one 
sex for the other in early adolescence any new development 
in the race. Who of the present older generation, for example, 
does not recall the old-time church ‘sociables’ whither the 
amorous young swain conducted some willing, laughing lass 
in ‘buggy,’ asleigh, or afoot, in the moonlight or along un- 
lighted highways and lanes and pathways; and whence he 
accompanied her home again in the deep hours of the night? 
Was it the urge to worship that bent the footsteps of youth 
forty years ago to the church on a Sabbath evening? ‘Spark- 
ing’ and amorous oglings and whisperings on the back-seats; 
riotous singing under the spell of the approving smiles of the 
girl at his side; simpering and coquetting and vain intriguings; 
inattention to a droning sermon; trembling hands that sought — 
out one another; fond looks that met happy eyes; and then, 
afterwards, the crowning joy: the walk or ride homeward in 
cavorting, noisy groups that somehow tended to thin down to 
single couples whose feet trod on airy nothingness rather than 
on cold footpaths that came to an end all too soon before for- 
bidding and often disapproving doorways. 

Throughout the junior high-school and the earlier senior 
high-school years the pleasure of such contacts with those of 
the other sex knows little diminution. Participation in ath- 
letic sports, such as skating, hiking, hockey, tennis is, on 
occasion if not always, more enjoyable if both sexes are to- 
gether. Possibly the prime reason why dancing is so timelessly 
popular is that opportunity is provided for associating pleas- 
antly with the other sex, for conversing intimately, sitting side 
by side, moving rhythmically about in partial embrace among 
flowers and color, strolling aimlessly but happily together 
during intermissions, chatting volubly and animatedly, and 
otherwise indulging the desire for social contacts in mixed 
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groups. In sports and outdoor recreation, boys enjoy the 
little evidence of femininity which they see in their girl com- 
panions, while girls admire the greater strength and skill 
which they observe in their boy comrades. There is a playing 
up of the sex attributes, too, in these mixed groups that is 
extremely interesting for others to observe. Girls become now 
coquettish and inviting; now offish and unapproachable; now 
critical and disparaging; now frankly admiring. Boys be- 
come now rude and domineering; now ingratiatingly polite and 
solicitous; now obsessed with the desire to show off and win 
general approval; now content to devote themselves exclusively 
to a single feminine comrade and bask in her favor. 
‘Love-affairs.’? Crushes and ‘love-affairs’ find fertile soil 
in the heart of the middle adolescent, as might be expected. 
The lure and thrill of a strange new friendliness that is shot 
through and through with strongly effervescing feelings are 
nothing short of delicious to the young persons who are ex- 
periencing them.’ Sometimes these attacks of ‘puppy-love’ 
victimize a boy and girl who have always been friends in the 
conventional sense, but who suddenly see each other in a 
new and riotous emotional light; sometimes they fasten them- 
selves without warning upon two people at their first meeting. 
For instance, a fifteen-year-old girl who, seeing a young tele- 
phone repairman working in her home, became immediately 
greatly animated, whirled an older sister out into the next 
room to smother her with such exclamations as: “‘Isn’t he 
stunning!” ‘““How I adore him!” and then hastened back to 
hover over the young fellow, until an irate foreman dispatched 
his equally smitten hireling to another job! Regardless of \- 
whether they begin violently from first meetings or somewhat 


t For delectable accounts of such amours, in literature, one thinks immediately 
of Clarence and Seventeen, by Booth Tarkington, and the Maudie tales by Graeme 
and Sarah Lorimer, featured in the Ladies’ Home Journal. 
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less spectacularly from repeated meetings, they are extremely 
likely to arise in the early teens. 

Characteristics of ‘puppy-love.’ Fortunately there is 
likely to be considerable promiscuity in these ‘affairs.’ A 
pair may remain very much devoted for perhaps a month, or 
two months, or even a year or more, and then dissolve partner- 
ship and form new mutual ties. While they last, these 
friendships are unspeakably gratifying to the subjects, who 
are apt to take their mutual passion terribly in earnest. They 
have eyes for none but themselves; they walk to and from 
school together; they gravitate socially toward one another 
as steel-filings leap to the magnet; they stroll, sit, converse, 
and ‘moon’ incessantly and indefatigably; they ‘pet’ with 
animation and abandon; they write ardent, soul-wringing 
notes across schoolroom aisles, and these find willing hands to 
speed their transit via rows and rows of understanding or 
ridiculing friends; their eyes seek each other’s faces as though 
searching to discover new charms in the adored one; other 
comrades are neglected outrageously; the whole universe 
narrows temporarily to an Elysian existence in which there 
are only two individuals; they may envisage and discuss plans 
for the future, or they may incline more toward the discussion 
of such objective matters of mutual interest as athletics, school, 
clubs, and the like. 

Such is the spell cast by early adolescent ‘puppy-love.’ 
During these affairs, school studies may suffer scandalously, 
and parents may receive summary advice of the imminence 
of failure in classwork. ‘The infatuation may be so keen on 
the part of the boy concerned that he will subject himself to 
self-denial and sacrifice in order to win favor. <A fourteen- 
year-old boy will, if he guesses that the object of his affection 
disapproves of smoking or of rough language, school himself 
to abstain from the former habit and try heroically to elim- 
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inate from his vocabulary anything that might offend, sub- 
stituting a store of mild and innocuous epithets and exclama- 
tions. Devotion to one’s idol is further evidenced by a lad’s 
eagerness to lavish gifts and favors upon the adored one. If 
he cannot provide her with entertainments and sweetmeats, 
he can often present her with some more simple but none the 
less obvious token of his thoughtful ardor, even though it be 
no more than a polished wooden jewel-case, or a powder-box, 
or a lamp-base that he has constructed for her in manual- 
training class or at trade school. 
All these manifestations of devotion are likely to be utterly 
incomprehensible to those among one’s mates who are not 
affected by the lure of the romantic days, and there are of 
course many pubescents who feel within themselves no stirring 
chords of romanticism. They respond to the behavior of their 
smitten fellows with ridicule, amazement, or disgust. Former 
strong friendships among those of the samé sex may cool 
perceptibly if one of their number becomes patently attracted 
to some member of the other sex. If the actual friendliness 
does not suffer impairment, the outraged mates may so sub- 
ject their non-conforming member to ridicule and derision 
that his or her romantic pathway becomes briary indeed. 
~=Capitalizing the dramatic possibilities. Since these ‘affairs’ 
are often short-lived and unstable, at best, it happens frequently 
that one who has been in all ways faithful and true finds 
himself suddenly ‘jilted’ or ‘thrown over,’ without adequate 
or discernible cause, and sometimes without warning. This 
situation has in it high dramatic possibilities, which are quite 
likely to be played up fully by the dramatis persona involved 
in the tragi-comedy. No doubt there is many a twinge of 
true sadness and even grief at such a dénouement of one’s 
_puppy-love life, leading in occasional instances to illness and 
rarely even to suicide; but for the most part the dramatic 
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element is so pleasurable that the_sorrow in the heart of the 
young sufferer is not unmixed. (One youth of fifteen, when 
compelled by the evidence of his own unwilling senses to admit 
that his lady had transferred her affections and favor to a 
rival, clenched his fists, squeezed his eyes tight, threw back his 
head to high heaven, and sobbed out this broken lament: 
‘“‘She had come to be a very part of me: and now that she’s 
gone, part of me is gone! *\ Here was the perfect heart-broken 
lover of the dime-novely feeling no doubt keenly, but willing 
to realize upon his disaster whatever benefits of the spectacular 
and the dramatic might inhere in it. 

Sympathetic handling needed. While the thrall of such 
pubescent romanticism lasts, it helps little or none to scold 
or ‘nag’ the victim. The malady must run its full course, 
which for some will be brief but violent, while for others it 
may be long-drawn-out and perhaps equally violent. It does 
no good, as one parent did recently, to remove the family 
telephone: the afflicted girl had but to adopt the ruse of sud- 
den devotion to her long-neglected lessons, and a regular even- 
ing pilgrimage to study with her girl-chum in the next street, 
where there was a telephone always at her service! It does 
no good to prohibit meetings, nor to satirize the sentimental 
condition, nor to restrict the liberty and personal freedom of 
the afflicted young person. It is far better to disregard it, 
or to treat it as a minor malady which, though obviously 
acute, will pass off in the natural sequence of events without 
permanently impairing the health of its victim or bringing 
in its train any serious after-effects. If treated with this dis- 
regard, or if sympathetically handled, the attachment will 
wear off in no very extended period of time, leaving its sub- 
jects none the worse for this particular phase of the grow- 
ing-up process. 

Madeline, fifteen years old, gives her age as thirteen if the 
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questioner is interested in the grade of her school work, and 
seventeen if in the wisdom of her being so much in the company 
of some member of the other sex. She exhausts all possibilities 
within her reach to make herself attractive. Every magazine 
coupon offering free ‘beauty preparations’ is scrupulously 
clipped and sent away. When she leaves her home in the 
evening, ostensibly to study with a girl friend, she looks clean 
and neat and her face lacks all evidence of make-up. At her 
friend’s home, she repairs this striking omission by liberal 
applications of ‘beauty preparations’ which she receives 
periodically from the advertising houses to which she writes. 
Emerging shortly thereafter with her chum, she walks up and 
down the streets for all the world as though she were a ‘screen’ 
beauty on the way to location. The make-up is always care- 
fully removed, however, before she returns to her family. 
Madeline is tremendously interested in the opposite sex, and 
she uses ingenious means of securing the notice of any of its 
likely members. She usually can manage to be at the foot 
of her walk at the time when one of her numerous favorites 
passes, whereupon a somewhat lengthy téte-a-téte follows. 
She makes important trips to the library on certain evenings 
when a young and popular attendant will be on duty; her 
seat at the ‘movies’ is always at the end of a row in which 
her favorite usher serves. A commonplace trip to the store 
on an errand for her mother can be undertaken only when 
Madeline has put on her best dress and hat to make the 
proper impression on one of the junior clerks. On occasions 
when it is not feasible thus to deck herself out, she promptly 
and shamelessly indulges in primitive blackmail to the extent 
of compelling a younger sister to go in and make the purchases 
and perchance deliver a billet-doux to the clerk. On the few 
occasions on which her parents permit her to attend the school 
parties, she is required to be home at a decidedly conventional 
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hour. Finding it irksome to live up to this requirement, Made- 
line resorts ordinarily to strategy to explain the invariably late 
hour of her return. Sometimes it is the loss of a ring, for which 
she was obliged to search for two whole hours before she could 
find it; sometimes it is the loss of some other article of jewelry 
or adornment; once, she was visiting at the home of a friend, 
and not daring to come home alone was compelled to wait 
very late until her friend’s brother, whom she fancied tremen- 
dously, got home to accompany her; on still another occasion, 
one of her teachers was supposedly giving such an entertaining 
talk about his travels that Madeline completely forgot all 
about the hour! 

Transformations in later teens. The romantic age of 
‘crushes’ and ‘puppy-love’ normally loses much of its charm 
well before the high-school period closes, although in individual 
instances it may dominate the behavior of young people com- 
pletely through the secondary school experience. Typically, 
the ardor and tempestuousness of the years bordering upon 
the two ends of pubescence are reduced materially with the 
progress further into adolescence, and the friendships tend 
somewhat more to the conventional and commonplace. For 
a season other strong interests overshadow the romantically 
sexual, and push them somewhat aside. Better camaraderie 
and general good fellowship are consequently possible among 
the entire adolescent group than were achievable among the 
pubescent group. With conspicuous exceptions, the teens 
introduce the adolescent group — and especially that portion 
of it that continues in school — to such a range and variety 
of stimulating and interesting experiences that there is scant 
room for restricted sentimentality. In an age that is filled to 
overflowing with a great variety of intellectual, physical, and 
social activities, romance in the narrow sense must suffer. | 

In the realm of the intellect, the high-school years represent 
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a time of continuing emancipation. From the conception of 
the self as little more than a physical body possessed of strong 
play interests, and of the universe outside oneself as little more 
than a narrow horizon that hems in certain small geographic 
areas, the youth comes in the later adolescent period to en- 
visage the self as a force of great potentiality, and the universe 
as embracing principalities and powers and countless starry 
galaxies beyond the reach of human ken.*_ No longer proprio- 
centric, he finds his intellect expanding until it embraces all 
of mankind, and assays all that is knowable. 

Possibly it is a dawning awareness of the timelessness and 
continuity of existence that is most responsible for the shifting 
of the adolescent’s sense of values from himself and his sen- 
timental ‘affairs’ to the great race of men. He reads the 
pages of history and sees man in his colossal evolution; he 
follows the great epic tale of his life upon the earth; he explores 
the mysteries and wonders of his scientific achievements and 
inquiries; he reads in fascination the great world literature of 
the ages, learning thereby the lofty rdle of sentiment and emo- 
tion that puts to shame his little ‘puppy-love’ affairs; he 
studies the language and art and culture of other lands and 
other ages; and through it all he becomes better able to place 
himself and his potentialities and ideals in their proper per- 
spective. All this excursion of the intellect, which the high 
school at its best provides him, serves mightily to emancipate 


1 To the genius of the late G. Stanley Hall, more than to any other psycholo- 
gist, we owe the elaboration of this idea. Better than anybody else he has de- 
scribed the transformations in outlook and personality which the thrall of the 
early and middle adolescent years ushers in. No doubt, as his critics have 
insisted, being impressed with the saltatory nature of growth and development 
during adolescence, Hall waxed unduly eloquent about the new heaven and the 
new earth which stretch away before the unfolding emotional life of the young 
adolescent. The fact remains, however, that the personality broadens and 
deepens and that the interests and tastes become much more ramified during the 
teen years, 
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the youth from the provincialisms and Babbittries of earlier 
pubescence. In the process of realization of this evolution, 
there comes strong interest in scholarship as such, in honor 
rolls, in school preferments and citations, and the like, to add 
zest to the educational experience and further to emancipate 
the youthful intellectualist. 

Broadening physical interests. In the realm of the physical, 
the high-school years contribute no less marked development 
to the young person. From devotion to the simpler organized 
types of play characteristic of the prepubescent and pubescent 
years, the passion for sports and athletics that typifies the high- 
school experience represents a stupendous advance.* The 
esprit de corps of any adolescent group is of a distinctly higher 
order than was that of the ‘gang’ of late boyhood and early 
pubescence. School and class spirit are likewise on a different 
plane in the later teen years, due principally no doubt to the 
prominence given to athletic contests and competitive sports 
that are so integral a part of the secondary school experience. 
From the standpoint of the evolution of the individual, it makes 
little difference whether the youth be a player on a team or 
whether he merely stand or dance on the side-lines and ‘root’ 
for his mates; either experience is sufficiently objective and 
detached from a narrow and self-centered emotionalism to 
contribute vastly to the emancipation of the adolescent per- 
sonality. Sentimentalizing and “mooning’ do not go well 
with score-keeping and tallies and yelling and cheering, any 
more than they do with broad-jumping and base-stealing and 
goal-kicking. True, one’s goal may be kicked with a trifle 
more exhiliration, just as one’s encouraging yells may be a 
little more consciously directed at one particular player if one 


*.Cf; Wood, T. D.-and Brownell, Cy L:: Sourcebook in Health and Physical 
Education Ge 5), chapter 4. 
Heatherington, C. W.: School Program in Physical Education (1922). 
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has a favorite who is watching or who is competing on the field, 
but such circumstances smack rather of conscious, grown-up 
appreciations than they do of childish affairs of the heart. 
The age of true selection and rejection has more nearly come, 
and the athletic field or the gymnasium may become just as 
actually a testing-ground for the mettle and spirit of a favorite 
as may any other arena of life. 

Emancipating social experiences. But it is perhaps in the 
realm of the social experiences that the high-school adolescent 
achieves his greatest liberalization. While aspects of the same 
fundamental drive, it is a far cry from the simply organized 
gang experiences of the pubescent to the infinitely more highly 
organized social participations of the high-school youth. The 
former run themselves out in rough, half-barbarous play that 
devotes little attention to the rules of the game; in tribal and 
ranger pursuits that draw their participants away from rather 
than towards the common life of others around them; and in 
small, intimate group activities that tend to provincialize 
rather than socialize their contacts. In his high-school par- 
ticipations, however, the adolescent individual evolves a pro- 
gressively more poised and more broadly socialized ego. The 
extra-curricular offerings of the conventional secondary school 
afford wide contacts with other young people, and call out 
most of the dormant or half-conscious interests to be found in 
the individual adolescent. Through club membership he 
learns to adapt himself to others and to contribute of his best. 
In dramatics and debating and journalism and music and science 
and literary group participations, he finds an outlet for most 
of the dynamic urges that drive him, and in the enjoyment of 
such outlets he finds little room or need for the perpetuation of 
his earlier pubescent crushes and infatuations. In such cir- 

1 Cf. Pringle, R. W.: Adolescence and High School Problems (1922), chapters 
tii. ts, 14,15, 16, and 17. 
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cumstances, the romantic urge becomes commingled with a 
dozen others and loses much of its identity and realism. 

Huge numbers of high-school adolescents gain further so- 
cialization in their church and young people’s society contacts. 
Most up-to-date churches pay at least some attention to directed 
activities for their young people, and in these relationships many 
of the latter undergo most significant transformations from 
rollicking boys and girls into many-sided and interesting 
youths. The training that they acquire in their religious 
activities makes them far more stable and responsible individ- 
uals, broadens their outlook and interests, and tends to univer- 
salize rather than particularize the regard of one sex for the other. 

Substantially the same universalization of sympathy and 
fellow-feeling as distinct from narrow and sentimental affaires 
de coeur is encouraged and promoted by the contacts which 
young adolescents make with one another in the coeducational 
secondary schools. Here is typically a large group of young 
people embarked upon a common educational enterprise in 
which each adventurer, regardless of sex, passes for what he 
is worth as a fellow companion and explorer. At its best, the 
lure of science and literature and language and the social sub- 
jects absorbs their abilities and their finest traits. Friendly 
rivalries and competitions between the sexes serve to stimulate 
both to invest their young personalities to the limit in the 
intellectual task of the day. Friendships and cameraderies 
that emerge are rather by-products of this larger business of 
adolescence than they are the basic commodity. Occasionally, 
to be sure, ‘crushes’ and ‘affairs’ are found to be strikingly 
in evidence among high-school people, but on the whole they 
tend either to dwindle down as the four years pass, or else to 
lose their earlier indirection and ripen into more mature and 
serious attachments which not infrequently lead later on to 
congenial and happy life-partnerships. 
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Illicit experience of sex. As for sex immorality among mod- 
ern high-school adolescents, there is no reliable evidence that 
it is any more common than it ever was. True, there are op- 
portunities for it infinitely beyond those presented to any pre- 
ceding age of youth; there are more leisure, less supervision 
and chaperonage, easier methods of escape from the crowd. 
True, also, there are not wanting plenty of adults who, noting 
the passion for freedom and self-determination rampant among 
youth, infer that the amount of immorality must be decidedly 
on the increase. They forget the back-fires set to illicit prac- 
tices by the strenuous physical and athletic life lived by these 
young people; they forget the innumerable social interests that 
fill their lives with busy activity and tire out their physical 
organisms almost to the point of daily exhaustion. It would 
seem almost as though youth today comprehends dimly the 
greater moral dangers with which it is beset, and in sheer self- 
protection plunges into a thousand interests and affects a 
thousand ambitions to satisfy its craving for life, and to safe- 
guard itself from the temptations that beset it behind and 
before. While we shall refer in somewhat greater detail in 
the ensuing chapter to certain problems of adolescent morality, 
suffice it here to say that youth in the large appears today to 
be as self-controlled and morally sound as it ever was. Cer- 
tainly those adolescents who withstand the abounding moral 
evils that would engulf society in this age, as possibly in few 
before it, cannot but emerge the finer and stronger for their 
testing in the blazing crucible. 

Summary. While typically the sex drive does not obtrude 
itself prominently into the life of the individual until the com- 
ing of pubescence, it may be aroused prematurely by unfor- 
tunate environmental] stimulation. Curiosity regarding the 
origin of life comes into evidence in early childhood and merits 
careful and serious handling on the part of the parent. Treated 
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in a casual or aggrieved way, a child’s craving for information 
of this nature is certain to seek a vicarious and dubious satiety 
in such dangerous sources as gutter-stories and juvenile or 
adult ‘smut.’ No child can be permitted safely to enter 
pubescence without having had the wise and sympathetic 
counseling of a parent who understands the need and realizes 
the dangers of ignorance and misinformation. Later child- 
hood and early pubescence are notable frequently as life- 
periods in which the sexes are mutually indifferent; indeed, 
there may be actual aversion so strong that boys will go to 
almost any lengths to avoid fraternizing with girls, and girls 
may feel almost as strongly on the subject. The early and 
middle teen years, in sharp contrast with the preceding life- 
period, are characterized by a sharp change of attitude in 
this regard. From indifference, or from actual antipathy and 
aversion, a stage intervenes in which there may be strong 
mutual attraction, leading commonly to ‘puppy-love’ and 
sickly sentimental ‘affairs. There is now quite as much 
pleasure to be derived from companionship with the other sex 
as there was previous disagreeableness, the young person 
frequently being intrigued extravagantly by a playing up of 
ingenuous sex attributes. While there is much promiscuity 
in these early friendships, and while the sentimental attach- 
ments rarely last longer than a few weeks or months, they are 
tremendously overwhelming while they do last, driving their 
young victims to neglect their school work, annoy or even 
antagonize their mates, and disgust uncomprehending older 
people ad nauseam. Sympathetic and wise adult handling 
is greatly needed by young adolescents caught thus in the 
thrall of ‘puppy-love.’ With the coming of the later teens, 
these ‘affairs’ normally become less and less conspicuous. 
The intellectual adventures of the classroom, the physical 
adventures of the gymnasium and the playfield, and the social 
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adventures of club and society and church participation operate 
in common to provide a quite different and socially a much 
more desirable outlet for the teeming life coursing through the 
veins of youth. With the fullness of experience with which the 
young person of today is surfeited the likelihood that much 
of this energy will seek illicit sex gratification appears to be 
slighter than the opportunities for it would seem to indicate. 


SUPPLEMENTARY PROBLEMS FOR SPECIAL STUDY 


1. Cite case-evidence to indicate that the gutter, the scenario, the 
burlesque, and the ‘patter’ of evil-minded adults are danger- 
ous sources of sex information for the child. 

2. Recall your own early curiosity with regard to the origin of 
life, and try to appraise the adequacy or the inadequacy of the 
sources from which you received enlightenment. 

3. Write out a carefully planned explanation of the facts surround- 
ing the advent of a new baby that would satisfy the nascent 
curiosities of a five-year-old child in the family; of a nine-year- 
old; of a twelve-year-old. Consultation of available pamphlets 
of reputable social or parental organizations will be suggestive 
to you in preparing your own presentation. 

4. What evidence can you cite to the effect that later childhood 
and possibly the first year of pubescence comprise a period in 
which boys and girls are not drawn to one another greatly, or 
in which they may actually feel aversion to one another? 

5. Describe a case of sentimental attachment that you have per- 
sonally noted in two young adolescents of the opposite sex. 

6. Recall any instance of such attachment which you yourself 
experienced in the early teens. How long did the ‘affair’ last? 
How did it affect you at the time? What is your present 
attitude toward the other person? . 

7. Suppose you were to find it necessary or advisable to deal 
personally with a case of ‘puppy-love’ in a high school of 
which you were the principal: what would be your probable 
procedure? What dangers should you need to guard against 
with the greatest care? 
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' 8. For what reasons does the grip of ‘crushes’ and sentimental 
fixations ordinarily become considerably loosened by the time 
the later teens are reached? Give reasons other than those 
suggested in the text. 


9. How do you feel personally regarding the extent to which illicit 
‘sex practices are carried on among high-school pupils? Upon 
what evidences do you base your opinion? 
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CHAPTER  XTs 
ADOLESCENT IDEALS AND MORALS' 
/ 
Case-studies. June (16). June is a girl of the res com- 
monly cited’as evidence by people who assert that modern youth 
is utterly corrupt and immoral. A junior in high school, June 
appears to be unusually sophisticated. She always uses an 
excessive amount of make-up, wears spike-heels every hour of 
_ the day, and smokes a package of cigarettes every twenty-four 
hours.“ Her philosophy of life suggests the Epicurean; it might 
be summed up in the maxim: ‘Laugh and be merry, for to- 
morrow will soon be here.’ She makes,strenuous efforts to see 
every new feature ‘movie’ that comes to any of the moving- 
picture theaters in her city; she attends all the ‘wild’ parties 


held by anyone whom she chances to know; she will go riding 


with any young fellow who happens to have a smart-looking 
automobile. She makes her boast that she has a ‘date’ six 
nights every week, and some weeks seven nights. There 
appears to “be no exaggeration :in this claim, In school, June 
barely receives passing grades, as one might foresee. She 
never does any home work, but rushes madly about before school 
copying everybody else’s work to which she can get access. She 
laughs loudly at’any of her mates who spend their time in 
studying. She has no patience with the maternal counsel 
which warns her that a girl needs above everything else to be 
modest and/discreet, dismissing such philosophy as old-fashioned 
and absurd. She insists that women are on an equal footing 
with men, and should not hesitate to do anything that men are 
accustomed to do. Upbraided on one occasion by her long- 
suffering mother, and asked what she would do in a few years 
after all the glamour of life had worn off and nothing would seem 
exciting, June ‘retorted: “Oh, I don’t know — get married, 
I suppose. But anyway, Pm having one fine time now, and 
I’m not going to cross any bridges until I come to them!” 
June is not cheap and rough in her manner, as one might expect 
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she would be. She speaks well, has a friendly greeting for every- 
one, and is reputed even among her neighbors as being “a 
pleasant and good-hearted girl, in spite of her ‘wild’ ways.” 
(By Mi Di) ee 


Minnette (17). Minnette, a senior in high school, is quite 
the ordinary seventeen-year-old girl. She is courteous and 
respectful to older people, to her parents, and her teachers, 
although sometimes she is a bit sarcastic in rejecting the ad- 
vice of her ‘old-fashioned’ parents, who ‘do not understand’ 
things today. Minnette enjoys going to the better type of 
moving-pictures, but has no desire to attend any entertainments 
that are known or reputed to be in any respect ‘off color.’ She 
likes to read, and the books she chooses are invariably of the 
popular but clean sort. She likes jazz far better than she does 
opera music, although she can appreciate the old-fashioned 
melodies and loves to hum them. For any woman who will 
touch liquor, Minnette has only scorn; indeed, she insists that 
regardless of whether it is a woman or a man who drinks, the 
habit invariably wrecks its victim both morally and physically. 
The drink habit, in her emphatic opinion, never brought happi- 
ness to anyone, but has brought a great deal of humiliation and 
sorrow that she knows about personally. With regard to smok- 
ing, Minnette is less outspokenly critical. She does not smoke 
herself, although some of her girl friends do. While not appar- 
ently disapproving it, she does feel extremely sorry for those who 
smoke excessively, and particularly for women who smoke in — 
public. As for herself, she much prefers to spend her money for 
silk stockings than for cigarettes. In her friendships, while 
being fairly intimate with girl comrades, she feels that boys 
make truer friends than girls do. She has very strong opinions 
regarding marriage and divorce, asserting with much vehemence 
her unalterable conviction that marriage is a sacred institution, 
not to be lightly entered into and never dissolvable. She hopes 
some day to marry and stay married! Minnette finds one fault 
with the young people of today: to her way of thinking, they 
are not religious enough. She would like them all to feel their 
religion as a warm and personal thing, as she does her own 
(By. UziSi) 
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Royal (15). Royal is the only child of ordinary middle-class | 
parents. He detests going to school, principally because it 
interferes with his freedom, which he greatly prizes. He would 
like very much to go to live on his uncle’s ranch in Arizona, 
where he has already made two visits and was only prevented 
last year from making a third by the fact that he was appre- 
hended by the police when he had hitch-hiked some two hun- 
dred miles from home in the general direction of Arizona. 
Royal’s father graduated from L College, and would like 
to have his son follow in his footsteps, but Royal insists that if 
he must go to college he will go only to U—— where, as he 
affirms, ‘‘it’s all play and no work.” Royal’s favorite pastime 
is dancing, and he is an inveterate patron of the art, often not 
arriving home until three or four o’clock in the morning. He 
greatly likes outdoor activities also, being particularly fond of 
swimming, golf, hiking, camping, horseback-riding, as well as 
baseball and football. A frequent habitué of the ‘movies,’ 
Royal prefers pictures that savor of the gruesome or the mys- 
terious; he despises ‘sexy’ themes. He reads very little, but 
occasionally becomes absorbed in a detective or mystery story. 
He enjoys radio comedians and good dance orchestras, but out- 
side of these he has no interest in the radio. He attends Sunday 
School unenthusiastically, and a young people’s church society 
with considerable regularity and interest. He is also an active 
member of the Boy Scouts. Being the son of a father who was 
badly injured in the trenches, and the nephew of an uncle who 
was shell-shocked and gassed, Royal has formed his own opinion 
of war, and it is hardly a favorable one. He is a steady smoker 
of cigarettes, swears immoderately, and cheats notoriously in 
his school work. His idle habits make him a poor student and 
a young fellow without any discernible ambitions. (By A. U.) 


Lon (15). Lon, in the last year of junior high school, is 
bright enough when he wants to be, but he seldom wants to be. 
He impresses most of his neighbors as a lazy, idle boy who 
would rather do anything than actually apply himself to any 
task set for him to do. Lonand another boy who sits in the chair 
opposite him at school, and who is like-minded, have evolved 
a scheme for doing their school work that appears to work like 
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a charm. Both boys have always been irked by home work 
assignments, and necessity being the mother of invention they 
turned their minds some time ago upon the concocting of some 
scheme whereby such distasteful tasks could be reduced to the 
minimum. The two conspirators hatched out a plan which 
cut down their home work to 50 per cent of normal. On Mon- 
day night, Lon does the home work and his chum has a ‘night 
off... On Tuesday morning, five minutes of hasty copying of 
arithmetic and language papers suffice to provide the latter with 
the fruits of the brain work of the former on the preceding 
evening. On Tuesday night, Lon has a ‘night off’ while his 
chum applies himself to arithmetic and language, and on 
Wednesday morning Lon reaps the profit, in turn. The best 
thing about this division of labor, notwithstanding the oc- 
casional embarrassment experienced by the perpetrators of the 
plan when the identity of their errors is observed, is the fact 
that it works, and nothing Lon’s mother can do or say in dis- 
paragement or denunciation of it will have any effect. Yet 
despite all the ingenuity which Lon will manifest in procuring 
escape from work, he has shown good evidence in other situa- 
tions of having a scrupulous regard for honesty and straight- 
forwardness. On one occasion, when another boy was accused 
of a mischievous prank which Lon himself had committed, the 
latter forthwith announced his guilt, and received the punish- 
ment. On other occasions he has shown similar good sports- 
manship and squareness of conduct. He has even been known 
to call the attention of his teacher to an error that had escaped 
her notice in his arithmetic paper, and taken a lower mark in 
consequence. (By C1.) 


Marie (15). Marie is in the second year of high school. She 
appears not to care greatly for studies nor for school. In the 
evening, she turns on the radio, and prepares her home work 
between snatches of song and jazz and ‘crooning,’ the last of 
which radio arts she particularly enjoys. She is quite content 
merely to ‘get by’ in school, and makes no further preparation 
of her lessons than will insure this outcome. Marie goes with 
pupils who do a great deal of copying of other peoples’s work, 
and considers it a huge joke thus to succeed in ‘putting some- 
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thing over on the teacher.’ She has pronounced aversion, 
however, to actual cheating in an examination, and has been 
heard to criticize rather sharply some of her companions who 
have stooped to this form of dishonesty when there was op- 
portunity to do so without being detected. Marie is an in- 
defatigable ‘movie’ fan, finding extreme delight in reading the 
daily ‘movie’ page in the family newspaper, and in following 
the careers of those actors and actresses who enjoy her favor. 
Interestingly enough, her favorites are either single or else 
undivorced, while those whom she dislikes have all been divorced 
at least once. In a discussion with an older friend, she once 
exclaimed: ‘‘A lot of these actresses make me tired; they are 
always marrying some one else. Why can’t they be satisfied 
to stay married to one person?’ On the screen she prefers 
themes that have a great deal of excitement and dash to them, 
with a strong predilection for the ‘Wild Westerns.’ (By E. G.) 


During my high-school years, I often wondered why it was 
that some of my classmates did some of the things they did do. 
I never could understand why they smoked steadily, why they 
enjoyed drinking, and why they sometimes simply ran wild. 
The only reason I could hit upon to explain some of the ex- 
tremes in their conduct was because they appeared to think 
it was ‘smart’ to do the unusual and the unconventional thing. 
There was one ‘crowd,’ numbering probably not more than 
twenty in a school whose total enrollment was slightly more than 
three hundred, that was comprised of these ‘smart’ individ- 
uals rather exclusively. Its personnel was made up of those who 
got poor marks in their studies, were not participants in athletic 
programs, and in general contributed little of a positive nature 
to the life of the school. By acting in this extreme fashion, 
the members of this ‘crowd’ got themselves talked about 
plenteously, and in that dubious way made names for themselves 
in an environment in which they would otherwise have remained 
largely indistinguishable. Personally, smoking and drinking 
and unconventional conduct has never had any great appeal for 
me, so that the fact that I remained on the outside of this group 
of schoolmates does not represent any particular strength of 
mind or will on my part. Still, Iam none the less grateful that 
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I was on the outside, for if I had gone with these schoolmates 
I hardly think I would be in college today. I can truthfully say 
that I knew fairly intimately the greater portion of this group, 
and that I had wide and intimate friendships among the other 
two-hundred-eighty-odd pupils in my high school; and from 
these dual contacts I have no hesitation in saying that the two 
types were as different as the two poles, and that it was in all 
ways the larger group that set the pace for scholarship, athletics, 
sociability, and morality in our school community. The smaller 
crowd, while it tried to dominate, exerted no appreciable or 
permanent influence upon it.. (By D. F.) 


Adult animadversions. If one were to give credence to the 
allegations of multitudinous alarmists, he would conclude that 
the standards of morality were never so low among young 
people as they are in this generation; that virtue and sobriety 
were never so inconspicuous; that aims and ideals were never 
so sordid and unworthy; and that in brief the appeal made 
by the world, the flesh and the devil was never so eagerly 
welcomed nor so wholeheartedly yielded to.* Prolific de- 
famers of youth are to be heard in the market-place, in the 
social gathering, in the club, in the church, and even in the 
home itself. They point accusingly to the carelessness and 
the indifference and the flippancy and the pleasure-madness 
and the indecorum and the unconventionality and the ‘pet- 


t Ever since Cotton Mather’s diatribes against the younger generation in the 
seventeenth century (cf. his Ungodly Children), youth has always had its de- 
tractors and critics among the older generation. The latter appear commonly 
to forget that it is usually they who set the pace and provide the example for 
youth’s conduct and manners. 

Dr. Nicholas Murray Butler, speaking at the opening of the 181st year of 
Columbia University is reported to have said (“Youth Gets Another Scolding 
for its Manners,” Literary Digest, 118, no. 15, October, 1934): ‘‘In respect to 
manners and personal conduct, present-day habits, as manifested in every sort 
of public place and personal relationship, are time and again quite shocking. 
One wonders why it is that youth can come to full adolescent years with no 
apparent appreciation of the difference between good manners and their op- 
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ting’ and the ‘speeding’ and the night-prowling and the 
drinking which their hyperopic eyes seem to see on every hand, 
and they exclaim lamentingly that such things are come to 
pass. It is vastly easier and more satisfying to attribute the 
cause of the sad estate of society to the youthful generation 
than it is to place the responsibility where it belongs, namely, 
at the feet of a grown-up populace that has cut loose from most 
of the moorings that have been established for generations. 
Post-war disillusionment. It must be admitted that society 
is today in a transition stage. Human life is beset by forces 
and influences such as few peoples in all history have been 
called upon to face. Following closely upon the heels of the 
great war and the idealism that its prosecution created in 
‘most of those peoples who were a party to the struggle, there 
ensued an era of great and profound disillusionment. For 
two or three years before 1920 men caught new visions of a 
social order in which righteousness and justice were eventually 
to prevail, and in which veritably a new heaven and a new 
earth took filmy shape before their straining eyes. Devotion, 
denial, suspense, love, foreboding, faith — these all combined 
to presage the speedy coming of a new day. 

Instead, there came a great disillusionment. The spiritual 
undercurrents of life lost their power; the emergency being 
past and the peace unsatisfactory to many, the channels flowed 
back into their old beds; the need for sacrifice and denial over, 
indulgence and selfishness received a new lease of life; aspira- 
tions that but yesterday had been noble and spiritual today 

« Bagley, W. C.: Education and Emergent Man (1934). Especially chapters 
i oaks C. H. Angell, R. C. and Carr, L. J.: Introductory Sociology (1933), 
chapter 26: “The Family.” 

Glover, K. and Dewey, E.: Children of the New Day (1934), chapter 11: “The 
Home in Transition.” 


Judd, C. H.: The Psychology of Social Institutions (1926), chapters 1-5. 
Kilpatrick, W. H.: Education for a Changing Civilization (1926). 
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became sordid and ignoble; values that were lofty became al- — 
most overnight common and paltry once more; from seeking 
after the Grail, men turned aside to seek more selfish goals. 
It was inevitable that such a dénouement should come. Rarely 
in the world’s history has there been a time when men have 
for a season walked and talked with the gods that there has 
not ensued a time of reaction in which the pendulum of exist- 
ence has swung to the other extreme and dashed in pieces the 
visions of Utopia. 

Those of our contemporary essayists and commentators are 
in considerable measure right who attribute the emergence of 
certain of the more shabby standards of contemporary society 
to the moral let-down that came as an inevitable consequence 
of the World War. The subsequent and more recent years of 
industrial stringency and social transformation have hindered 
rather than aided the development of a new and higher con- 
ception of the social ultimates, so far at least as the rank and 
file of people are concerned. 

If human society was ever in the crucible, surely that time 
has been within the last decade. No one is quite sure of where 
he is, or whither he or anybody else is bound; everyone is 
confounded and driven hither and yon by conflicting opinions 
and contentions; old landmarks have been swept away, and 
new currents have been introduced whose undertow is threaten- 
ing to drag society from its moorings. With ideals shot to 
pieces, men grope blindly and helplessly about them for 
guidance and enlightenment. New ideals are proposed, em- 
braced by some, denounced by others, and superseded by 
other ideals equally revolutionary; new systems of govern- 
ment are set up in various Western countries; new prophets 
arise. In every camp extremists appear, and make their 
voices heard across the land; panaceas are sought that will 
cure society of its cankerous ills; reformers in government and 
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politics, in sociology and religion, propose their theories, thus 
adding to the din and uncertainty and the general bewilder- 
ment that surround human existence at the beginning of the 
second third of the Twentieth Century. 

The training of the fireside. ]itne real tragedy of today, 
therefore, is not the decadence and immorality of youth, but 
rather the dereliction of its elders, and no discussion of the 
morality of the rising generation can proceed without the 
frank recognition of that fact. Chiefest, perhaps, in this 
abyssmal dereliction of adult society — far more important 
than its sociological and industrial impotence — is the threat- 
ening collapse of the home and home life.* Age-long obliga- 
tions imposed upon the home as the rearer and trainer of 
children are being pushed aside by too many parents who 
have neither the time nor the inclination to devote themselves 
to the needs of the young, and they are in consequence grow- 
ing up surrounded by dangers from which sympathetic and 
faithful parental solicitude and companionship alone can 
protect them. Too many homes are becoming merely places 
in which to sleep, eat occasionally, and wrangle at all other 
times. And over them hovers that greatest of all potential 
evils, divorce, which is accomplishing at the present time the 
destruction of some fifteen per cent of them annually. Homes 
that escape this dissolution are weakened amazingly by the 
allegiance which their adult members pay to their clubs, their 
amusements, and their social engagements, not to speak of © 


t For a thoughtful discussion of the forces which are frustrating and distorting 
the traditional folkways and patterns of conduct with reference to family life, 
the reader is referred to L. K. Frank’s article: “Social Change and the Family,” 
Annals of the American Academy of Political and Social Science, 160 (March, 
1932), Pp. 94-102. This entire number of the Annals, comprising 256 pages, is 
devoted to the modern American family, and carries a number of significant 
articles dealing with the problem from all angles; each is contributed by an 
expert. . 

Cf. also Bassett, C.: Mental Hygiene in the Community, chapter 6. 
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their daily work and the demands which it makes increasingly 
upon both father and mother. 

In an age that needs it certainly as badly as any preceding 
one, the training of the fireside is by way of disappearing from 
the experiences of the young. It would be impossible to form 
any adequate estimate of what this training has meant to the 
race in ages past. Among the primitives and aborigines it 
has been the quiet influence of the women in all epochs that 
has brooded over the unfolding mind of the child during its 
earliest years and has guided and directed its activities in the 
prepubescent years.’ With the coming of puberty, the girls 
have continued with the women and have been by them in- 
structed in the arts and mysteries of life, while the boys have 
been admitted as silent but deeply interested members of the 
circle of their elders about the council-fires, and have from 
them learned the strict and uncompromising morality of the 
tribe and been nurtured in the ideals and principles by which 
it has been traditionally guided. 

Similarly with the ancient Greeks and Romans.? Where 
would Athens have been in her golden age, or Rome in her 
Augustan, but for the training of the hearthside and of the 
councils of elders to which beardless boys were admitted and 
wherein they found inspiration and patriotism and the ele- 
ments of character and fortitude? So with the chivalry of 
knighthood in the Middle Ages; % so too with the strict and 


t Cf. Monroe, P.: A Textbook in the History of Education, chapter 1: “‘ Primitive 
Education.” 

2 Cf. Plato’s Protagoras for an interesting discussion of the solicitude of the 
parents, nurse, and tutor concerning the education of the Athenian lad. Cf. 
also E. P. Cubberly’s epitomization of the earlier and later Athenian education 
in his Readings in the History of Education (1920), chapters 1 and 2. Marcus 
Aurelius in his Thoughts, chapter 1, presents a vivid picture of the education in 
the family of the Romans of his time (A.p. 121-80). Horace in the Satires, 
Book 1, extols the education he received from his father. Cf. also Cubberly’s 
Readings, chapter 3: “‘The Education and Work of Rome.” 


3 Cf. Cubberly (op. cit.), pp. 120 ff. 
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often stiffnecked Puritans of a later day in Massachusetts: ! 
_ the rising generation has ever sat at the feet of the passing, 
and has by them been initiated into whatever ideals of culture 
and of conduct their social age has happened to exemplify 
and approve. If, as in the dark ages, the supreme goals of 
conduct among the few enlightened individuals were knight- 
liness, virtue, and chastity, then it was not difficult for the 
adult generation to inculcate into the younger a respect for 
- these virtues; and if, as in the days of Puritanism, the worthy 
goals of life were strict and unbending morality, austerity, 
and piety — which a sophisticated but hardly superior age 
today finds so naive and amusing — then by the training of 
the hearthside it was possible to perpetuate something of. 
these ideals in oncoming generations. It makes little differ- 
ence where we look for confirmation and exemplification: 
wherever and whenever a generation of adults are possessed 
of what they thoroughly believe to be principles of conduct 
and standards of behavior that are worthy of being handed 
on in their progeny, they experience little difficulty in achieving 
their ambition through the teaching and the example of the 
fireside. | | 
Neglect of parenthood. In an age when the hearthstones 
are in danger of crumbling, and in which adults forsooth 
appear to have no very passionate purpose and goal for their 
own lives that they can sincerely wish to perpetuate in their 
children, the influence of the fireside, beneficient through 
untold ages of time as the unfailing means of passing on the 
approved and accepted ideals of life and conduct, is dwindling. 
Crowded in apartments with barely breathing-space in which 
to exist; caught in the maelstrom of an uncertain industrial 
age which squeezes all the buoyancy and most of the hope out 


* Cf. Calhoun, A. W.: “The Early American Family,” Annals of the American 
Academy of Political and Social Science, 160 (March, 1932), pp. 7-12. 
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of existence; discouraged over the material problems that 
confront everyday living, literally hordes of human beings are 
neglecting the high and priestly calling of being real parents 
to their boys and girls. 

For the type of parent who is caught thus as it were between ~ 
the millstones of our industrial and economic order, there can 
hardly be censure; but for that other type of parent who by 
reason of social exactions and the mad scramble for wealth 
and influence and the thirst for pleasure, there can be nothing 
but blame and reproof. They do not take the time to fratern- 
ize with their children, do not sympathize with the problems 
that confront them as they grow into the adolescent years, 
are not eager beyond all things else to win their confidence, do 
not strive to build up with them a cameraderie that they sorely 
need in a trying and discouraging age, and who end, after the 
mischief has been done, by reproaching their distraught boys 
and girls for their indiscretions and hound their very footsteps 
thereafter lest they fall again into evil. 

The dusk of the gods not at hand. He would be indeed a 
narrow-minded student of society who arrived at the conclu- 
sion that because there is so much disharmony and contentious- 
ness abroad in the world the dusk of the gods is at hand. 
Rather, the gods are, as it were, at work concocting in the 
vast cauldron of life a new society and a new idealism out of 
all the diverse viewpoints and conflicting standards that are 
being fomented among mankind; far from being discouraged 
with their created handiwork, the gods are rather absorbed 
in the fascinating process of refining and improving it. Any 
attempt to enumerate or define the ideals that are struggling 
for expression in the adult society of the world today must 
end in the conviction that these ideals present a strange ad- 
mixture of good and bad, of high and low, of noble and base. 
The old world is by no means all bad, nor is human society 
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ready for the scrap-heap. On the contrary, it is possible that 
never before in two thousand years has there been an age in 
which there were so many good impulses, so many fair ideals 
so many tokens of man’s similitude to his maker, as abound 
today among the better elements of civilized society. It is 
true, of course, that there are innumerable people in the world 
whose highest ambition is to get the day’s work over with as 
soon as possible; to earn high wages in order to command more 
things of a material order; to enjoy life to the very limit 
as one goes along; to adorn the body with fine linen; and to 
pass their days and their nights in the lap of pleasure, luxury, 
and ease, unharassed by problems of altruism, service, sym- 
pathy, purity in government, social righteousness, and the 
myriads of other conditions that those of thoughtful and dis- 
cerning mind have under the clear light of investigation. 

The dual réle of adult example. Against this background 
of adult society, much of which is narrow and petty, and even 
sordid and hypocritical, much of which is also generous and 
altruistic, the morality and idealism of youth must be en- 
visaged. It appears that there is plenty in the world to 
stimulate the best thinking and the highest idealism in young 
people, and that there is likewise plenty to encourage them to 
be content with low ideals and shady standards. Without 
question those of them who are weak and possessed of little 
character and backbone will continue to perpetuate among 
their type loose standards of conduct. On the other hand, 
those who by virtue of good parentage, good training, and 
good companionships find it easier to think and to do nobly 
will tend to perpetuate among their type high standards and 
worthy ideals and aspirations for their lives. There can be 
no question of course that the good in the world will be com- 
pelled henceforth to put up a far stiffer fight in order to defend 
and safeguard fine ideals than it has been obliged to do hereto- 
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fore. The bad is so strongly entrenched and has so many 
versatile apologists, and is withal made in this age so easy and 
attractive, that idealism and the forces of sociological right- 
eousness must gird up their loins as never before if those things 
which are deemed wise and good are to be saved from annihila- 
tion. 

The institution of marriage. One of the most insidious fac- 
tors in adult life today that is having its baneful effects upon 
the morality of youth as well as of civilization generally is the 
wholly inadequate conception of the institution of marriage. 
It is said of the decadent period of the old Roman civilization, 
when social and moral ruin were coming on apace, that a 
man could change his wife as easily and with as little ceremony 
as he could change his cloak. If that condition is not yet 
approached in the United States, it certainly is no remote 
possibility.t The present is an age in which there is a great 
deal of loose thinking concerning the institution of the family. 
Thanks to the cinema and the press, the marriage relationship 
is coming to lose its pristine sanctity and to represent a tem- 
porary or an expedient condition that may be continued as 
long as it is mutually agreeable to the parties concerned, and 
may be discontinued when it becomes in any way irksome or 
distasteful to them. 

From the standpoint of its effects upon the adolescent gen- 
eration, such a conception of the marriage tie is fraught with 
inestimable danger. Youth sees the ease and frequency with 
which middle-aged couples who have lived together for a 
quarter of a century, and have reared a family, suddenly 
dissolve their partnerships and form new attachments. By 
withdrawing from one union and entering upon another, a 
man indulges in a legalized form of promiscuity that strikes 
at the very roots of the family as a sociological institution, 


t Cf. footnote, p. 227. 
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By his actions he is denouncing monogamy, and by a ruse that 
too many of our courts are willing to wink at, he becomes little 
less than a polygamist — and all, in most instances, to satisfy 
his lower nature. The clear, discerning eye of youth is not 
deceived by such subterfuge; youth understands that it is 
marital incontinence and infidelity that are at work beneath 
the surface, and draws the inevitable conclusion that marriage 
is frequently a colossal failure. 

There are, indeed, plenty of things that seem to emphasize 
the apparent failure of the institution of marriage and give 
the lie to marital constancy and faithfulness that come within 
the ken of young people. Prominent among these things as 
we have said, is the cinema, which so often makes domestic 
life a playground of infidelity, faithlessness and passion. On 
the screen are universally depicted utterly false and impos- 
sible standards of life, often with the impression left in the 
mind of the beholder that the roué and faithless husband or 
wife come out all right in the end, regardless of their little 
‘affairs.’ Fickleness and infidelity are magnified, and even 
made attractive and interesting and worthy of emulation by 
any and all persons of parts. The existence of double stand- 
ards of conduct, deception of wife or husband, the flagrant 
violation of the marriage vows, are portrayed openly upon 
the screen, and are accepted as quite commonplace and to be 
expected by the multitudes who see them and laugh over 
them." 


t Protests from many countries of the world have come to America concerning 
the type of films which we export to other lands. Altogether, they give our 
country a poor reputation for brigandage, immorality, lawlessness, looseness of 
morals, and honor. F. Eastman, using material placed at his disposal by the 
Payne Fund, investigating the effects of motion pictures on children and youth, 
presents a telling indictment of American films as they are portraying us abroad. 
(Cf. Eastman’s series of articles in The Christian Century, 1933, especially no. 6.) 
He lists vigorous condemnation from responsible people in New Zealand, Eng- 
land, Japan, Turkey, India, France, China, Sweden, South America, etc. Not 
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Shall one blame youth for raising an eyebrow a bit quiz- 
zically, and concluding that constancy and fidelity are out of 
date and unattractive, and that fullness of life is to be measured 
rather by license and deceitfulness? Decent people would not 
for a moment permit their pubescent children to witness the 
scenes nor to absorb the philosophy that are in vogue on the 
screen if they understood the inevitable effects such things 
have upon the mental attitudes of youth; nor would they 
permit conversation upon such wanton and lustful themes 
within their own intimate home circle as their children are at 
liberty to see and hear enacted eloquently upon the cinema 
screen as often as they seek its entertainment. On all sides, 
- youth witnesses the loosening of wedlock, and it is not strange 
that it is forced often to the conclusion that marriage as it is 
interpreted today by too many of its participants is neither 
an honest contract nor a satisfactory solution of the problem 
of safeguarding the family. Dishonest institutions, it will 
not countenance or respect; honesty and straightforwardness 
it demands above everything else. If conventional marriage 
is not satisfactory, why not try unconventional? Extremists 
among youth — as also extremists among adults — hail com- 
panionate or some other form of ‘trial’ marriage as a pos- 
sible substitute for the conventional marriage. 

More sane and thoughtful youths, however — as also more 
a few countries have invoked a censorship against American films because of © 
their deleterious influence upon the young people. Undoubtedly there are trade 
and economic reasons for banning or limiting the number of American films im- 
ported into various countries. The fact remains, however, that many countries 
are unwilling to have them shown because of their dubious moral influence. 
Eastman quotes the London Daily Telegraph as follows: ‘It cannot be denied 
that in a certain section of the community there is rapidly growing up an un- 
pleasant feeling toward you. These people regard an American as a lawless, 
immoral individual, who carries a gun in his pocket at all times, and changes his 
wife as easily as he changes his shirt, doping his friends, shooting his enemies, 


attending petting parties, and bathing Follies girls in champagne.... Cannot you 
do something about it?” 
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sane and thoughtful adults — understand the social degrada- 
tion and the blow to family life that must follow from such 
tamperings with an established institution. They see clearly 
that the trouble is not with the institution, but rather with 
the character of men and women who enter it.1. The thing 
that needs to be done, and youth comprehends this fact clearly, 
is to build into the moral fiber of people if they are to survive 
the present debacle of society such traits of character as fidelity, 
forbearance, patience, and all the other virtues that make for 
harmony and sympathy in the home life. It may take several 
generations to accomplish this transformation, but the saner 
counsel must ultimately prevail unless our Western type of 
Christian civilization with its monogamous ideal is to become 
extinct. 

Far-reaching effects of women’s emancipation. Another 


t There is a great deal of confusion in the popular mind, as a recent writer has 
pointed out (Dr. F. S. Hall, of the Russell Sage Foundation: ‘‘ Marriage and the 
Law,” Annals of the American Academy of Political and Social Science, 160, 
March, 1932, pp. 110 ff.), with regard to the existing laws that regulate marriage. 
Indeed, it is the case that the average individual scarcely recognizes the existence 
of marriage laws as apart from divorce laws. In general there are five regulations 
Over marriage maintained by our state laws: (1) freedom from impediments, 
such as near blood-relationship, or an earlier existing marriage; (2) mutual 
voluntary consent; (3) a minimum age; (4) parental consent in the case of minors; 
and (5) physical and mental fitness for marriage. Practically all other marriage 
provisions are administrative in character. If and when these five already 
existing marriage laws are accepted and made operative by the force of public 
opinion, the institution of marriage will have been enormously stabilized. Our 
difficulty in the United States is that we do not recognize the laws already on the 
statute books. True to our American traditions, we are unwilling to have our 
‘liberties’ interfered with. Twenty-four states recognize common-law mar- 
“lages, thus sweeping aside their own law that marriage must be duly witnessed 
ind recorded. Marriage applicants in America determine their own fitness, 
protests against the fitness of candidates being almost never made. False oath 
as to age is by no means uncommon; feeble-minded persons marry, after swearing 
that they have no impediments; the venereally diseased (in New York) obtain 
marriage licenses after making affidavit to their freedom from infection. What 
we tremendously need is not to ‘overhaul’ the institution of marriage, but rather 
to create a public opinion that will take seriously and with respect the laws 
already in existence. 
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circumstance that must be borne in mind in attempting to 
evaluate the morality of the rising generation of youth is the 
complete emancipation of woman from the subordinate posi- 
tion she has occupied heretofore. With the granting of suf- 
frage, she came at last into her own as the equal of the male. 
Theoretically, at least, she accepted for herself the same stand- 
ards that govern men, and demanded the same privileges and 
indulgence that men have always supposed to be their special 
prerogatives. When one pauses to consider the radical effects 
which the emancipation of whole nations from the oppression 
and subordination to which for generations they have been 
subjected has had upon peoples, inciting them in the first 
delirium of their freedom to all manner of excesses, he is com- 
pelled to admit that when it finally achieved equality with the 
male, the female sex adjusted in the main surprisingly well. 
There have been no widespread feminine upheavals such as 
might have been anticipated. 

Still, there is always the giddy fringe of womanhood to be 
reckoned with. The extremists who comprise this fringe of ' 
feminine society, as an earnest of their freedom and their 
equality with the males, have insisted upon aping their example 
in such things as smoking, drinking, and loose living. An in- 
ordinate desire to dress in such a way as to enhance unduly 
the charms of the body becomes a natural expression of this 
state of mind.t’ From a psychological point of view, it is to 
be expected that womankind will strive actively to stave off 
the encroaching signs of the waning of youthfulness and 
the coming of middle life. Regardless of sex, it is a universal 
attribute of human nature to will to hold fast to youth. 
Excusable when employed modestly and sensibly, cosmetics 


t For an elaboration of the psychological effects of the present-day dress of 
women upon young men, cf. A. M. Galbraith: The Family and the New Democ- 


racy (1920), pp. 222 ff. 
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and other similar artifices become offensive when they are 
carried to extremes. 

Beholding their feminine elders going to these extremes in 
some numbers, it is to be expected that the younger adoles- 
cent group of young women should adopt something of their 
example. The unfortunate thing is that it must so often be 
the irresponsible fringe of womankind rather than the sensible 
and moderate mass that sets the pace for the rising female 
generation. | 

Economic undertow of the age. Still another factor that 
must be kept in the background of one’s mind when he en- 
deavors to analyze the moral ideals of youth is the economic 
situation. It has remained for the present generation to 
initiate an era of tremendous wealth such as no human society 
ever before knew, and to dissipate it in a frenzy of mad specu- 
lation. Wealth is more universally distributed today among 
all classes of men than was probably ever before the case, and 
what kings and potentates of a generation ago scarce dreamed 
of the most humble of mortals today enjoys. We have money 
for necessities, money for luxuries, money for pleasures, money 
for investments, money for speculation money for any- 
thing and everything that heart could wish. This state of 
affairs is in strange contrast with that of the forefathers two 
and more generations ago, who rarely handled in a lifetime 
what the ordinary family today passes through its hands in a 
single year or less. 

With phenomenal wealth, our age is compelled to create 
unlimited demands for its expenditure; these demands are 
composed of myriads of material things that minister undoubt- 
edly to the happiness and the comfort of man, but which are 
nevertheless material rather than spiritual commodities that 


1 The years of economic depression have, of course, temporarily rendered 
this condition of affairs less common. 
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turn the thoughts and aspirations of their possessors in the 
direction of material things and away from the immaterial, 
the intellectual and the ideal. Absorption in material 
things leads human beings to see life and its values in wrong 
perspective, and to place emphasis rather upon the fleeting 
and tangible and the showy than where it belongs: upon 
the permanent, the intangible and the substantial. The 
present grown-up generation is experiencing the culmination 
of all those material values that have been in the process 
of becoming for half a century and more, indeed ever since 
the Industrial Revolution first centered the imaginations 
of men upon the unlimited manufacture of material com- 
modities. 

Unfortunate effects upon the relaxations of men. Absorp- 
tion in material enterprise of all our energies has had an un- 
fortunate influence upon the nature of our relaxations. In 
an era in which the day by day living of human beings is so 
taxing, so strenuous, and so consuming of strength and mind- 
power, it is inevitable that when men relax and take their 
ease after the accumulated dust and grime of the day’s work 
have been obliterated, they will throw themselves just as 
strenuously and with just as much abandon into their amuse- 
ments and pleasures as they did into their toil. It is impossible 
to key up the organism to its highest nervous and physical 
pitch during the working hours and then suddenly let it down 
when those hours are ended. Rather, into the pleasures and 
relaxations of the leisure hours they must carry the same driv- 
ing force, the same restless and feverish energy, the same emo- 
tional and nervous stresses to which they have habituated 
themselves in the workaday hours. In consequence, a ner- 
vously pleasure-bent society besieges the theater, the dance- 
hall, the country club, the night club, the cabaret, the race 
track, the lottery-booth, and the roadhouse, seeking fresh 
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satiety for its inordinate appetite for novelty, excitement, 
‘thrill,’ and forgetfulness. 

Our purpose in referring to these matters here is not so much 
to harangue society because it is by way of giving itself up 
to Bacchus and Dionysus, as it is to suggest the unescapable 
circumstance that modern youth, taking its cue from the 
adult temper of the age, can hardly be blamed for seeking also 
satisfaction and enjoyment in pleasure-madness. If young 
people today dance until the stars grow pale in the sky; if 
they throng to the theaters and cabarets; if they careen off 
at dusk to roadhouses far out from town and return jaded and 
tired for the new day’s work; if they abandon themselves in 
considerable numbers to the securing of ‘thrills’ and ‘kicks’ 
out of life — it is essentially not because they are inherently 
bad or wicked; it is rather because they observe grown-ups 
doing the same or similar things, and are but emulating them. 
If adults spend their money recklessly and extravagantly, why 
should not youth also squander its money? If they keep late 
hours, indulge in shady forms of recreation, and give them- 
selves over to speed and license, wherefore should not youth 
be found aiming at similar things? The wonder is perhaps 
not that so many young people have become insatiable revelers 
and pleasure-seekers, under the influence and example of their 
elders, but rather that so many of them are still content with 
moderation and temperateness in their pastimes and their 
relaxations. 

Pleasure-madness in other generations. It is interesting 
to note that frivolity and looseness of morals have always 
existed in human society, and have been at various times in 
world history so rampant as to call down the denunciation 


« The recent widespread legalizing by various state legislatures of pari-mutuel 
betting, dog-racing, gambling, lotteries, and the like, is an expression of this 
state of mind. 
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of prophets, reformers and philosophers upon the heads of 
men. In the Biblical records, we read that Jehovah Himself 
not only destroyed the wicked cities of Sodom and Gomorrah, 
but actually swept human life almost totally from the earth, 
repenting Him that He had ever made man. In a later day, 
the prophet Isaiah‘ raised his voice in no uncertain language 
against the wantonness of women: 


Moreover, the Lord saith, Because the daughters of Zion 
are haughty, and walk with stretched forth necks and wanton 
eyes, walking and mincing as they go, and making a tinkling 
with their feet: Therefore the Lord will smite with a scab the 
crown of the head of the daughters of Zion... In that day the 
Lord will take away... their tinkling ornaments about their 
feet... the chains and the bracelets, and the mufflers, the bon- 
nets, and the ornaments of the legs, and the headbands, and 
the tablets and the earrings, the rings, and nose jewels, the 
changeable suits of apparel, and the mantles, and the wimples, 
and the crisping pins, the glasses, and the fine linens, and the 
hoods, and the veils.... And her gates shall lament and mourn; 
and she being desolate shall sit upon the ground. 


Centuries after Isaiah, in decadent Rome, there flourished 
upon the Tiber a society that was every whit as wanton as 
was that in Isaiah’s day in Israel. Profligacy and immorality 
throve openly, and were even protected by the later Caesars, 
many of whom set their subjects powerful examples in frivol- 
ity and dissoluteness. The older virtues were in decline, 
notably among the ruling classes; the ancient temples were 
neglected and fewer and fewer attended the sacrifices to the 
gods. The highest ambition of the populace was to be fed 
by the fleets of corn-ships from Egypt and the African coast. 
The next highest was to seek amusement in the revolting spec- 
tacles of the amphitheaters. Depravity and debauchery and 


t Isaiah 11, 16-26. 
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idleness were the order of the fading Roman day that cul- 
minated eventually in darkness and oblivion. 

Carlyle tells us that in Revolutionary France the main con- 
viction among the upper classes was that “Pleasure is pleas- 
ant,’ and that the populace ‘‘hungered for all things sweet, 
and within them and over them” there was no higher purpose 
or aim. 

Even in the years immediately succeeding our own Civil 
War, a recent writer‘ recalls vividly the ominous foreboding 
of many of the good people of the time to the effect that the 
country had escaped the danger of secession only to fall into 
the greater one of moral degeneracy. Great balls, she says, 
were given throughout the post-war period, and these were 
patronized by throngs of people most of whom drank heavily, 
dressed extravagantly and in the case of the women often 
immodestly, and indulged themselves scandalously in such 
pastimes and recreations as the times offered. Saner minds 
prophesied gloomily the inevitable social ruin and moral 
decadence that such conduct could not fail to lead to, and pre- 
dicted that the nation would be wrecked by the extravagance, 
the social laxity and the godlessness of the people. It was an 
age of interminable receptions, elaborate dinners, and costly 
and spectacular balls. The mania for speed found universal 
expression in horse racing, which became one of the outstand- 
ing evils to be condemned by the prophets and critics of the 
times. 

Thus with every age. There have always been frivolity 
and the urge for pleasure; and there have always been those 
who have remarked these things and have lifted up their voices 
against what they believed to be driving men to ruin and society 
to degradation. Prophets and philosophers have always arisen 
opportunely to warn, and to encourage mankind in the direc- 

= Anna Steese Richardson, in The Pictorial Review, March, 1928. 
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tion of higher things. If in their zeal they have many times 
overemphasized the seriousness of the social situation, or 
have confused the extremes of human behavior with the mean 
of conduct, that weakness is quite comprehensible. Under- 
standing full well the rapidity with which whatever is base 
or unworthy may spread throughout society and infect it with 
cankers, they have done well to inveigh emphatically, as ideal- 
ists must ever do, against standards of life that cannot square 
with the good and the noble and virtuous. , 

Youth a victim of the age. { From whatever angle one ap- 
proaches the problem, he is compelled to conclude that the 
youth of today are not responsible for the absence of ideals 
and of high purpose that appears to characterize considerable 
segments of our society.| For the general lowering of the 
standards of life they are primarily to blame who have bee 
building society for a generation or more to suit their ase 
Youth has been the ‘innocent victim of the machinations o 
adult extremists who have ventured far into pleasure, extrava- 
gance, speculation, and frivolity, and who have been unfor- 
tunately successful in foisting these sordid practices upon too 
many of their more numerous and sensible fellows. Young 
people may not longer rise up in a body and call their parents 
blessed with such fervor and conviction as the latter might 
wish them to do, for in an uncomfortable number of cases their 
elders are not worthy of their veneration. 

Youth, by reason of its inexperience, its lack of steadying 
controls, and its fullness and impetuousness of life, tends rather 
to be attracted by the standards of the bizarre fringes of society 
than by those more moderate and rational standards that. 
thrive among the more moderate and conservative sectors. 
In consequence of this tendency, when young people behold 
the extremists among their elders stopping at nothing in their 
mad frenzy after personal liberty and indulgence, they are 
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tempted strongly to follow their lead. If adults are commonly 
observed to evade established law, wink at convention, and 
throw off their allegiance to duty and responsibility, youth is 
not to be censured for the exercise of a freedom from estab- 
lished restrictions and restraints that is commensurate with 
what they see in the adult generation. As a result of this 
new phase of adolescent behavior, one should hardly be sur- 
prised and shocked when the realization forces itself upon 
him that young people of today know ‘ane of life at sixteen 
than their parents did at twice their age. \ Youth is incalcul- 
ably more sophisticated and worldly wise than could possibly 
have been the case with any other generation of young people 
that has preceded it| 

A new frankness. Notwithstanding its sophistication, 
youth today is characterized by an openness and a frankness 
of opinion and belief that all but appal those of the older gener- 
ation who from earliest childhood have been taught to dis- 
semble and evade and repress. Whoever is engaged today in 
teaching young people in our schools and colleges is struck 
with the candor with which they examine history, politics, 
economics, government, sociology, international relationships, 
and such other of the curricular subjects as have more im- 
mediate human reference.’ Merely because an idea has 
become conventional, or because a practice or principle has 
been accepted in the past, is no insuperable argument to the 
inquiring mind of the youthful student that development and 
improvement are not possible and perhaps even greatly to 
be desired. » Consequently, for one-sided and arbitrary treat- 
ments of historical themes; for political organizations and 
machinations of a shady order; for doctrines and declarations 
and policies that are selfish; for secret treaties and dollar 


« Cf. Jessup, W. A.: First Report of the Carnegie Foundation for the Advance- 
ment of Teaching. 10935. 10 pp. 
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diplomacy; for injustice and oppression with reference to 
peoples anywhere in the world; for special privilege and en- 
trenched power; for isolation and narrow nationalism; for 
‘corruption and perjury and dishonesty; for industrial indiffer- 
ence to the rights and the welfare of the toiler — for these and 
related evils, youth has decidedly little sympathy. And not 
only has it little sympathy for these practices and conditions 
and institutions: youth today in our schools and colleges is 
almost literally aflame with the cause of righteousness in all 
social relationships, and is ready and eager to envisage frankly 
and with an open and sympathetic mind such plans or pro- 
posals or panaceas as may be deemed capable of establishing 
a new justice and a new morality in the social and political 
order." 

This frankness and candor with which youth envisages the 
perplexing problems of society is a by-product of an educa- 
tional philosophy which welcomes and encourages students 
in the expression of personal opinion and viewpoint in all or 
most of their classroom studies at the high-school level and 
beyond. Indeed, the whole set-up of our schools today, from 


t As an evidence of the widespread determination of youth at the college level, 
at least, to help to bring in a new order, one may cite the results of the poll which 
the Literary Digest has recently conducted (1935) to learn the attitudes of college 
students toward questions related to world peace and the abolition of war. The 
tabulation of returned ballots from 112,607 students in 118 American colleges 
stands as follows: 


Per cent Per cent 
; voting ‘ Yes’ voting ‘No’ 

Can we stay out of war? 68.65 32.35 
Fight if United States invaded? 83.54 16.41 
Fight if United States invader? 17.82 82.18 
Largest navy and air force? a7 oO 62.74 
Government control munitions? QI .02 8.98 
Universal conscription? 82.3 : 17.05 
United States join League of Nations? 49.4 50.53 


While it is quite probable that many of these youth ena think and act differ- 
ently in the event war were to come, it is significant that they feel as they do 
regarding the whole matter. 
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the nursery to the graduate school, takes for granted the funda- 
mental intellectual liberty of free expression as a basal sup- 
position. Not only in classroom discussions of sociology, 
economics, government, politics, and the like, but in club- 
work and other extra-curricular activities a premium is placed 
upon judicial argumentation and the free interchange of ideas. 
High-school debating teams in nearly every American second- 
ary school argue the merits and demerits, the pros and cons, 
of every fundamental or ephemeral policy of government and 
every variable in our social organization. At election time, 
booths are set up, ballots are issued, and votes are recorded in 
innumerable high-school microcosms of the great outer social 
macrocosm. National organizations, like the International 
Disarmament Council, and the National Students Federa- 
tion, exert a wide influence if not over the actual affiliations 
at least over the thinking of myriads of secondary-school 
youths. Model leagues of nations sit in high-school audito- 
riums to confer upon matters of international moment or 
interest. Student assemblies are addressed by speakers of 
varying extractions and shades of opinion, inspiring their 
young auditors to think and reason for themselves in matters 
touching the weal of human society. It is by no means an un- 
heard of thing; in this connection, for a student body number: 
ing hundreds of individuals to petition principals or super- 
intendents to provide for them speakers representing the other 
side of a moot question. Newspaper clubs and current- 
events clubs add fuel to the flame of high-school interest in 
world affairs. The very cosmopolitan nature of the typical 
American high-school student body makes still more inevi- 
table the interest in and respect for other nationals, which 
cannot but be promoted through the social contacts of the 
classroom and the clubroom. 

A hardy self-reliance. Somewhat related to this attitude 
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of openness and frankness is the manifestation of an attitude 
of hardy self-reliance that is strikingly characteristic of the 
adolescent individual. ‘To some extent, this attribute grows 
out of the give and take of the intellectual and social life of 
the secondary school; to some extent also it is an expression 
of social necessity. Youth has a profound confidence in its 
ability to take care of itself under any and all conditions, 
largely because it is left in considerable measure to its own 
resources by the exigencies of modern family life. With ever- 
lengthening leisure hours to fill up with self-initiated activity, 
compelled to seek amusement and companionship beyond the 
four walls of home, and vouchsafed a fuller measure of freedom 
than has been hitherto commonly granted to young people, 
youth is compelled to rely largely upon its own good sense 
for protection and regulation. In such a circumstance, self- 
assurance and confidence, even boldness, become indispensable 
to well-being. Witness, for example, the young high-school 
girl proceeding on her homeward way, recognizing her teacher 
across the street, and calling out in perfect self-assurance and 
spontaneity, ‘“‘Hi, Miss L——-!”” Quite different this from 
the reaction made by high-school girls and boys in a less con- 
fident age who, when they met one of their teachers, either 
ventured a very formal greeting or else pretended not to see 
her or him, or perhaps even turned down a side-street to avoid 
the encounter! There is a jauntiness and an assurance about 
the high-school youth of the present that is extremely spon- 
taneous and bold, without being ‘hard-boiled’ or brazen. 
It is an attribute that should carry young people far in their 
quest after substance and reality. | 

Drinking in the high school. The question of drinking 
among the high-school group is perennially before parents 
and school authorities. There has always been and no doubt 
always will be this unfortunate indulgence among varying 
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members ‘of the secondary-school population. The repeal of 
the Prohibition Amendment resulted in the development of 
_an attitude of considerable bewilderment regarding temperance 
in the teen-age group. Not a few of them, intrigued by the 
thought that the practice was prohibited, affected the hip 
flask during most of their high-school years.. Undoubtedly, 
had there been no thrill attached to the evasion of the law, 
fewer of them would have been tempted to drink. As it is, 
having never in their lives before lived under conditions of 
license, having toyed with intemperance during prohibition 
and then seeing legal restriction swept away, it is little marvel 
that considerable numbers of youth are extremely unsettled 
both in ideas of temperance and in practice of abstinence. 
One can hardly charge that drinking among high-school 
pupils is restricted to the ‘smart’ or ‘fast’ set. Many of 
them, girls as well as boys, will take a drink on occasion, ‘just 
to be sports,’ and ‘go with the crowd.’ At first, it was thought 
‘rather daring’ for a girl to indulge, and those girls who did 
so were regarded as extremely foolish by their abstaining 
mates. ‘That stage has been superseded by another, in which 
those who will take a drink once in a while — relatively few 
though their numbers be — are regarded no more monstrously 
than are those grown-up women who sip their glasses in 
restaurants, hotels, clubs, and in their own homes. The fact 
that they are playing with fire does not particularly concern 
them. It is very probable that a third phase will come about 
shortly in which the ideal of personal temperance will win 
more and more champions among all groups, adolescent as well 
as adult. In the meantime, one should not lose sight of the 
fact that the typical high-school girl is still an admirer of the: 
athletic in her own sex and in the male, and that in consequence, 
since intemperance and athleticism make poor bedfellows, she 
may be expected to continue a powerful factor for abstention 
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in the entire high-school population, remaining herself ab- 
stemious and bending the males to her wishes. After all, the 
ideals and conduct of young males are determined more com- 
pletely than most people realize by the wishes and the ideals 
of the young females. Nothing will quite so certainly debase 
young men as will either the perception of low standards in 
their young female associates or the remarking of the absence 
of strong approval of high masculine standards in themselves. 
7’The ultimate moral salvation of the race lies unquestionably 
“within the power of the girls and women. 

Smoking. Smoking, thanks to its universality among adult 
men and to the omnipresent advertising propaganda in news- 
papers and magazines and on bill-boards, has ceased to be the 
unusual or the occasional among pubescent boys, and is now 
taken somewhat as a matter of course among all of them. 
It is the rare boy who goes through high school without the 
accompanying stay of the cigarette pack and the odorous con- 
comitant of tobacco smoke. Somewhat the same situation 
is coming to be true of pubescent girls. In its inception among 
them, smoking was restricted to those light-minded members 
of the ‘smart set’ whose principal aim in life was to be ‘ad- 
vanced’ in their conduct and in their ideas. Thanks again 
to the example set them by their own mothers, by the heroines 
of Hollywood, and by the clever bill-board and press populariza- 
tion of smoking among ‘sub-debs,’ ‘college girls,’ and other 
estimable young women, adolescent girls have become quite 
widely attracted to cigarette smoking. While many among 
their number still hold out, insisting that addiction cheapens 
and mars, a disconcertingly sizable number has capitulated. 
Possibly the most encouraging thing one might say is that the 
high-school girl does not in the beginning smoke her cigarettes 
for pleasure, nor for ‘quieting her nerves,’ nor for any other 
of the reasons represented by the advertisers; rather, she 
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smokes because ‘everybody else does,’ and she has not the 
courage to resist ‘going with the crowd.’ Everything within 
the gamut of our daily experience is coming to be standard- 
ized — our dress, our morals, our manners, our relaxations, 
our thinking, even our vices. Thus, the cigarette pack is 
coming to be accepted, and even expected, as a proper and 
integral part of a young girl’s ensemble, and few are the 
high-school girls who care to be thought of as too ‘different’ 
to fit themselves into the approved picture. 

The following tabulation of the judgments of college sopho- 
mores with reference to smoking, drinking and other moral 
questions among the high-school pupils whom they knew when 
they were themselves in the secondary school during the four 
years previous to 1932 presents some interesting data. The 


AVERAGED OPINIONS OF 39 COLLEGE SOPHOMORES REGARDING CERTAIN 
Mora ATTITUDES OF H1GH-SCHOOL PUPILS IN THE HIGH SCHOOLS 
FROM WHICH THEY WERE GRADUATED 


No. of Individuals Making Judgments 3 5 5 8 8 4 6 
— 200- 600- 2000- | 300° 
Total Enrollment in Each High School | than ae 500 Ba fe BORG al On 
125 35° 9 5 over 
What per cent of the girls smoke?..... 7 16 50 15, 33 8 35 
What per cent of the girls will drink on 
OCCASIONS Be Ais a ells Chem terest a dces I 2.5 I9 9 14 9 18 
What per cent of the boys smoke?.... 55 73 77 46 75 71s 81 
What per cent of the boys drink more or 
less? 2.5 omy 36 26 27 5 36 
What per ‘cent of the ‘high- school group 
indulge in sex relationships?....... 0.5 I.4 18 Il 9 4 4 
What per cent of the high-school group 
would do away with war?.. 73 75 61 56 76 60 75 
What per cent are intrigued by the ‘glory 
and adventure of war?.. : 18 II 26 26 19 34 25 
What per cent blame the older genera- 
tion for the ills of the world? . 55 17 34 26 25 31 35 
What per cent are willing to receive or 
give aid in an examination?........ 37 49 65 68 72 64 7G 
What r cent are satisfied merely to 
‘cet ae ANetMeIn WOLKE jac sets aes 37 38 67 yi 59 40 62 
What per cent take their work seriously 
and do their best to succeed with it?. . 47 38 30 42 32 47 37 


What per cent, while acknowledging the 
occasional desirability of divorce, 
would like to see the institution of 
marriage held to be a permanent con- 
tract between a man and woman?.. 87 890 61 93 77 04 84 
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students participating in this query had had some training 
in scientific method, and particularly in the value of careful 
and conservative judgments. College sophomores were chosen 
as being themselves fairly near to the high-school experience. 

Influence of the risqué and salacious. We have already — 
referred to the let-down of morals which succeeded the idealism 
of the World-War days among the adult generation. One 
of the results of this widespread descent of morals has been the 
rise of a new and consuming appetite for the salacious and the 
risqué in conversation and in amusement. It would be ex- 
tremely reassuring if one might subscribe to an ultra-Freudian 
interpretation of such an interest in the improprieties as a vica- 
rious expression of the /ibido, or if one could subscribe to the 
theory of catharsis, and could discern in these attitudes merely 
the harmless elimination from the psyche of whatever uncon- 
ventional emotions and impulses are not compatible with the 
socially growing and evolving character. Unfortunately, how- 
ever, we have too many disconcerting evidences of the cause 
and effect relationship between salacious thinking and feeling, 
on the one hand, and salacious willing and behaving, on the 
other, to be able to accept either of these philosophies with 
complacency. 

While reliable experimental evidence is wanting, it appears 
to be a frequently expressed opinion of social workers, police 
and probation officials, judges, and others who are thrown di- 
rectly in contact with delinquents and near-delinquents that 
the iniquitous display of vice, immorality, and salacity is 
weakening the resistance to evil and lowering the ideals of 
multitudes.of people. It is the further opinion and observa- 
tion of most thoughtful people that the morals and precepts 
of the screen and the stage and much of the literature of the 
age are by way of undermining the older conventions and 
standards of honor, virtue, modesty, and refinement. These. 
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things are no longer absolute, but they have come to vary with 
* the time, the occasion and the company.!. Many of our social 
relaxations reek with coarseness and vulgarity. The lid has 
been taken just far enough off the sex tabu to make it intrigu- 
ing and ‘snappy’ for everybody. Instead of the expression- 
ists having succeeded in drawing sex out into the open and 
frank light of day, they have accomplished little more than 
half to convince people of the ills of repression and to incite 
them to find a morbid joy in jesting about it and in gloating 
over its purveying. 

The effect of all this upon the young adolescent group is 
not, for the time being, a salutary one. Unfairly victimized 
as they are during a transition stage in which sex is most 
flagrantly played up and appealed to by the consent and machi- 
nations of their elders, the young persons can hardly escape 
pollution. In a later generation, after the present transition 
stage from sex as indecent to one hopefully to come in which 
it will be sanely and intelligently woven into the full pattern | 
of human experience, youth will pass through its adolescent 
years without all the perils and lapses which today are in- 
evitable. As it is, however, the present youthful generation 
is unfairly placed, doomed as it is to be confronted at every 
turn by abnormal sex emphasis at an age in which adjustment 
to the sex impulses is difficult enough at best, as we have seen. 
While hosts of them feel no other emotion than disgust and 
contempt at the penetration of the bawdy and the erotic into 


t Cf. Chapin, F. Stuart: Education and the Mores, pp. 70-71, fora discussion of 
the importance played by tradition and custom in determining the attitudes and 
standards of a people. It is to be expected, of course, that as civilization ad- 
vances, these fundamental standards will be modified to meet the changing and 
developing needs. It is a mistake, however, to suppose that the mores of a 
people can be safely transformed in the span of a few years; under ordinary 
conditions the mores are tenacious and vary only relatively little from generation 
to generation. Fora discussion of the conserving, stabilizing power of the mores, 
cf. Smith, W. R.: Principles of Educational Sociology, pp. 184 ff. 
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much of our everyday contacts, other hosts of them are as 
intrigued by the coarse and lecherous as are many of their 
elders. In consequence, is there a particularly unchaste or 
pornographic ‘movie,’ vaudeville, or burlesque ‘show’ in town, 
one will find a generous percentage of juvenile beholders among 
its patrons; or, has a particular ‘show’ the reputation of being 
risqué, it will attract throngs of adolescents who will besiege 
the box-office with quite as much sophistication as will be 
manifested by the throngs of elders who are doing likewise. 

In part, this tendency of youth to flock in considerable 
numbers to the illicit and the uncensored is no doubt quite as 
much the expression of an unquenchable interest in what is 
or has elsewhere been prohibited as it is of any inner pruriency. 
Some day, it is to be hoped, our reviewing boards will be in- 
telligent enough to prosecute their sadly needed work without 
the negating influences of publicity, which at present impedes 
much of their activity. 

Honesty and reliabiiity. The probabilities are that the 
rank and file of high-school pupils go to school because they 
are sent, and not because of any strong urge to self-improve- 
‘ment which unquestionably dominated the motives of many 
students in a less sophisticated age. Under the influence of 
such dubious compulsion, it is not to be wondered at that so 
many of them do just as much with their books as they are 
obliged to, and no more. To study as little as possible is to 
satisfy all demands of the situation. The high-school day is 
so short that it is natural for adolescents to take things rather 
easily, and to regard classroom engagements and tasks as 
little more than incidentals in an extremely busy life of pleasure 
and frolic. We like to suppose that education is slowly bring- 
ing the exercises of the classroom so into identity with the 
experiences of life outside of and beyond the school that the 
young persons in our secondary schools are plunging with 
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‘abandon and eagerness into their tasks. Nothing could be 
further from the truth, in the case of the rank and file, at least. 
High school represents to many of them a ‘lark,’ an episode, a 
detached interlude in the totality of experience at the adoles- 
cent level. 

In such circumstances, it is obvious that serious applica- 
tion to school tasks and the display of conscientious effort in 
them are neither universal nor wide-spread among high-school 
youth. To ‘get by’ is a fairly universal attitude among them, 
and easy bargains with honesty and ambition are readily 
entered into. No doubt the fact that teachers and adminis- 
trators everywhere appear to be strongly overemphasizing 
marks, encourages still further compromises with honesty in 
securing good standing. Copying of home work is the con- 
ventional thing on the part of any pupil who has not cared to 
invest himself faithfully in doing his assigned tasks. Scoring 
their own or a mate’s paper often yields abundant opportunity 
for those who care to do it to award marks dishonestly. Adoles- 
cent scruple at the high-school level often does not hesitate 
at such unethical practice, especially when the paper thus 
scored is one of the new-type, objective tests, and if there 
is reason to suppose that the teacher will not subsequently 
scrutinize the marks one awards. ‘This is euphemistically 
defended in the young person’s own conscience as ‘putting 
one over on the teacher,’ and possibly the teacher who thus 
sets the stage for deception has none to blame but herself if 
high-school children rather widely practice this particular type 
of dishonesty. Cheating in an examination is not, however, 
nearly so common among them, it being an accepted principle 
that a formal examination isa real test of a pupil’s ability rather 
than an opportunity to ‘put something over.’ In general, 
high-school children are in good agreement that the more 
serious an examination is, the more reprehensible is cheating or 
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access to other unfair methods in facing it. In this sense, 
youth rises well to a situation in which opportunities for deceit 
are rarely lacking. 

The ‘Youth Movement.’ The Youth Movement that has 
swept over other lands has not gained any particular momen- 
tum in the United States.’ Unlike the youth of Russia, Amer- 
ican youth has had no ‘plan’ to champion and no organiza- 
tion comparable to the Communist Youth Association to en- 
roll them under the banners of a strong nationalist cause. 
And unlike the youth of Germany, they have not revolted 
against the ills to which the older generation have brought 
them, and have lacked the fiery and emotional appeal of 
strong nationalist leaders to mobilize them. The youth of 
the United States, taking the younger generation by and large, 
has yet to organize into anything remotely comparable with 
so-called youth movements in Russia, Germany, Italy, Spain, 
China, Japan, Cuba, and elsewhere. Sporadically, small 
groups of them have expressed themselves on sundry occasions 
and in sundry matters, from the subject of student rights to 
the subject of world peace, but there has been no crusading 
cause to unite them by the millions, as there has been in other 
countries. 

At the college level, there is good evidence that the time may 
come when the leaders in the formation of youthful opinion 
will achieve unity, and will fire crusading purpose among their 
ranks. Indeed, college young people are making their opinions 
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and ideals increasingly heard throughout the land. They ask 
for a chance to work; they ask for a chance to aid in the 
task of reclaiming a world from the doldrums; they ask for 
cleanness and decency in politics and the public service; they 
ask for a better concord with other peoples; they ask for an 
appeal to reason and counsel rather than to arms to settle 
international misunderstandings; they ask for a fair deal and 
an equality of opportunity for all that are deserving. If a 
Youth Party ever emerges upon the political arena, it will 
sweep the nation — and perhaps the world — far upon these 
surprisingly untried pathways to progress and international 
amity and accord. 

At the high-school level, while there penetrate downward 
some of the reverberations of the thinking and the idealism of 
older adolescents at the college level, there is nothing compar- 
able with the restlessness and emotional stress which have in 
other countries been aroused in the minds of youth at the urge 
of adult propagandists and dictators. This condition in our 
own youth represents paradoxically a fortunate as well as an 
unfortunate state of affairs: fortunate, since it leaves the vitally 
important years of pubescence and early adolescence outside 
of the sphere of influence of politicians and agitators, and gives 
the formal educational agencies opportunity to build in the 
fundamentals of good citizenship, without the distracting and 
negating influences of the propagandist; unfortunate, however, 
since it leaves young persons in these highly formative years 
untouched and uninspired by consuming zeal for great causes 
and aggressive social participations, which are undoubtedly 
felt by the pubescent youth of a number of other countries. 
If a youth movement ever comes to American young people, 
and particularly if it ever penetrates downward to include in 
its ranks the high-school group, it is devoutly to be hoped that 
high upon its standards will float those banners of social right- 
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eousness and human welfare which have always waved proudly 
over the citadels of the best and most thoughtful of people 
everywhere, regardless of whether their brows have been moist 
with the dews of youth or whether grimed with the toil and 
hope of age. Our land needs no youth movement; it needs a 
forward-looking program of human betterment, in the further- 
ance of which the best of youth and the best of its elders will 
continue to co-operate, as they have always done to a degree. 

Summary. Following the idealism of the war period, there 
ensued an era of disillusionment in which society swung to 
the opposite extreme of a widespread moral let-down. The 
financial crisis and industrial stringency that resulted from a 
subsequent era of frenzied speculation hardly pres to im- 
prove the situation from a spiritual standpoint/ In all ages 
of recorded history, it has been the training of the fireside that 
has inducted the oncoming generation into such ideals and 
standards as the elder generation deemed worthy; since for 
various reasons this training of the fireside has come to be 
inconspicuous in the present age, the rising younger generation 
has been left largely without the guidance of its elders. Un- 
fortunately, much of the example of the latter has not been 
altogether salutary upon the former. The inadequate con- 
ception of marriage, with mounting inconstancy and divorce, 
suggests to the adolescent individual the possibilities of radical 
innovations in the institution itself; the ideals and conduct of 
the thoughtless but influential fringe of womankind in her new 
equality with the male invite young adolescent girls to emulate 
the former in their own conduct; the emphasis which a machine 
age places upon material things, as against the things of the 
spirit, and the nervous pressure which such emphasis continues 
to exert upon men even in their periods of recreation and re- 
laxation, drive young people further into emulative conduct. 
There have been, however, similar types of restless, pleasure- 
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ridden people in all generations, and it is unlikely that human 
society is doomed to dissolution in the present age. While 
young adolescents of today are sophisticated as perhaps few 
youth have been previously, they are extremely frank and 
open-minded, and ready to turn the clear light of their capable 
young intellects upon sociological problems of every type; 
they are not moribund by convention; they are aflame for 
human justice and fairness; they are self-reliant and bold, 
without being hard; they have a ‘hail-fellow-well-met’ at- 
titude that is peculiarly characteristic of them all. With 
regard to smoking and drinking, while it is difficult to secure 
reliable data, it appears that high-school youth are little differ- 
ent from their elders, indulging in the former as intemperately 
as do they, and in the latter somewhat less so. In interest 
in the risqué and salacious, youth, too, is not conspicuously 
different from its elders, whose repressions and inhibitions are © 
not notable. High-school young people are inclined to be 
rather honest in the larger moral situations, and somewhat less 
so in the minor ones; they are not, as a class, overzealous stu- 
dents, but are content to ‘get by,’ which represents perhaps a 
state of mind little different from the general attitude of the 
masses of the grown-up contingent. No so-called ‘youth 
movement’ can be as yet clearly defined in the United States, 
largely because there has been no burning cause to mobilize 
adolescent loyalty and fire it with strong purpose. 


SUPPLEMENTARY PROBLEMS FOR SPECIAL STUDY 


1. What evidence can you unearth in support of the affirmation 
that during the World War the men and women of America 
were imbued with an idealism that has had no counterpart 
since? 

2. In what sense is it true that ‘human society has been in the 
crucible’ during the post-war years? 

3. Investigate the nature of the training given to pubescent and 
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post-pubescent boys (and girls) in classic Athens, Sparta, 


Io. 


Il. 


E2. 


and Rome. Cf. also the training of the page, the squire, and 
the knight in the Age of Chivalry. 


. If you agree that the training of the hearthside is less con- 


Spi ‘uous today than in previous generations, can you support 
the argument that other substitute forms of training available 
today are just as efficacious? What forms? 


. Submit arguments on both sides for a debate on the general 


topic: Resolved, that the ‘dusk of the gods’ is beginning to 
close down upon the human race. 


. If the Christian ideal of monogamous marriage is to be per- 


petuated, suggest in what ways the institution can be safe- 
guarded and those who enter it made to accept it as a contract 
ordinarily uncancelable. 


. Does the ‘giddy fringe’ of womankind exert a greater or less 


influence over young adolescent girls than does the mass of 
sensible, average woman? 


Do you regard the present as a materialistic civilization? 
If you do, are you inclined to fear for the fate of idealism? 
If you do not, what evidence have you that contemporary 
human values are more idealistic than materialistic? 


. Does it seem to you reasonable to suppose that the strenuous 


life of the modern industrial and business age carries over into 
human relaxations, keying up men to ‘speed’ and high nerve- 
pressure even in their amusements? Explain. 


Try to find other accounts than those suggested in the text 
indicative of the circumstance that every age has had its 
denouncers and detractors whose voices have been raised in 
condemnation. 


If the generation in the saddle had not been driven to excesses 
by the type of civilization it created, is it not likely that the 
mounting generation would itself have set the pace in ex- 
tremes of conduct? 


Gather whatever evidence you can to indicate that the youth 
of the United States is, at its best, interested in the improve- 
ment of all human relationships and the construction of 
a better type of society. 
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How does your observation or experience with regard to the 
morals of present-day high-school youth agree with the find- 
ings outlined in the text? 
Can you discern the genesis of a Youth Movement in the 
United States? Is a youth movement needed? If so, what 
objectives occur to you? 
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CHAPTER XII 
THE ADOLESCENT’S RELIGION 


Case-studies. (Report of a college sophomore.) When 
I was in grammar and high school, I attended Sunday School 
regularly. Our class was an organized one, and it had various 
schemes on foot for raising money to be used in missionary and 
charitable projects. Discipline and application to our lessons 
on Sunday were almost completely lacking. We never prepared 
for our discussions. ‘Two things only appealed to me; the period 
of group singing before the lesson-hour and the story or bit of 
dramatization given by the minister at the end of it. For years, 
in fact until the end of high school, our class activities con- 
tinued after this fashion, with the same teacher. About a 
month before graduation, this teacher, knowing that some of us 
planned to go. away to college, gave us a long talk about faith. 
College to her, an uneducated woman, meant a hotbed of dis- 
belief where innocent students were made into atheists. De- 
spite her lack of formal education, this woman was beloved by 
us all because of her beautiful and generous Christian spirit. 
She believed implicitly that every word in the Bible was the 
exact word of God, and was to be accepted literally. Her faith 
was wonderfully strong because of its stark simplicity, and 
I made a sort of inner vow that nothing should ever shake or 
undermine my own faith. At sixteen, I left home to attend 
college. During my freshman year I went to several different 
churches in the college city, only to find that the views of each 
clashed more or less with those of the others, and that the simple 
_ basis for faith that I had absorbed from my old Sunday School 
teacher was hardly broad enough for all to build upon. I met 
many educated people, and made the discovery that one’s 
religious life has to be more or less of an individual, personal 
matter, and cannot be cast in the same mold with that of every- 
body else. The result of two years away from home and fairly 
regular contact with churches other than my childhood one has 
been the creation of a good deal of confusion in my religious 
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thinking. At home, under the leadership of my old teacher 
and the simple, kindly minister, I was sure and serene in my 
narrowness. Now, while I attend church habitually, I cannot 
understand what it is in the way of experience that can give 
a person such unfaltering faith that his conception of deity is 
the correct one. With regard to the Bible, I seem to feel more 
and more strongly that it contains some inspiring passages that 
are as uplifting as a noble piece of poetry or beautiful music, 
but that it cannot be literally interpreted; and with regard to 
God, that He is found in nature and in every person who is 
kind, patient, generous, honest, and who is constantly seeking 
the finest things in life and ways of expressing them: such a one, 
it seems to me, has God in his heart more truly than someone 
who is only formally or theoretically religious. 


(Report of a college junior.). Previous to the age of nine or 
ten, it seems now to me that I felt no warm or personal relation- 
ship to God. I swallowed words as I glibly said my evening 
prayers, and frequently neglected or forgot them altogether. 
When I was about ten years old, I seemed to become much 
more intimate with Him. I enjoyed reading the prayers in 
my prayer-book. In my bedroom, hung on the wall alongside 
of my bed, was a picture of the Virgin Mary. ‘The expression 
on her face seemed to me then, and still does, the kindliest 
expression I ever knew. I can remember kissing that picture 
several times a day, and feeling deliciously happy and content. 
While such an act might well appear silly, when I think of how 
much I loved the Virgin and how much she seemed to help me, . 
I cannot believe my action was insincere or foolish. Through- 
out junior and senior high school, I was busy, like all other 
children, with lessons and clubs and home chores that occupied 
all my time. In my experiences during those years, however, 
there was always time for my religious duties, and I felt very 
strongly that whatever I was able to achieve that was worth 
while was made possible by my warm faith and my daily com- 
munion with God. It would be hard for me to say why or when 
I discontinued showing such outward signs of affection for this 
picture of the Virgin. Notwithstanding this discontinuance, my 
love for her and for God and Christ is just as deep as it then was, 
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though I express it differently. I still love to look at that 
picture in my old room, when I am at home, and I still feel. 
overwhelming gratitude for what it has meant to me. 


(Report of a college sophomore.) During early childhood, 
my attendance at church was regular. I questioned nothing 
that was taught me in the Sunday School. I always knelt in 
prayer at my bed before retiring. When I was twelve, my 
sister and only playmate, one year younger than I, became 
gravely ill. I was told to pray to God that she would recover, 
and given to understand that prayer would restore her. I did 
pray, night and day. I can still feel the bitter cold of one 
winter’s night when I threw open my. bedroom window — as 
though to be nearer to God — and looking up into the clear sky, 
with arms outstretched and tears streaming from my eyes, 
pleaded with God to hear my prayer. Next morning, at day- 
break, the one whom I loved most dearly in all the world lay 
white and cold. That tragedy marked a turning-point in my 
life; from that day, I had lost all faith in God, though I kept the 
matter to myself and sought counsel from no one. As the years 
passed and I approached mid-teens, no one could persuade me 
to go tochurch. When questioned about my obstinacy, I would 
make no reply. Did I worship anything? I felt that I must. 
Near my home is a high hill, to the summit of which I climbed 
almost daily, summer and winter. There, high above the val- 
leys below, I sat and brooded, wondering how the world came 
to exist, and what was the place of human beings in it. The 
more I groped after light, the more in the dark I felt. I could 
not entirely escape the conviction that there must be a Being 
behind it all: but I refused to call Him God. I have remained 
ever since a sort of unwilling agnostic. 


Sam (17). Sam is a Jewish boy, my young brother. He 
is in the midst of a period of doubt regarding the worth-while- 
ness of certain religious beliefs and practices. There are in the 
Jewish religion innumerable customs, some of them trivial, 
founded either upon changeless wisdom or upon survivals. of 
practices of a more primitive culture. Some are basal to a life 
that is to be lived morally, mentally, and physically clean. 
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Sam has always made me his confidante, possibly because he 
knows I tend to be sympathetic and rather broad-minded. In 
_ his frank moments, he tells me that Jewish people are still 
\ bound by customs that should have been discontinued with the 
‘old modes of living. He is not only inclined to condemn things 
which I, too, now think far-fetched, but to condemn everything. 
There is for him no happy medium; everything groups itself at 
one extreme or the other. Everything he says sounds strangely 
like me myself, as I was four or five years ago. The more he 
thinks about his religion, and the social order of the times, the 
more he doubts the integrity of everything and everybody. He 
feels particularly militant against religious hypocrites, and in- 
sists that there is a great deal more to religion than prayer 
prescribed by someone else, or by custom. “Ii,” he queries, 
“Ca person is morally upright, isn’t he more to be admired than 
the boy who cheats in school, but who sings in the choir and 
never misses a prayer?”? And what can I say in negation of 
such a clear-cut philosophy? Religion, so he argues, is not 
something to be professed, but to be lived, and unless one can 
live it, it is not worth the candle. (By L. L.) 


Clinton (17). Clinton is greatly interested in church work. 
He attends services regularly on Sunday with his chum, who is 
likewise interested. He participates in the morning worship, 
the young people’s meeting, and evening vesper service, all 
with equal zeal and enjoyment. He is also president of the 
‘Junior Leaguers,’ a church club that meets every Friday 
night, and is composed of youngsters from twelve to eighteen 
years of age. He is keenly interested in this organization, 
putting most of his spare time and energy into the planning and 
directing of its activities, and in conferring with the adult 
adviser of the club. His leadership in this group of church 
young people is aggressive and extraordinarily efficient, es- 
pecially when one considers the fact that Clinton has always 
been a rather shy, retiring sort of boy who, until he became in- 
terested in church activities, was rather inclined to shun re- 
sponsibility and never asserted himself in the direction of 
leadership. The boy is genuinely religious, in the best sense of 
the term, without being either obtrusively pious or in any wise 
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averse to having a rollicking good time. He is popular, clean- 
speaking and acting, and withal a fine type of adolescent. 
(By E. H.) 


(Report of a college freshman.) Ever since I can remember, 
I have prayed regularly. Both my parents are strict religion- 
ists, and consequently I have always attended church. Until 
my junior year in high school, I believe I never questioned faith 
in any way whatever. During the final two years of high school 
— and I have not solved the riddles even in college — I adopted 
a questioning attitude toward many things I could not satis- 
factorily settle and which were never acceptably explained to 
me by others, although I sought help from several in whom I had 
some confidence. Some of the questions that have troubled me, 
and still do trouble me, are these: Where is heaven, if there is 
any such place? Why do good people have to suffer? Why do 
we have to suffer for the sins of others? What is the value of 
prayer? With reference to the last question, it is interesting 
to note that when my father was in his last sickness, three years 
ago, I was told that if I prayed hard enough and had great faith 
he would be cured. This I steadfastly believed, and I am sure 
no more earnest and believing supplications were ever made to 
heaven than those which I poured out for my dad’s recovery. 
They were of no avail, however, for my father died in great 
agony. Since that unhappy experience, I have never been able 
to pray with the same simple conviction. It seems so useless. 
People have tried to tell me that it was God’s way of relieving 
my dad’s suffering, but I have been unable to accept that. If 
God can do anything, why didn’t He cure him, when we needed 
and wanted him so yearningly? I go regularly to church. 
I would not feel right if I did not. But there are many ques- 
tions that continue to bother and worry me quite as much as 
they have always done. Perhaps some day I will understand 
these matters; certainly, I hope so. 


Willa (18). Willa is the daughter of a Protestant mother and 
a Catholic father. At the present time she is hopelessly un- 
settled in her religious attitudes. As a young child, she was 
brought up in the church of her father, attending masses, 
Sunday School, confession, and other religious services. The 
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father insisted upon it, though he never attended church him- 
self, nor did Willa’s mother. By the time Willa was twelve, her 
father had lost interest completely in the religious training of 
his daughter, and since her mother had never had any such 
interest, Willa discontinued her church attendance and duties. 
When other girls were being confirmed, Willa showed no concern 
or interest, shunning all services of the church and attending no 
classes in preparation for confirmation. From that time on 
until she was sixteen, Willa was seen at church only at Christmas 
and Easter. She experienced much unhappiness about religious 
questions during these years. Each night, however, she said 
her prayers and clung to her belief in God. She wanted very 
much to resume her church attendance, but could not receive 
help in settling the questions that were besieging her mind, and 
so remained away. Neither her father nor her mother sensed 
the religious upheaval that was going on in Willa’s mind, and 
Willa felt that she could not unbosom herself to either of them. 
She comforts herself by believing that God will some day help her 
to see more clearly, and she continues to pray daily for help and 
guidance, although at eighteen she has found no resolution for 
the inner conflict that harasses her. (By A. S.) 


Is youth irreligious? One frequently hears the cynical allega- 
tion that the religious impulse in the race is by way of dis- 
appearing from the lives of modern youth, and that hordes of 
them have resolved to extinguish in themselves the urge to 
worship a Supreme Being. Critics of the age, especially those 
of them who have a somewhat jaundiced turn of mind, base 
their convictions concerning this alleged waning of the religious 
impulse upon such external evidences as the frivolity and gaiety 
of present-day youth, their throwing off of restraint and 
authority, their passion for a good time at any cost, their love 
of excitement and amusement, and their universal levity and 
light-mindedness. ‘The inference appears to be that the same 
breast that enjoys fullness of living and seeks after happiness 
and frivolities cannot also harbor the desire to worship, and 
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offers poor soil for the cultivation of the religious sentiment. 
By contrast with their own recalled youthful experience of the 
religious urge, these cynics detect in the rising generation little 
or nothing of what they suppose to be the very essentials and 
foundation of the worship attitude. 

One important thing should be borne in mind concerning this 
universal tendency among the conservative older generation 
of believers to adopt this attitude of skepticism toward the 
faith of those in whom the well-known signs of the true believer 
cannot be recognized. It is a weakness to which everyone in 
the vicinity of middle life is extremely likely to fall prey; 
namely, the peculiar disposition to surround one’s memories 
of his childhood and youth with a halo of roseate hues, and to 
idealize his experiences during those years as having been com- 
plete, proper, and unsurpassable. The old ways were the only 
worth-while ways, and in outgrowing them or in throwing 
them off, irreparable damage has been done the race. Only 
the farseeing and plastic adult individual can escape this 
unfortunate idealization of the past and see in the present, 
however different it may be, hopeful signs of progress and of a 
reaching upward for higher and better things. Most individ- 
uals are woefully lacking in such vision and in such plasticity. 
In consequence, changing religious conceptions and forms, along 
with most other progressive trends in human evolution, are 
distasteful to the majority of the older generation in every 
age. 

Youth of yesterday and its religion. Now it must be said 
with reference to the commonly remarked feeling among 
critics of youth and the religion of youth that an honest and 
frank sizing up of his own early adolescent experiences and 
conceptions would rarely justify the adult in his prejudiced 
convictions that these were after all either complete, ideal, 
or unsurpassable. ‘Time has daubed an obliterating brush over 
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many a state of mind, many an attitude of doubt and uncer- 
tainty that arose strong and often in his consciousness. And 
deep down also beneath these concealing strokes might be 
brought to light with a little persistent rubbing the forgotten 
glow of many a harmless pastime, of many a lust after pleasure, 
of many a mirthful escapade — all carried on surreptitiously 
under the guise of worship, if not indeed under the direct eyes 
of parson or elder. 

If the church edifice supplied the only community center 
and the only place of congregation for these youth of yester- 
day, it was not primarily the religious drive that guided them 
thither; rather it was those same inner urges to sociability and 
the pursuit of pleasure that actuate young people today, and 
lead them to such additional community centers and con- 
gregating places as another age has introduced to supplement 
and perhaps compete with the church. Changeless youth, 
whether a century ago, or a generation ago, or today, or to- 
morrow, always has done and always will do these things. 
The church furnished a means of satisfying these precious 
privileges in bygone days — and profited, outwardly at least, ac- 
cordingly; it no longer can pre-empt the field, but is compelled 
to share with other agencies that afford the age-old urges 
means of expression and satisfaction, and it suffers accordingly. 
Let not the parent generation forget that youth is perennially 
opportunistic in the matter of finding out agreeable surround- 
ings and means for catering to the social urges, and that their 
fathers and mothers — yes, and their grandfathers and their 
grandmothers — had the reputation in their day of being more 
religious for the good and sufficient reason that they went 
oftener to church,’ which offered the only social environment 


«It appears, however, that there was a relatively smaller number of church- 
goers, or at least of church members, formerly than there is today. The follow- 
ing comparative data will indicate that, so far at least as actual membership in 
the established churches is concerned, the number of religious-minded people in 
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where these impulses might be given fullest expression. 
Inwardly, they were possibly no more religious than young 
people are today. 

Youth and the modern church. There is sometimes ex- 
pressed by conservative older observers of the rising generation 
considerable criticism of the modern church because it equips 
itself with gymnasiums and club-rooms and athletic parapher- 
nalia and all manner of materials designed to cater to the social 
natures of young people, and that it openly does all these 
things in order to attract to its doors pleasure-seeking boys 
and girls, young men and young women — and sometimes 
their elders, too — who would otherwise find their satiety of 
pleasure elsewhere. The living, adequate church of the present 
age is obliged to do exactly these things, and exactly for the 
reasons mentioned. That admission, however, does not in any 
way place the church in a poor light; rather, it indicates 
the fact that slowly but surely the religious organizations are 
coming to understand the psychology of youth, and are shaping 
their activities and equipping their plants to meet the wishes 
and needs of the on-coming generation. Surely, no one could 
argue that this appeal to the athletic and social interests of the 
modern boy and girl which the church is making is less worthy 
and Jess essentially religious than was the force of external 
authority and parental strictness that compelled youth in 


the United States today is relatively four times as great as it was one hundred 
years ago: 


1834 1934 


Population of United States (approxi- 

TVIG UG) Rs SILC =e Ts AI ie ae eg, 13,000,000 125,693,000 
Principal religious bodies.. ..........%.. 19 42 
Communicants or members............. 1,600,000 60,812,874 
Per centiol population: 1.45 sane e oe 12% 50% 


It thus appears that whereas the population of the United States has increased 
less than ten times in the past one hundred years, church members and com- 
municants have increased about forty times. 
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another generation to ‘go to church’ so long as they were 
under the control of the home, but which drove them away in 
such huge numbers as soon as they became the arbiters of their 
own destinies. It is no doubt true that there would be fewer 
adults today without church affiliations if churches twenty-five 
years ago and more had drawn rather than repelled, and if 
parents had been less arbitrary, and religious leaders more > 
understanding. 

Two points of view regarding the religious life. It will be 
well to differentiate here between two points of view regarding 
the essential nature of the religious life, one of which we may 
term the restricted concept and the other the liberal concept. 
To those who subscribe to the former conception, the worship 
attitude means conformity with certain external forms that are 
adhered to and practiced more or less strictly. The best 
evidence of the presence of the religious life in any individual 
becomes, under this category, the habitual attendance at the 
religious services of the church, the avoidance of certain social 
relaxations which are deemed to be questionable, regard for 
the sanctity of the Sabbath, and the like, forms of behavior 
which obviously may or may not arise out of a profound relig- 
ious consciousness. 

The liberal conception of the religious life, on the other hand, 
regards this emphasis upon external forms as largely beside 
the point, and in any event a small matter. To those who sub- 
scribe to this point of view, the worship attitude means recogni- 
tion and acknowledgment of a Supreme Being; but they believe 
and insist that reverence for the Deity may be as well mani- 
fested by activities on the Sabbath day and indeed throughout 
the week that neither include regular church attendance, nor 
abstaining from any healthful recreational pursuits. God can 
be worshiped and honored at home, in the open country, in 
athletic pursuits, and in many other ways besides through 
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strict Ss iieenity with the ee and prohibitions observed 
by the conservatives. 

If one grants that the perpetuation of the present and con- 
ventional type of worship is desirable, both these points of 
view, carried to the extreme, are reprehensible. The restricted 
concept of worship drives young people, and legions of adults, 
also, from participation in the active religious life of the com- 
munity, and consequently those who do endeavor to support it 
are over-burdened. The liberal interpretation leads youth and 
adults alike to feel perfectly free to neglect and even to deny 
their responsibilities in the maintenance of religious institu- 
tions, In consequence of which these established agencies are 
, unable to achieve their highest worth in the community. 

Youth in particular, of course, inclines decidedly to the liberal 
standpoint. Youth can ill brook stiffnecked authority and 
interference with its freedom. In the mind of youth, religion 
is not dissociated from everyday life and its problems and 
activities and pleasures, and ought not, therefore, to require 
withdrawal from any harmless social contacts, or the assump- 
tion of certain artificial attitudes, or the ascetic soul-disciplin- 
ing that finds vogue among some religionists. 

Reasons for religious doubts in adolescence. (1) Inadequate 
foundations. One of the most inevitable attitudes developed 
by young adolescents in their middle and late teens is that of 
doubt and skepticism concerning things religious. Through 
such a period of questioning nearly every youth who has an 
active and inquiring mind must go. The reasons for doubt in 
these years are not far to seek. In the first place, one is im- 
pressed by the unfortunate fact that a wholly inadequate 
foundation to faith is commonly laid in the childhood and pre- 
adolescent years. The religious education of the near past has 
failed to take into account the circumstance that there comes 
inevitably in every life an unfolding of the intellect and a 
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growth of reason, and that when this emancipation of the 
thought life occurs, the individual is prompted to scrutinize 
sharply what he has been taught heretofore. Quite obviously, 
the degree of skepticism which he then experiences is com- 
mensurate with the shallowness and the superficiality and nar- 
rowness of the concepts which have been instilled into him. 
If the early religious teachers of the young could only broaden 
their own ideas and ideals, thus introducing their children to 
worthy and adequate notions of the Deity, and creating in 
them a background of interpretation that would do no vio- 
lence to the intellect when it begins to stir actively, all the 
bitter readjustment in adolescence would never have to be 
made. 

All along the line, from the primary grades to the college, 
teachers conceive one of their most important functions to be 
to train their charges to think independently and intelligently.’ 
Curricular methods and practices are handled so that educa- 
tion will not fail to accomplish this end, and the process of 
teaching becomes largely a matter of setting the stage in such 
a way that children and youth will be tempted to think and 
to think straight. Even the once sacred pages of the textbook 
are coming to be accepted far less unquestioningly than was 
once the case, and the opinions of teachers are beginning to be 
less persuasive than they once were. In its revolt against 
formal memory work and verbalism, the school has placed 
a new emphasis upon thoughtful analysis and logical reason- 
ing. 

These new departures in the field of secular knowledge and 
experience have necessarily modified profoundly the reactions 
of young people to the traditional content and materials of 


1 Cf., for example: 

Bolton, F. E.: Everyday Psychology for Teachers, especially chapter 15. 

Collings, E. and Wilson, M. O.: Psychology for Teachers, especially chapters 2, 
13, 14, I5. 
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religious education; and to the study of these things — 
whether carried on formally in the Sunday School or independ- 
ently in the inscrutable privacy of their own inner thoughts — 
they bring to bear the same analytic tendencies, the same 
logical methods of attack, and the same passion for unconfined 
and unconditioned thinking that they have been wont to 
employ in connection with their schoolroom work. And if 
there have been half-truth, side-stepping, bigotry, literalism, 
narrowness, in the early teaching which they have received, as 
is quite apt to be the case, the skepticism that develops when 
they turn the unquenchable searchlight of reason and analysis 
upon these childhood concepts is certain to be extremely 
potent and highly disturbing. The late William Morris Davis 
puts it well in a recent article,” thus: 


... There are still many earnest preachers who, like the con- 
servative hold-fasts and die-hards of eighty years and more ago, 
cannot give up the beliefs of their fathers. Instead of being the 
leaders of their congregations into the newer understanding of 
the world, they are vainly striving to hold them back in their 
old misunderstanding. This is because they were treated when 
young very much as the children of the Flathead Indians are — 
or used to be — treated. Stiff boards were bound to the Indian 
children’s heads, so as to flatten their skulls as their parents 
thought they ought to be flattened. Similarly, the children of 
the ultra-orthodox Christians have had stiff theological creeds 
and catechisms bound to their minds, so as to shape them as 
their elders devoutly thought they ought to be shaped. It is 
therefore most natural that, when such children grow up, their 
minds remain so shaped; they cannot reshape them if they 
would, especially not if they become ministers pledged to main- 


™As H. E. Orr remarks (‘Liberalism and Youth,” Christian Century, 61, 
August 15, 1934, pp. 1044 ff.), “If youth cannot carry scientific method into 
religion, they will have none of religion.” 

? Cf. “The Faith of Reverent Science,” in The Scientific Monthly (May, 1934), 
PP. 395-421. 
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tain the stiff beliefs to which their minds were bound in their 
growing years. 


Shirley is a fifteen-year-old young skeptic who has recently 
stopped going to Sunday School; until now she has always been 
a regular attendant. A young college girl, knowing Shirley 
and becoming interested in her religious state of mind, wasable_. 
to get at the root of the girl’s difficulty. Her Sunday School *’ 
teacher, a religious woman, whose intentions were the best but 
whose views were narrow had taught Shirley andthe other 
pupusin-her-class that God was to be thought of as a very old 
man who carried with him always a pair of very strong glasses 
through which he was able to watch everything his children 
did on the earth. There was nothing that could be concealed 
from his searching, all-seeing eye. Particularly, he took note 
of and recorded any evil or bad thing which anybody did; he 
even knew their thoughts, and was often angry at boys or girls 
who harbored bad or wrong ideas. Shirley rebelled-at-such 
a human, limiting conception of God. She could not be satis- 
fied that God used all his time to watch the secret conduct of 
everybody on earth; she felt that he must have grander work 
to perform in guiding the heavenly bodies in their courses; she 
preferred to think of Deity as Power, Law, Insuperable Force. 
She wanted also to think of God as Love, but if he was scruti- 
nizing the little acts of all the people on earth through field- 
glasses, where was the Love? Finding no answer to her ques- 
tions, and experiencing nothing inspiring and ennobling to 
faith, as it was taught by her teacher and preached by her 
pastor, Shirley lost all interest in formal religion and-withdrew, 
skeptical and cynical, from all her church and Sunday School 
contacts. 

(2) Disturbing influences of the study of science. A second 
reason for the religious doubting of youth is to be found in the 
disturbing influence which their study of science in the second- 
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ary and higher schools has upon their faith. It is hardly to be 
expected that that intellectual honesty which every worthy 
teacher strives to cultivate in his students will by them be 
confined to the subjects of the curriculum of secular education, 
and will not be brought to bear upon the content of religious 
education and tenets. The difficulty is, of course, not that the 
latter cannot stand the light of honest examination, but rather 
that religious teaching in the home and in the Sunday School 
has been so pitifully meager, so narrow and sectarian, so 
denominational, so restricted in its scope, so cramping and 
literal in its interpretation, that under the clear gaze of the 
intellect which has been brightened by the study of universals, 
the religious concepts built in childhood’s years can hardly fail 
to become untenable. 

The narrow and provincial doctrines, that are commonly 
taught under the guise of true religion are not compatible with 
the notions of the universe which the young intellectualist 
meets in his study of science and in the newly appearing 
popular books on scientific subjects. Consequently, he feels 
impelled to follow reason, rather than any ‘will to believe,’ and 
falls into an apostasy whence\it will be extremely difficult to 
extricate himself. When shall we have a point of view and 
a pedagogy in/religious education that will present adequately 
to the eager intellects of boys and girls and of adolescent youth 
the infinitely greater Creator which science is revealing Him 
to be,? the God of millions of years, not of a few thousands; the 

* J. H. Leuba has shown (see reference, footnote 2) that a decrease in the 
number of believers in God took place in two colleges surveyed as students 
proceeded upward from the freshmen to the senior year. In one college, this 
decrease amounted to 15 per cent; in the other, 17 per cent. 

2 Cf. Leuba, J. H.: “Religious Beliefs of American Scientists, Harper’s, 
169 (August, 1934), pp. 291-300. Presents data from a survey of the beliefs in 
and attitudes toward God and immortality as stated by scores of the leading 


scientists of the day. Concludes, in general, that the scientists “reject the God 
of the religions... but are at one with most contemporary philosophers in placing 
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’God of countless starry universes, not of a single one; the God 

of all races, tribes, and people, not of one or two or a half- 

_ dozen sects; the God of intricately complex and absorbingly_” 

fascinating evolution, not of original and final creation?! Until 

this time comes, the higher education of the schools must in- 

evitably lead many a youth into doubt and skepticism, instead 

of supplying, as it will some day do, rich and challenging 

scientific illustration and exemplification of the glory of God, 

as that glory shall have been depicted or at least hinted at 
intriguingly in the lessons of the Sunday School. ) 

For after all, religious education has been far less influential 
than has secular. In pre-empting to itself the function of 
secular education, the State leaves religious education in the 
hands of the family and of the church, on the assumption that 
they will provide adequately for training the child along the 
line of faith and worship. In order to carry out its program 
successfully and satisfactorily, the State provides schools, 
equipment, and trained teachers, and does not hesitate to 
spend money more freely for this cause than for any other 
single item within its scope of activity. To the end that secular 
a spiritual power at the root of the Universe.”? Of those professing faith in 
“‘a God moved to action by the traditional Christian worship, supplication, 
thanksgiving, songs of praise etc.,” the physicists stood highest, and then in 
decreasing order came the biologists, the sociologists, and the psychologists. 
In none of these groups, however, did Leuba find as high a percentage as 50 who 
professed belief in a God as indicated. 

B. I. Bell (“The Present Status of Religion Among Thinking Men,” Scribner’s, 
1934, no. 6, pp. 340-44) remarks: “... The world of real thinking — of the 
deepest-probing scientists and the shrewdest philosophers — moves toward 
a necessary theism, not away from it.... Grave difficulties may face us in the 
interim, before the ideas of the leading minds of the moment have sifted down to 
the populace at large. There can be no doubt that the majority of the common 
folk today are riding naturalism for all it is worth, and toward a grievous fall. 
Men, long told that they are beasts, have begun to act like little more than 
beasts:... Moral standards in the home and social life continue to disintegrate 
rapidly. The arts become more and more frankly gross. Culture...,rapidly 


disappears before a strident boorishness... The tide has already turned. The 
leading minds are no longer mechanistic, merely naturalistic.” 
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education may prosper, research is carried on almost universally, 
and the sciénce and art of teaching are developed to a stupen- 
dous degree. 
The case for Sunday School education suffers ignominiously 
_by contrast. Attendance upon the Sunday School is sporadic 
and by no means universal;* equipment is rarely halfway 
adequate; almost no money is spent; and teachers are ordin- 
arily untrained and unfitted for their high task. The end 
results are, of course, that conceptions and points of view are 
wholly antiquated and out of date, and there is little to appeal 
to and inspire the learner either with an ardor for finding out 
God or with a passion for worshiping him. It is because of the 
extremely limited concepts which they build up from this form 
of study that young people are unable to reconcile the God 
of the secular school, as he is depicted through the study of 
science and of evolution and social progress, with the God of 
the Sunday School. | 
Difficulties of adolescent adjustment. Cases like the follow- 
ing are unfortunately all too common. ‘They are as needless 
as they are tragic, not only antagonizing many a parent against 


our schools and colleges, but destroying adolescent faith. 
J 


nf ; Report of a college sophomore.) ‘The study of botany in my 


senior year in high school aroused my first misgivings regarding 
my faith. After all, I,queried, how do we know that we are not 
made up of gases from the air? I became scientific-minded, it 
appears. During that same year, a person whom I admired 
very much and in whom I confided my skepticism — an intel- 
lectual and cultured individual — made the following remark: 


1 The American Yearbook for 1933 estimates that there are in the United States 
21,038,526 Sunday School scholars. This figure, of course, includes both chil- 
dren and adults, and gives no inkling as to the regularity of attendance of either. 
It is doubtful whether more than one-third of those nominally enrolled, regard- 
less of age, are regular attendants. Such laxness with regard to attendance at 
the public schools would shortly result in making us a nation of illiterates. 
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“The Bible is a fairy-tale which is valuable for its morals and 
good literature.” This opinion strengthened greatly my own 
growing unbelief in the religious forms in which I had been 
brought up. I have leaned more and more since that time 
toward agnosticism, although I am still fighting an inner battle. 
Sometimes I am sure I believe, and again I am as sure that I do 
not. JI admire people who have strong faith, but Iam sure I can 
never know such trust. I cannot go to church, sometimes 
hating myself for my aloofness and at other times feeling 
strongly justified. My parents still carry the hope that some 
day I will go back to the church. I am glad they do, but Iam 
confident that my faith will be vastly different from what it 
once was if that day ever comes. 


Delia (19) went away from home two years ago to attend 
college in a distant state. She had always been interested in 
her church, and had identified herself with it consistently. 
When she came home the following June, however, she had com- 
pletely lost her faith in God, refusing to attend church, denounc- 
ing all faith as delusion, and manifesting all the evidences of 
considerable inner turmoil and conflict. Her parents were 
grief-stricken, and reproached themselves for having failed to 
guide their daughter wisely enough in her religious life. They 
recalled with sadness that Delia had, previous to going away to 
college, attended church regularly and taught a Sunday School 
class for several years. There had been no evidence then of any 
inner conflict. She had majored in the natural sciences, in 
which she had always been interested in high school. The 
theory of evolution had struck her with such force that she had 
been unable to withstand its apparent implications for her 
earlier childish faith. She admitted to her parents that if the 
evolutionary explanation of the origin of the earth and the 
planets, and of life itself, were true, as it was universally ac- 
cepted to be, then God had not been the Creator as she had 
always been taught. Consequently, she could no longer accept 
the God of the Bible. Delia’s father became very bitter against 
the college to which he had sent his daughter, denouncing it 
roundly by letter to its president and by word of mouth to the 
whole neighborhood. He refused to allow Delia to return the 
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following semester, but insisted that no child of his should have 
her faith destroyed by attending any collegiate ‘hotbed of 
atheism.’ » 


(Report of a college sophomore). In the eyes of my friends and 
relatives, I am a highly religious girl. It is true, I have always 
followed the practices of faith, sometimes from pure devotion 
and at other times largely from habit. I have never come into 
conflict with my parents over religion or church attendance. 
As a matter of fact, I like to go, for it usually gives me a feeling 
of satisfaction and relief. Then, too, I like to go to watch the 
people, and I like the general excitement. During the last 
semester I have developed a strongly critical attitude toward 
religion. J seem not to doubt God, and I am reasonably sure 
there must be a hereafter. I believe, too, that there must be 
churches and denominations to meet the needs of differing 
shades of belief. Since the opening of this college year, however, 
I have been much upset. From a history course which I have 
been taking, covering Western Europe, I have made the be- 
wildering discovery that the church has not always played 
a noble part in world history. For me, this has been a very 
disconcerting revelation, for I had always supposed the church 
to be the one perfect institution. From this new slant on world 
history I have seen many of its shortcomings and pettinesses. 
I am sure, nevertheless, that its faults do not inhere in the 
church itself; rather they lie in the weakness and unworthiness 
of its members. 


The preceding statements are the confessions of Christian 
adolescents. The following presents that of a Jewish student, 
a junior in college. It shows the same Sturm und Drang 
operating in a young Jewish religionist that operates in the 
Gentile: 


There is no question about the strength of my faith in the 
Hebrew conception of religion. Both my father and mother 
are descended from people learned in the language and the 
Talmud. They themselves love the language and the litera- 
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ture, and have infused me with the same feeling, which has 
grown with my deepening knowledge of the Hebrew. The 
question of the observance of customs that have become at- 
tached to religion, however, is bothering me greatly. I have 
been taught to believe in the orthodox Jewish religion, and 
hence my attitude toward the Reformed Jew has not been 
favorable. Noting that the latter celebrates the Christian 
holidays and then a few weeks later, in a mild way, the Jewish 
holidays, I had developed a feeling of impatience toward the 
unorthodox. My outlook has, however, been broadened im- 
mensely by the contemplation that the true purpose of Re- 
formed Judaism is to discard customs but retain beliefs. To 
me, the faith has meant more than pride in Biblical stories of 
the past. . It is a living, deep-rooted feeling that acknowledges 
the power of a Supreme being. Consequently, at times I find 
it hard to reconcile myself to the fact that such a Power should 
demand certain of the rules and customs set forth in detail. 
If there were no conflicts with the practices of modern society, 
conformity to the demands of Orthodox faith would be a simple 
matter. The greatest inconvenience seems to center about the 
Sabbath Day. Among other prohibitions, riding is not allowed. 
This necessitates endless explanations; entertainments planned 
for the preceding evening, or for that day, have passed unat- 
tended if they were too far for walking or if they necessitated a 
style of clothing that made walking conspicuous or impossible. 
Another disadvantage is the limited circle of young people who 
hold similar views. One young friend has told me that I have 
not the will to ‘break away,’ and that I am held by fear. A 
respected gentleman has told me that in following the example 
of my ancestors I am hindering progress. I confess freely that 
occasionally I feel resentment, and wish that I had been brought 
up differently. Recently, I have been urged by my parents to 
decide for myself about the observance of the Sabbath and 
holidays. Iam not sure that I wish to depart from the customs 
of my ancestors. It is a matter that I must settle for myself 
before very long. 


Other incentives to doubt. It must be admitted that certain 
contemporary schools of psychology and philosophy tend, by 
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reason of their extreme teachings, to point the inquiring young 
mind in the direction of an absolute materialism. Naturalistic 
philosophy, through its thesis that chemical affinities or 
electronic attractions and repulsions provide an adequate 
explanation both of the origin of the universe and of its 
maintenance; and mechanistic psychologies, through their 
supposition that similar chemical or other material phe- 
nomena transpiring within the organism provide adequate 
explanations of life and soul, are without doubt responsible 
for not a few of the doubts and misgivings that make 
their appearance in middle adolescence, when youth is 
exposed to them in his pursuit of secondary and higher educa- 
tion. 

Still, religious skepticism is in no wise new to the present 
generation of adolescents. Few persons ever come up through 
the teen years without at sometime or other falling prey to 
doubts and uncertainties. Some adjust readily; some, slowly; 
some, never; some remain throughout their lives honest 
doubters; some fall into an indecisive agnosticism; some remain 
warm believers; some tremble on the verge of atheism. It is 
probably true that those who succeed in making the adjust- 
ments ally themselves in the main with the religious institu- 
tions of the community, while those who fail remain outside of 
and more or less indifferent to them. 

Types of adolescent religious adjustment. The following 
statement depicts how lofty and warm one’s faith may become 
after he has resolved his doubts and been able to relate God to 
man in a way that satisfies himself individually. It is the retro- 
spect of a young collegian: 

* For an interesting presentation of both the mechanistic and the spiritual 
points of view, the reader is referred to a Socratic dialogue by Dr. J. B. Watson 
and Dr. W. Durant, entitled: “Is Mana Machine?” This dialogue appears in 


the Forum, 82 (November, 1929), pp. 264-70. Other dialogues in kind appear 
in subsequent numbers of the Forum, by these and other participants. 
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I passed through a period in the early and middle teens in 
which I seemed barren of religious faith. I could find no satis- 
faction in the symbols of belief, though I held to belief itself. 
It was a strangely lonely and disquieting time. I felt that I had 
no business going through religious services that were devoid 
of meaning, yet at the same time I was unable to determine 
whether the mental condition in which I found myself was 
actual unbelief. My doubts and disquietude seemed too vague 
and indefinite to tell anybody about, and I kept them strictly 
to myself. It was as if two personalities were at work within 
me: one standing aloof, waiting, serene; the other murmuring, 
debating, wondering. Which was my true self I did not dare 
to say. This uncertainty lasted for some years, only very 
recently having passed away. During this time I could not 
decide whether I was a hypocrite to be teaching Sunday School, 
as I was. My mother once said, when I grew older and talked 
with her about religion, that she, too, had doubted even the 
existence of God and the other great fundamental things of 
faith. She had found, however, that her faith had grown richer 
and surer with passing time. That helped me immensely, and 
I came soon to feel that faith is a growing in grace, a broadening 
of conception and the achievement of a deeper knowledge. 
Succeeding my tempestuous years, there came a sort of new 
birth to faith. I could understand better its depth and its vast 
unknowableness. In my present serene adjustment, religion 
appears like some grand cathedral in which we stand, small and 
humble, with the receding heights of the arched walls curving 
into heaven far, far above us. It is like a country of the soul as 
our native land is a country of our physical being, with its laws, 

traditions, associations, friendships, and alliances. Though 
I never can hope to comprehend faith fully, nor cling to it as 
devotedly as it deserves, still I feel that it is warm and real, and 
in this realization I find peace and contentment. 


By another collegian, who has similarly emerged from 
a period of doubt and unhappiness, a measure of religious read- 
justment has been achieved, but his happiness and serenity are 
less secure than is the case with the individual quoted im- 
mediately above: 
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I believe that there isa God. [like to think of him as possess- 
ing the characteristics of Jesus. I believe that God hears our 
prayers only when they are accompanied by faith. Merely to 
pray for a desired thing is useless; faithfulness and earnestness in 
prayer are essential, as is also of course the fullest co-operation 
on the part of the petitioner in the way of bringing the desired 
things to pass. I believe that the real meaning of church at- 
tendance in modern times has been lost. The churches of 
today are filled with hypocrites; too many of the members go 
to church merely to cover up the shady sides of their lives. 
I believe that heaven is the final home of all, and that there is no 
such place as hell. To my way of thinking, religion is shown 
infinitely more in the actions of a person than it is inhis particu- 
lar color or shade of belief. It is possible to be religious without 
ever attending church at all; on the other hand, one can be a 
most indefatigable attendant at church and be at the same time 
completely unreligious. 


Patent weaknesses of the churches. Remarking the large 
numbers of their elders who have remained outside of and more 
or less indifferent to the religious institutions of the community, 
youth tends to raise the question: ‘Why?’ And the answer 
at which youth arrives is inevitable: these people must obvi- 
ously see no values in religious organizations. The next 
conclusion is as obvious as the first: if they do not see them, do 
such values actually exist? And youth is too honest intel- 
lectually to be content with anything short of convincing 
answers to his queries. | 

There is much in the churches themselves that gives pause 
to youth in its endeavor to find itself religiously and to clarify 
its own thinking. The following weak points in our religious 
organizations are pointed out by thoughtful and critical 
adolescents: denominationalism, with its bigotries and ugli- 
ness; creedal controversies, such as the Modernist-Funda- 
mentalist disputations; poor or mediocre preaching, which 
cannot inspire and does not help; general aloofness from life 
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and its everyday problems, which is unpardonable in an institu- 
tion designed to bring mankind into intimate contact with his 
Maker; the tendency of not a few clergymen to ‘preach at’ 
their hearers, a thing which adolescents of all people in the 
world resent vigorously; and narrow and bigoted interpreta- 
tions, which limit God and debase man. Young people 
are keen to detect insincerity or hypocrisy or pettiness in 
any form, and any religious institution that is guilty of 
trifling with the verities of life or of neglecting them forfeits 
much of youth’s confidence and allegiance. It is the testi- 
mony of many young people that the younger clergymen 
understand them better than do the older ones; this is alleged 
to be true partly because the former are themselves nearer the 
age of adolescence, and in part because they are too young and 
inexperienced to have learned prudence and professionalism 
from their superiors. 

Shortcomings in human character and ideals. But it is not 
only the churches as institutions that create in thoughtful 
young adolescents a state of uncertainty and irresolution con- 
cerning the power and efficacy of religion. Casting its eyes 
over the social and moral achievements of the present age, 
youth is compelled to be dubious and skeptical also about the 
motivating forces within the human breast that have brought 
these conditions to pass, and to question somewhat the failure 
of twenty centuries to prevent such a culmination. Youth 
beholds the failure of the public opinion of Christendom to 
outlaw war, or indeed to propagate an invincible popular 
ambition to do so,‘ and it wonders why the peace and friendli- 


t As evidence of the disinclination of various nations of the world to outlaw 
war, thoughtful youth are pointing to the estimate that in 1936 the world will 
spend between five and seven billions of dollars for armaments. ‘The following 
_ table gives, in round numbers, the unbelievable amounts of money expended by 

leading nations for national defense in two nominally ‘peace-time’ years, 1913 
and 1930: 
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ness that the Founder of Christianity taught have not been 
adopted by His followers as worthy and imperishable objec- 
tives; it observes corruption and dishonesty in business, in 
politics, and in government, and it reflects wonderingly that the 
golden rule which He enunciated has not been made the basal 
and elemental principle of Christian ethics; it notes the in- 
justice and the cupidity of man, and it tries vainly to recon- 
cile these attitudes with the precepts which bid him to ‘do 
mercy, love justice and walk humbly with God’; it remarks the 
inconstancy and double standards of men and women, and it 
cannot but inquire skeptically whether that Beatitude con- 
cerning the pure in heart can ever be actually realized among 
human kind; it becomes uncomfortably aware of the prevalence 
of racial prejudice and of exaggerated group consciousness, and 
it recalls in contrast the essentially Christian teaching of the 
common brotherhood of man; it remarks the lust after pleasure, 
riches, influence, ease, and it is unable to reconcile with these 
things those primal principles of religion which instruct man 
to seek first the kingdom of God and His righteousness; it 
detects a spirit of intense nationalism and isolation among the 
nations that have subscribed outwardly at least to Christian 
ethics, and it is at considerable loss to explain this aloofness in 
the light of the preachment to go into all the world and carry 


Total Expenditure for National Defense 
(Army, Navy, Air) 


Per cent 


Country of Increase 
IQI3 1930 

Great Britain........ $375,000,000 $535,000,000 42 
Frances hs tanto. ese 348,000,000 455,000,000 30 
Realyes, Ash aoe es 179,000,000 258,000,000 4A 
Japan 95,000,000 2.3 2,000,000 142 
Russia vie eee 447,000,000 579,000,000 30 

Re 244,000,000 727,000,000 197 


These figures are those published by the National Council for Prevention of War, 
which estimates that the World War cost the United States to June 30, 1934, 
exclusive of loans to the Allied Governments, $41,765,000,000. 
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Christian ideals and standards; it reads of crimes, holdups, 
kidnapings, and the machinations of the underworld gangsters 
and racketeers, and of the supine indifference of the populace 
to these evils, and it reflects sadly that only righteousness can 
exalt a nation. Alas for the idealism of youth! It sees so 
much that is low and sordid and mean, so much that is con- 
temptible and unworthy, that it is hard put to it indeed, on the 
one hand to preserve its idealism, and on the other to cherish 
a belief in the ultimate efficacy of religion to transform and 
ennoble character." 
~ Religious attitudes and conceptions of youth today. Youth 
is essentially religious in every age, and the present is no excep- 
tion. Inasmuch, however, as youth possesses a somewhat 
broader outlook upon life today than it did yesterday, and is 
actuated by greater intellectual honesty, and since youth is 
endowed with a new spirit of adventuring into things sacred as 
well as into things profane, it is comprehensible that the tradi- 
tional and the accepted are inadequate to satisfy this yearning 
after the ultimate and the universal. Such being the case, 
their elders will do well to refrain from dubbing adolescents 
irreligious, and will grant them freedom in their quest after 
new interpretations. The adult mind is closed and impervious, 
and not only clings tenaciously to the thought systems which 
it has built up, but is highly intolerant of new departures and 
new conceptions. Conversely, the adolescent intellect is un- 
harassed by precedent and unbiased in its judgments; conse- 
quently it alone is in position to propound new notions of 
t Still, in the opinion of W. E. Myers (cf. “Youth Has a Chance,” Journal of 
the National Education Association, 28, no. 7, 1934), the older generation is not 
entirely to blame for the impasse of modern world civilization. Those now in the 
saddle of affairs did not enjoy the educational opportunities which are offered 
young people today; hence they are by training and preparation incompetent 
perhaps to do better than they have done and are doing. Youth today is the 


first generation that has really ever had opportunity through education to salvage 
society. Youth has a chance! 
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religious values and forms and to practice them unrestrictedly. 

It is true, some young people like very much to cause a flutter 
among their friends by pretending disbelief and radicalism in 
things religious. At heart, however, they are likely to feel 
quite otherwise, and may even be using an assumed radicalism 
to cover up their deeper thoughts. In the main, they are far 
from being unreligious or irreligious. 

Renunciation of dogmas, superstitions and fiats. Being 
strongly independent in its thinking, the adolescent mind of 
today finds itself increasingly unwilling to accept dogmas and 
artificial precepts that take their origin in superstitions and fiats. 
Possessed of a logical mind and strong respect for its function- 
ing, youth proclaims itself as unalterably in search after sound 
and logical principles upon which to build its faith. Tenets 
and credos that are hoary with tradition and made sacred by 
the acquiescence of dozens of generations must be brought 
under examination by the critical mind of youth. Nor does 
this passion to arrive at logical principles imply that youth 
is unwilling to accept on faith everything that reason and 
objectivism cannot substantiate. Youth is quite aware of the 
fact that there are heights and depths in religious adventuring 
that cannot be sounded by the methods of scientific investiga- 
tion; that faith is, in other words, a thing apart from and 
transcendent to reason. Notwithstanding this, youth detects 
much in the practice of religion that is formalistic, dogmatic, 
and extraneous, and it would strip off these outer husks of faith 
in order the better to arrive at the heart of truth. 

In this connection, there is manifest a growing conviction 
among huge numbers of young people that creeds and sectarian- 
ism and denominationalism must be largely done away with, 


* With the achievement, in 1934, of fusion of the Reformed Church in the 
United States and the Evangelical Synod of North America, there had been 
accomplished within the preceding twenty-eight years eleven unions among 
denominations in the United States. Notable among these were: Free Baptists 
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and that in their place should be developed a universal 
Christianity which requires its adherents to subscribe to but 
two simple articles of faith: love of God and love of their 
fellow-men; these two devotions they assume to epitomize the 
teachings of Christ, and all things else to be extraneous and 
accidental and ecclesiastical. Youth sees the trappings and 
accouterments that generations of active denominationalism 
and sectarianism have thrown about the simple righteousness 
that the great Founder preached and exemplified in His own 
life, and rebels at it all. It sees the danger of faith’s becoming 
increasingly theological and ecclesiastical in its emphasis and 
interpretation, and hence unattractive and unacceptable to the 
rank and file of thoughtful people. 

The following report, written by a young graduate, expresses 
excellently this general point of view among growing numbers 
of the more thoughtful students: 


I entertained no doubts of a serious nature regarding the 
existence of a Supreme Being until my sophomore year in 
college. At that time, I had for a roommate a girl who was 
deeply religious, but in a very narrow and bigoted sense. She 
took it upon herself to tell me I was not really religious because 
I did not read the Bible every night, and did not kneel down by 
my bed and pray to a God who sat on a throne in the sky and 
dispensed excellent marks to students who prayed regularly! 


and Northern Baptists; Congregational and Christian; Calvinistic Methodists 
and the Presbyterian Church in the United States of America. Early reuniting 
of the Methodist Episcopal Church and the Methodist Church South is pre- 
dicted. In 1925, the Congregationalists, Methodists, and Presbyterians in 
Canada united. In 1932, the three bodies of Methodists in Great Britain did 
likewise. The American Yearbook for 1933 (p. 635) says: ‘‘ There were [during 
1933] some few signs that the intense sectarianism of 1932, and before, was 
yielding slightly to the measure of the need for co-operative spiritual defense 
against secularism.’’ While one might welcome more eagerly a movement 
toward union which was in the nature of an aggressive advance of the spiritual 
forces rather than a marshaling of them for defensive tactics, it is gratifying 
to know that there is definite movement in this direction. 
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(Sic!) My roommate was still further scandalized at me be- 
cause I did not feel constrained to go to church every Sunday, 
and because occasionally I went to the ‘movies’ or played 
bridge on a Sunday evening. She rebuked me continually, and 
was equally outspoken at some of my friends who smoked, 
insisting that any woman who indulged in this evil practice 
would be eternally damned. Personally, I felt rather indifferent 
toward the subject of women’s smoking, and, anyway, I did not 
believe in a hell. For the time being, I forgot the religious 
training I had received from my earlier Sunday School teachers 
and from my parents. If religion was chiefly interested in 
trivialities, such as getting high marks and not playing cards or 
going to a ‘movie’ on Sunday, then I would have none of it. 
For more than a year I remained in this state of semi-hostility. 
True, I attended chapel services regularly, although it was not 
compulsory, but this was principally because I enjoyed hear- 
ing the president of our college discuss international relations 
and national affairs. When I was at home, I went to church 
with my parents, cursing myself inwardly the while for being 
a hypocrite. 

After my unhappy experience with my roommate, I did no 
honest thinking about religion until my senior year,when I decided 
to elect a course in comparative religions. To be sure, I had 
participated in several all-night discussions with my friends, 
when we thought we were talking about religion with open 
minds. ‘The professor introduced his course with a considera- 
tion of the values which underlie religion. Primitive men 
feared natural phenomena and sought to appease the gods by 
sacrifices, rites, and ceremonies. Civilized men realize that the 
essential meaning of life is to be found in devotion to certain 
values such as goodness, truth, beauty. The higher types of 
Hinduism, Buddhism, and Christianity are basically concerned 
with these values and attempt to make them a telling force in 
human life. He suggested also that certain aesthetic experi- 
ences, such as the enjoyment of good books or the appreciation 
of art and music, or the thrill of seeing some noble deed per- 
formed, and similar experiences, were all religious experiences. 
Then, after all, mere reading of the Bible, going to church, and 
uttering verbal prayers did not constitute the whole of religion, 
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although they might be a part of it. Once I was on the right 
track again, it was an easy step back to a Supreme Being. 
Religion for me began to take on new meaning, and I began to 
experience pity for my former roommate, wishing that she might 
enlarge her religious outlook and make her faith more beautiful 
and rich. Religion has become a very vital thing to me, and 
inseparably a part of that great adventure we call life. From 
my own experience, I am strongly of the opinion that people 
who have a narrow and smug religion do tremendous harm to 
the religious attitudes of the younger generation. If they find 
solace and content in their conceptions, well and good; but let 
them not strive to bend everybody to their particular views. 
We are all seeking ultimately the same goals, and each has the 
privilege of choosing his pathway toward them. Religion must 
be tentative and experimental, while at the same time holding 
to certain eternal and unchanging ideals. 


Religion and the cosmopolitan nature of youth. One of the 
most striking tokens of the growing disbelief in creedalistic and 
sectarian schisms that erect barriers of faith between people 
on every hand, and inspire dislike and distrust rather than 
confidence and love among them, is to be seen in youth’s own 
strongly cosmopolitan nature and sympathies. There is 
nothing more inspiring and prophetic of a new day in faith than 
for an associate of youth, as the author of this volume is, to 
observe that friendships and cameraderies of the warmest sort 
are formed by young people for one another without apparent 
thought of diversities in their religious faiths and their earlier 
training. Bosom friends are welcomed with open arms pretty 
largely on the basis of genuineness and worth and good fellow- 
ship. Variations in religious backgrounds are taken for granted 
as inevitable, but these are not only not permitted to stand in 
the way of mutual friendships, but became frequently the point 
of departure for much speculation concerning the real under- 
lying essentials of any and all religious experience and 
faith. 


be 
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Sectarianism and bigotry cannot stand the clear and search- 
ing thinking which youth is everywhere devoting to the founda- 
tions of its faith, and if anything that approaches a universal 
religion, stripped of all formalisms and ecclesiasticisms and 
Phariseeisms, is ever to be achieved among men, it will be in 
considerable part as a consequence of the determined and 
sincere soul-searching that hordes of youth in our schools and 
colleges, in common with ever increasing numbers of adult 
religionists, are committed to. 

Scorn of sham and pretense. A striking characteristic of 
the adolescent mind as it contemplates the religious domain 
is its complete and cordial contempt for sham and insincerity 
in any life relationship, and particularly where religious 
activities are concerned. Youth demands an absence of 
pretense and affectation, and insists upon whole-hearted 
sincerity. Those who indicate by their lives or their works 
that the religion they profess does not reach far beneath the 
surface, exerting only the mildest form of influence over their 
behavior and deeds, are not only regarded with a cynical con- 
tempt by young people who are striving to search out the 
good and acceptable way, but are themselves, in some degree 
at least, responsible for the doubts and skepticism that obsess 
youth. 

Youth seeks a religion that will function in all the myriad 
situations that confront young people, whether it be in church, 
in school, in the amusement hall, in the social group, or else- 
where. It protests that no worthy religious consciousness 
will surround one with prohibitions and restrictions, nor will 
it interfere with the indulgence in any form of harmless or 
innocent pleasure or relaxation that may be agreeable. True 
religion, it affirms, is a thing of the heart, a point of view, 
a philosophy of life, and as such can and should be permitted 
to contribute much to everyday living and working and play- 
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ing. Faith has no business to paint life in drab colors, nor to 
restrain it in austerity and in asceticism, nor to limit it with 
prohibitions and negations, nor yet to stamp those who possess 
it in the same stern mold. 

Faith for today’s youth must rather paint in cheerful, 
roseate hues, must grant freedom for the fullest possible living, 
and must be deepened through progressive individual experi- 
mentation. Surely, if religion is efficacious, then wherever 
one may go, whatever he may do, with whomsoever he may 
associate, he may be trusted to do no violence to his faith. 
What though outwardly he may be lacking in deference and 
homage to those external forms which were — and are — by 
many deemed to be the earmarks of the religious individual? 
Youth’s religion is of the heart, and as such it is rather an 
inward prompter than an external monitor. 

Externality and glib conformity to the conventional teach- 
ing of the Sunday Schools, as evidenced in memory work, in 
rituals and in catechisms, are quite likely to satisfy the pubes- 
cent; but with the coming of the middle teens, these things no 
longer suffice. The mind is unshackled from the indifference 
and passivity that marked its earlier development in the child- 
hood and preadolescent years, and turns itself in full energy 
upon the logical contemplation of the religious concepts which 
it has already partially builded, with the determination to 
re-examine them in the light of ever-broadening knowledge and 
experience, and perchance to recast them in the glow of logic 
and reason. 

Conversion. Like Saul of Tarsus, some individuals un- 
questionably experience a sudden inflow of religious feeling, 
accompanied usually with strong emotion and bringing into 
the life of the recipient a new commitment to the religious 
way. Other individuals can point to no such illuminating 
experience which overwhelmed them and transformed their 
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lives... Conservative older people are extremely apt to hold 
to the conviction that unless and until one does have some such 
powerful conversion experience he must remain outside the 
fold of religion. This conviction, whenever it is expressed 
categorically by parents, religious teachers, and by ministers, 
not infrequently makes the young would-be religionist ex- 
tremely wretched and unhappy, for he cannot identify any 
single, marked experience of religious fervor and conviction. 
Never having strayed from the paths of goodness, he has of 
course never known the inflow of joy when he returned to them. 

Daphne, a fifteen-year-old high-school girl, typifies well this 
unhappy frame of mind and the circumstances which so 
commonly condition it. She is greatly perturbed about her 
religion. In Sunday School she has been taught that before 
one may hope to go to heaven he must be born again. She is 
a clergyman’s daughter, and her father has explained this to 
her as requiring a ‘changejof heart.’ This, however, does not 
solve the girl’s problems. ‘“‘If,’’ she asked her teacher, ‘‘I live 
as I have always done the best kind of life I know, doing what 
I ought to do and having nothing to regret, nor any twinges 
of conscience, how can I be born again, and how can I have 
a change of heart?”’ Daphne appears to have grown up 
beautifully in tune with the Infinite, but now she is beginning 
to wonder whether she has any faith and whether she is a 


‘ Earlier writers (e.g., E. D. Starbuck, The Psychology of Religion, 1899, and 
G. A. Coe, The Spiritual Life, 1900) were of the opinion that conversions occur 
almost exclusively during the years of adolescence, with practically none after 
twenty yearsofage. E.T. Clark, however (The Psychology of Religious Awaken- 
img, 1929) concluded more recently, from a survey of 2000 college students, that 
sudden conversion occurred in but 6.7 per cent of all the subjects. As G. and 
L. B. Murphy say in commenting upon Clark’s results (Experimental Social 
Psychology, 1931, pp. 427-28), “The ‘religious education movement’ with its 
emphasis upon the gradual introduction of the child into the religious group, and, 
on the other hand, the decline of hell-fire theology, have lowered the age of the - 
religious decision, and have so altered its character that the term ‘conversion’ 
seems scarcely applicable at all.” 
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religious girl. Certainly, she can point to no definite ‘change’ 
in her life. She is greatly worried over this matter, and refuses 
to join the church because she doubts that she is religious. 

Still other young people, however, experience conversion 
very vividly and overwhelmingly, as did this eighteen-year- 
old college sophomore: 


I began attending Sunday School at about the age of eight, 
but as the church was some five miles away from my home 
attendance was sporadic at best. I remember what a horror 
I had of sitting still through the church hour and listening to the 
sermon. I used to develop a headache or some other ill to make 
escape possible. From the time I was about ten until the sum- 
mer before I entered high school, I went almost never either to 
church or to Sunday School. During that period my family 
moved into town, within easy walking distance of the church, 
but I still had no interest in church attendance, preferring to 
read or sleep all Sunday morning. And then, one night, some- 
thing happened. I have never forgotten the experience, and 
never shall. I had gone to bed as usual, prayerless and un- 
thoughtful of God. For a few minutes I lay awake, thinking 
of various small matters. Then, suddenly, it seemed as if 
somebody was speaking to me, and I found myself kneeling in 
prayer for the first time in more than five years. From that 
moment I have had a very warm and realistic experience of God. 
The next Sunday, I went to church, and continued to go regu- 
larly. By spring, I was teaching a Sunday School class, and the 
summer after my freshman year I became a member of the 
church. I am not a ‘Puritan,’ and I do not accept many of 
the petty rules of the church. I believe one’s religion should be 
a happy one, and certainly mine has made me wondrously 
happy. It has brought me a feeling of calm and peace that 
makes life most fascinating. No doubts have ever assailed it, 
although I am continually revamping and recasting it, as it 
were, with more experience and especially with more higher 
education. Iam convinced of the existence of God, and that all 
things could easily be made to work together for good if only 
we poor mortals were wise enough to patch together all the 
evidence. 
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Summary. Appearing to believe that the manifestation of 
a joy in living and the in-dwelling of a religious consciousness 
and faith are incompatible, many critics of youth affirm that 
modern young people are irreligious. Noting also that they 
depart widely from the participation in church activities that 
characterized a former generation of youth, these critics find 
further substantiation for their fears. Of the two points of 
view regarding the religious life, the conservative and the 
liberal, youth is inclined somewhat naturally to subscribe to 
the latter, conceiving faith to be an internal rather than an 
external matter. Inadequate religious foundations laid in 
early Sunday School teaching, and the disturbing influence 
which the subsequent study of science brings to bear upon 
those faulty conceptions are two prominent causes for the 
religious doubts and misgivings that trouble the more thought- 
ful adolescents, and particularly those of them who go on to 
secondary and higher schools. Other incentives to skepticism 
include the teachings of naturalistic systems of philosophy and 
those of the mechanistic systems of psychology. Readjust- 
ment to faith after a period of misgiving frequently comes 
about, although a lifelong agnosticism may ensue. The 
churches themselves, with their denominationalisms and their 
varying creeds and tenets, do not always invite youth’s 
allegiance. The failure of two thousand years of Christian 
philosophy and ethics to transform perceptibly the people of 
the world is likewise a discouraging contemplation for young 
people. In the main, youth inclines toward the experimental 
in religion. It disdains superstition and fiat and artifice; it 
is militant against theological disputation and narrowness; it 
abhors pretense and insincerity. More than anything else, it 
seeks a religion that can ennoble and enrich life in all its phases 
and under all conditions. Instead of conceiving it as in- 
hibitory in its mandates, it regards true religion as positive, 
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dynamic, rational. Sudden conversions, while dramatic in 
nature and genuinely transforming in power, are by no means 
essential accompaniments of the dawn of religious conscious- 
ness in a young person. Only those who have wandered from 
the good life experience the keenness of the joy of its resump- 
tion. ' 


SUPPLEMENTARY PROBLEMS FOR SPECIAL STUDY 


. Present evidence to indicate that as one grows older he tends 


to idealize much of his own early life-experience of every type. 


. Cite any imputations or allegations that you may have heard 


which tend to call into question either the potentialities of 
modern young people for genuine religious experience or their 
interest in the religious life. 


. Endeavor to secure from some older person an honest and 


frank opinion concerning the nature of the motives which led 
him as a youth to attend or not to attend church. 


. Enumerate as many as you are able of the activities and 


appointments of up-to-date churches calculated to attract 
young people to them and to hold their interest in them. 


. Is it likely that religion needs both liberals and conservatives, 


as appears to be the case with politics, in order to achieve 
most? Explain. 


. What evidence of a personal nature or otherwise can you 


adduce in confirmation of the point of view expressed in the 
text that the limited conceptions which are commonly pre- 
sented to children in our Sunday Schools become later on 
serious obstacles to continued faith? 


. If the early Sunday School lessons were to introduce children 


to the wider conceptions of God and the created order, need 
they ever become later victims of religious doubt and conflict? 
Show that there is no essential conflict between science and 
religion. What considerations have been responsible for the 
growth of such conflict? 

Are you acquainted with any young people who, as they have 
gone on to school and college, have experienced sharp set- 
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backs to their religious faith? Do you know any of these 
cases well enough to venture to assign the reason or reasons 
for the resulting doubts? 

Do some investigation into the theories of the systems of 
philosophy and of psychology mentioned in the text. Con- 
trast with these points of view the opposing theories of eases 
other schools. 


Write out a frank and faithful account of the genesis and 
development of your own religious attitudes from childhood 
up to the present time. 


Suggest obvious influences which two thousand years of the 
Christian religion have exerted over the western world. Do 
not these, impartially weighed, more than counteract the 
shortcomings in human character and ideals of the race 
mentioned in the text? 


Is it conceivable that religion will ever be stripped of its 
contrasting and varying creeds and points of view? Is it 
desirable that it ever should be? | 
Consult available statistics to indicate the typical age of 
conversion. 
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CHAPTER XIII 


ORGANIZING THE COMMUNITY FOR 
ADOLESCENT WELFARE 


Case-studies. (Evolution of a gang.) The gang of which 
Joe and Bill are members seems to have come together when 
the six or eight boys comprising it were about eleven years of 
age. The first meeting-place was merely an open space in 
a wood, completely surrounded by pine trees. The ground was 
thickly carpeted with pine needles, and hence made an ideal 
place in which to congregate indolently after vigorous games of 
the afternoon were ended. Such an exposed site, however, 
proved to be a very unattractive resort for winter; consequently 
the basement in the home of Joe and Bill was requisitioned — 
or a portion of it — and in this warm and tolerably secluded 
spot the boys continued to hold their meetings. They seemed 
to be particularly interested in boxing-matches, for most of the 
space in their end of the cellar was roped off into a ring, whence 
issued many an encouraging and many a derisive yell in the 
course of the long winter afternoons after school. The chief 
objection which the boys found to their winter habitat was the 
fact that in order to reach its seclusion they were obliged to 
troop through the kitchen and dining-room to get to the only 
available entrance to the basement. The next headquarters 
they chose was a fork in a gigantic oak tree in another part of 
the wood. On this natural if somewhat elevated foundation, 
the boys erected a house, covered it with tarred paper, warmed 
it with a small sheet-iron stove, and lighted it with a kerosene 
lamp. Entrance was had by means of a ladder made of rope, 
which could be conveniently pulled up when the last gangster 
had swayingly mounted it. After the termination of their 
period of tree-dwelling, the boys resolved upon the construction 
of a hut on a secluded piece of land surrounding a pond. In 
a surprisingly short time the eyes of any chance woodsman who 
passed that way would have been greeted with a rude shack, 
some eight feet square and six feet high, and covered with 
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a slanting roof from which protruded an old and rusted piece of 
stovepipe. Within, if one had dared intrude, he would have 
found a dirt floor, with two or three bits of canvas for rugs, the 
old stove requisitioned from the tree, several boxes, a table, 
two or three broken chairs, and a sputtering kerosene lamp 
dangling dangerously from the roof. Within a year, however, 
the hut became too small to suit, and the boys proceeded to 
enlarge it by building an upper story! A dumb-waiter and two 
bunks were installed, as was also a door which led only into 
space, for no piazza or balcony was ever planned. For wall- 
paper, each boy wrote to a different mail-order house, request- 
ing a catalogue of wallpaper samples, and from these ill- 
assorted patterns they covered the walls. Chairs, table, lamp 
and shades were added to the upper room, access to which from 
below was made by a ladder through a trapdoor. The entire 
building was covered on the outside with red roofing-paper, and 
to top all a large sign: THE RITZ, done in gold leaf on black, 
was suspended from the second floor. This hang-out remained 
a very popular and satisfying place until the boys were through 
high school, when their interest changed from shacks to more 
elaborate and better-constructed cabins. (By E. D.) 


Chandler (16). Chandler was a rather quiet boy, spending 
much of his spare, time either in reading or merely staring into 
space, dreaming. His home life was happy and interesting 
enough, but he seemed not to take much pleasure in it. He 
enjoyed reading ‘Wild Westerns,’ and he rarely missed a 
‘movie’ in which adventure tales were featured. His parents, 
believing he was passing through a ‘movie-struck’ stage, paid 
little attention to his absorption in adventure tales from the 
screen and from stories. In his school work, Chandler was 
decidedly poor. He did his lesson only half-heartedly, and was 
never very attentive in the classroom. He cared little for boyish 
activities and had but one or two friends, of whom George was 
his closest chum. Finally, aggravated by the lure of the ‘wild 
West’ which the ‘movies’ and paper-back novels painted for 
him in bizarre and extravagant hues, Chandler induced George 
to run away with him to seek their fortunes in Arizona. 
Alarmed at the failure of the two boys to return to their homes 
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by late evening of the day in which they disappeared, the 
frantic parents instituted a searching party of relatives and 
neighbors who scoured the country for several miles around. 
By midnight a cold, penetrating rain had set in, hampering 
considerably the efforts of the searchers. In the gray dawn of 
morning some of the party came upon Chandler and George, 
huddled beneath a tree in a wood some twelve miles from their 
home. They were soaked through and shivering, but still 
held high hopes of reaching Arizona. By mid-morning they 
were restored to their parents. Chandler, however, from the 
exposure which he had undergone, fell ill with pneumonia, and 
when he recovered from it his heart was found to have been left 
weakened seriously. In the three years that have ensued, 
Chandler has continued in poor health and has been unable to 
attend school. He is likely to remain a semi-invalid. (By 
A. A.) 


(Reminiscence of a college sophomore.) During our early 
teens, my friends and I spent much of our time in group ac- 
tivities. We were fortunate in having, on our premises, a 
large barn which had been converted into a garage, leaving the 
upper floor unused save for the storage of old furniture and 
empty packing-boxes. This offered excellent quarters, of 
course, for a club house. Using boxes, burlap bags, and dilapi- 
dated bamboo screening, we partitioned off the upper story 
into two rooms, one for the girls and one for the boys. My 
brothers and their chums furnished their side of the loft with 
old chairs, a book-case, and a table and couch. My sister and 
our girl friends and I spent many exciting hours making 
curtains, table-covers and rugs to furnish our side. Club 
meetings in both rooms were extremely irregular, both in time 
and in procedure. I cannot recall that we accomplished any- 
thing definite or constructive. The principal activities of either 
gang consisted in spying on the other. We took uncommon 
delight in originating secret names or initials for our clubs. 
These appellations were subject to change over night if someone 
was clever enough to conceive some new and more appealing 
epithet. At one time the boys called their outfit the K. K. K. 
K.’s, announcing the fact on a poster tacked on the outside of the 
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door and appropriately illumined with a terrifying drawing of 
a skull and cross-bones. Both societies had secret passwords 
and rituals. Most of the time outside of meetings was devoted 
to efforts to induce the members of the other gang to divulge 
some of their secrets. It happened occasionally that both 
groups held meetings simultaneously. When this was the case, 
there was much subdued excitement, everyone speaking in 
whispers or else actually writing down his observations so that 
the listening ‘enemy’ might hear nothing. Finally, the strain 
of secrecy becoming too great, we girls established another club 
house in another available barn, where we were safe from eaves- 
dropping. Here we read, sewed, and held tea-parties to our 
hearts’ content. Developing considerable interest in cooking 
as a result of some school attention to home arts, we experi- 
mented elaborately with such utensils and ingredients as we 
had: usually nothing more than a few battered tins, sugar, 
water, bread, jelly, and occasionally milk. The ‘candy’ con- 
cocted by boiling sugar, water, and jelly over our ‘Sterno set’ 
seemed as delicious to us as the finest product of the confec- 
tioner’s art. I do not recall that our two gangs lasted much 
beyond the second year in high school. (By H. W.) 


Hascom (18). Hascom was always a troublesome boy, 
causing many disturbances in the schoolroom and on the play- 
ground. At first, his teachers did not appear to consider his 
actions to be anything more than the pranks of an active-minded 
boy, and took no drastic steps. After a time, however, Hascom 
got beyond the teacher’s control and became a great nuisance 
and mischief-maker. His first serious difficulty came when, 
contrary to rules which forbade children to play in the school 
yards after school hours, Hascom one afternoon induced some 
other boys to invade the yard to play baseball after everybody 
else had left. Several windows were broken, whether by 
accident or design is not known. Next morning Hascom was 
summoned by the principal to the office, where he was lectured 
roundly for his misbehavior; subsequently he was made public 
example of before the entire school. These extreme measures 
were of no avail, however, for within a fortnight Hascom had 
repeated his offense, and was by the principal turned over to the 
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police, who threatened him with dire consequences if his con- 
duct did not shortly improve. About a month later he and 
another boy broke into a playground community house and 
stole a quantity of athletic equipment. For this act, Hascom 
was placed on probation. Even this did not deter him, for 
before his year of probation was up he was found guilty of 
breaking into a grocery-store and stealing tobacco, cigarettes, 
and candy, after holding up the proprietor and securing money 
from his till. Hascom has been in jail for two years, and still — 
has time to serve. (By N. M.) 


Bradford (19). Bradford has always had difficulty in school. 
Even in the grades, he was slow to learn and quick to seize upon 
opportunities for mischief. His teachers nicknamed him 
‘Peck’s Bad Boy.’ He came from an unusually fine family, 
his mother being cultured and home-loving and his father re- 
spected by everybody in the community. A graduate of a 
noted eastern college, the father hoped that Bradford might 
follow in his footsteps and go likewise to college. Finding that 
his son was not doing well in the large city school which he 
attended, he determined to send him to a smaller private school, 
where he might have more individual instruction. The two 
years he spent there were difficult, trying ones for everybody 
concerned, but at the end of them Bradford was permitted to 
enter high school. After a few weeks he transferred to a dif- 
ferent school, finding himself still as maladjusted as he had been 
in the grades. Within a month, however, he fled in desperation 
from the new school, and ran away to his grandfather’s home 
in a smaller town near-by, where he had spent many a happy, 
care-free summer vacation. Discouraged and displeased, his 
father went after him. When questioned as to why he had run 
away, Bradford admitted that he just didn’t know what to do 
with himself, and that he could not stand high school another 
day. Finally, he agreed to try trade school. There he stayed 
for a year, studying printing. Following that experience, he 
returned to high school, where he languished through another 
year. At length, through the influence of his father, he was 
_ given a position in an office, where he shortly became intensely 
interested in the business. The manager encouraged him, and 
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he enrolled in night high school from which in three years he 
received a certificate equivalent to a high-school diploma. 
Bradford is now taking a business administration course, in 
night school, and appears to be ambitious to succeed. (By 
HeC)) 


Youth’s craving for effortless amusement. Before attempt- 
ing to analyze the types of reorganization needful to promote 
the welfare of the youthful element in our communities, we 
may well pause to enumerate certain widespread adult com- 
plaints regarding the attitudes of young people of the high- 
school age. It is a common observation of many older leaders 
of youth that the latter desire to be amused, without being 
themselves willing to pay the price in real effort. They are 
eager for good times, but are not anxious to plan and oversee 
the details necessary to bring them to pass. They do not 
react aggressively to opportunities given them for self-expres- 
sion and self-activity. Honest and methodical work in ad- 
vancing the numerous essential details of a projected event can 
rarely be expected of them. They are thrilled with the pros- 
pect of acting in a play, or participating in a carnival, or 
going on a picnic, or attending a dance; but they will not readily 
devote themselves to studying a part, or attending systematic 
rehearsals, or gathering properties, or setting up booths, or 
clearing away the debris from a grove, or washing the dishes 
after a ‘spread,’ or decorating a hall. These humdrum and 
uninteresting particulars must be cared for by some long- 
suffering adult leader or counselor. This expectation of reap- 
ing without sowing can be observed to obtain very widely 
among the rising generation, and especially at the high-school 
level. The relatively few of them who are conscientious, and 
who expect to go through a period of uninteresting preparation 
before the culmination of the plans for a social good time can 
be realized, are in sharp contrast with the rank and file, who 
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will not tie themselves down to the minutiae, nor abandon the 
aimless ‘lark’ or companionship or chance cavorting of the 
moment, in the interest of insuring the success of some definite 
future event." 

It is this disconcerting aimlessness and irresponsibility of 
the adolescent group generally that makes it so difficult to 
enlist competent adult leaders in the directing or co-ordinating 
of the activities of young people in the community and in the 
various organizations of the community — church, school, and 
club, alike. It is hardly to be expected that mature men and 
women of affairs, who are possessed of the qualities of good 
leadership, will devote their time and energies to the guidance 
and counseling of thoughtless and mentally distracted younger 
persons who react to their best efforts with a casual and jaunty 
serenity of manner that betokens half-hearted and irresponsible 
subsequent commitment to the project under way. Many 
a projected dramatic presentation, for example, has ‘fallen 
down’ in the last act or sooner, and the resistance of many 
a coach has been worn down to the breaking-point by the 
mere circumstance that the youthful interpreters of the 
dramatis personae have taken their réles lightly and have 
skimped shamefully in the time and application devoted to 
their parts. - And many a social affair has meant for the adult 
adviser and the few faithful young leaders needless and long 
hours of clearing away, washing, cleaning, and so forth, which 
the thoughtless haste and eagerness of the rank and file to 
resume their omnipresent dancing, or to indulge themselves 
in the indolent ease so satisfying to them, has thrust upon their 
patient shoulders. This self-adopted immunity from the 
burden of details and minutiae is possibly one of the most 


t But cf. the following for a defense of youth of today, as voiced by themselves: 
G. M. Wiley, et al., ““The Needs of American Adolescent Youth,” Sixth Year- 
book, Department of Superintendence, National Education Association (1928), 
Pp. 22-34. 
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widely heralded criticisms made of modern young people. 
Youth deficient in perseverance. A second shortcoming 
commonly and justly complained of in the rising generation 
is its disconcerting restlessness and lack of stick-to-it-iveness. 
Youth’s general attitude is well expressed in the pointed slang 
phrase of ‘going places and doing things!’ They are, however, 
highly unstable in the places to which they go and the things 
which they do on the way or when they arrive. ‘Going places 
and doing things’ often means for a group of young persons 
merely careening about the countryside in a speeding auto-— 
mobile, or hanging around a pool-room or dance-hall, or carry- 
ing on a ‘fast’ flirtation, or otherwise giving full rein to their 
emotions. They are apt to lack the stamina to ‘put over’ what 
they undertake. Many a young fellow just out of high school 
finds a job, holds it for a few days or weeks, and then for one 
reason or another gives it up. Maybe it is too hard; maybe 
there is no future in it; maybe it doesn’t pay enough; maybe 
some other job looks more attractive; maybe it is too taxing, 
or confining, or tiring. A second job may prove no more 
attractive nor be held any longer than the first; at least, it will 
be different, and in that reflection lies saving grace. The nerv- 
ous and impatient smoking of packets of cigarettes is cited 
as perhaps as good an indication as anything could be of the 
fundamental restlessness and instability of young people. 
Almost universally they have the fidgets, and react to life 
with much vacillation and mutability; they tend to work in 
spasmodic jerks rather than with uniform application; they 
are erratic and capricious in their tastes and in their deeds, 
and touch-and-go in their interests and avocations. They 
dabble and dawdle; they demur at responsibility and com- 
promise with ambition; they are impulsive and fortuitous. 
Youth covets popularity and approval. If the rank and file 
of young people of the present generation fear one thing more 
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than any other, it is the prospect of being thought ‘high-biow’ 
or ‘high-hat.” They appear to long above all else to be medi- 
-ocre, indistinguishable from the mass. The very identity of 
their sport-clothes, of their beach-pajamas, of their make-up, 
of their coiffure and toilette —all testify eloquently to this 
passion for the mode. To be popular, approved by the 
‘bunch,’ a ‘good fellow,’ a ‘good sport,’ a ‘real scout,’ is almost 
a religion with them. They think, feel, and act after the 
stereotyped pattern, and any non-conformist among them who 
departs strikingly from the norm becomes forthwith an outcast 
so far as social companionship and good-fellowship are con- 
cerned. ‘This passion dominates their recreation, their type of 
reading, their conversation, their ambition, and their culture.” 

The most reprehensible aspect of this uniformity of young 
adolescent behavior is the circumstance that by being thus 
limited in their interests and activities they inevitably miss 
much that is best and most satisfying in potential human ex- 
perience. Instead of becoming more and more individualists, 
with their own characteristic likes, dislikes, and appreciations, 
they become more and more like the uninteresting mass. 
Language and conversational forms become insipid and color- 
less; reading matter degenerates into the ‘popular’ book of the 
moment; recreations and sports divide them unstimulatingly 
into those who play and those who watch and talk about the 
players; dress and line become merely matters of mass dictation. 
Personality and individuality rarely lift their heads above the 
dead level of mediocrity, which even the wide prevalence 
of cliques and ‘sets’ among them fails to raise appreciably. 

Causes contributing to these adolescent attitudes. The 
reasons underlying these widespread types of adolescent 
behavior do not inhere in the nature of young people them- 

* Cf. Brooks, F. D.: Psychology of Adolescence, p. 193 ff. 

Kirkpatrick, E. A.: Mental Hygiene for Effective Living (1934), p. 248 ff. 
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selves; rather, they spring from the inadequate family, educa- 
tional, and community environments in which the present 
generation of young people is being brought up. None of these 
three cardinal sources of life experiences as at present con- 
stituted can succeed in really tapping the reservoirs of energy 
stored within the breast of today’s youth. 

(1) Unmotivating home environment. The conventional 
home in which children are brought up today is likely to offer 
nothing stimulating to youth in its environment. In contrast 
with the early American home, as we have seen, the contem- 
poraneous one provides little in the way of training children 
to commit themselves unreservedly and with most of their 
powers to hard tasks and routine humdrum. Home duties and 
chores such as once consumed much of the spare time of the 
youthful members of the home circle, and enlisted such in- 
ventiveness or adroitness as they were possessed of, have not 
survived in an age in which most families live on the products 
of the delicatessen shops, wear clothing that is purchased 
ready-made, maintain no domestic animals, and have de- 
livered at their doors and basement windows all their groceries, 
meats, provisions and fuel. There is little in such conditions 
of living in a home that can challenge the resourcefulness of 
boys and girls, make them deft or ‘handy,’ or hold their atten- 
tion steadily upon a difficult task which must be accomplished 
and for which they are responsible. 

The modern home is maintained largely without the routine 
and scheduled contributions of its younger members; it re- 
quires nothing hard of them; it provides them little or no 
discipline for body or mind; it imposes few or no restraints 
upon their complete freedom to do as they will during their 
idle hours. In this sort of ‘easy’ circumstance, young people 
become inevitably the victims of a changed age and a changed 
society. Deprived of the intimate and necessitous home con- 
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tributions which for untold ages of time have been required of 
them, they find themselves increasingly impoverished in their 
moral and spiritual stature. With little or nothing difficult 
or long continuing to be done with regularity and with yeoman 
devotion to the penaies, they develop habits and attitudes of 
idleness, languor, sloth, and laziness. They miss the con- 
sistent character building that comes as a by-product from 
the performance of homely and routine work for the welfare 
of the family; they grow restless and indifferent toward their 
elders, toward the proprieties, and toward authority; they 
grow ambitionless and vacillating; finding little for their hands 
to do, they do few things with their might. 

(2) ‘Easy’ educational environment. Somewhat the same 
condition of affairs obtains in the school environment of to- 
day’s boys and girls. Stiff and consuming tasks are no longer 
assigned them; the school requires little hard work of them, and 
disciplines their minds only to a degree of what it once did 
when the old culture and content subjects were supposed to 
have iron in them, and were for that reason pounded merci- 
lessly into them. Education has come in the lower and second- 
ary schools to be largely a ‘sugar-coating’ process in which 
primarily only those subjects or subject-units that are interest- 
ing and intriguing — or that can be so cleverly motivated as 
to appear to be so — are deemed possessed of virtue.*. In con- 
sequence of this emasculation of the curriculum, the young 
patrons of the schools tend more readily to manifest a passion 


< Foran illuminating and able defense of the conservative function of education 
and the need for the injection of somewhat more of iron into it, the reader will do 
well to read Education and Emergent Man, by W.C. Bagley, 1934. Cf. especially 
chapter 11. Says Bagley: “... It would be unwise to overload the programs of 
the lower schools and even of the earlier college years with materials from the 
inexact sciences and at the expense of the exact and exacting.... The plea put 
forth by some educationists... that the difficult programs, if not entirely elim- 
inated, should be at least greatly restricted, seems to be the last word in demo- 
cratic sentimentalism. The present writer has been second to none, he believes, 
in urging educational opportunities for the ‘common man,’ but he has very 
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for the easy and the intriguing than they do for the difficult or 
for the intellectually challenging. Exposed daily to entertain- 
ing and diverting points of attack upon the materials of educa- 
tion under clever teachers who have been trained to make 
easy and pleasant the way of learning, they come naturally 
and logically to envisage all situations — beyond the school as 
well as within it — from the same point of view, and to evaluate 
them in terms of their capacity to amuse. 

Moreover, with the tremendous broadening out of the 
curriculum that the past two or three decades have brought, 
the school has found itself compelled to rush from one subject 
to another in feverish haste.t' Instead of a leisurely aggressive 
intellectual pilgrimage through a new country, school life has 
been metamorphosed into a mad scramble through highways 
and byways that lead far afield and never seem to arrive at any 
particular destination. To cover the course of study as re- 
quired, and to push the ill-assorted mass of young patrons 
through the years, with the minimum of retardation and the 
maximum of speed, have become the twofold aim of our con- 
temporary schools. Such influences as these upon those young 
persons subjected to them can hardly be said to be productive 
of general attitudes of methodicalness and application; rather, 
they inevitably operate to make youth still more restless, 
undisciplined, and irresponsible. 


strongly opposed a ‘soft’ education for anyone.... The notion encouraged by our 
dominant theory and psychology to the effect that keen minds work hard just 
for the joy of realizing purposes needs correction...”’ From Education and Emer- 
gent Man, 1934, William C. Bagley. By permission of Thomas Nelson and 
Sons, New York. 

t For a discussion of the expansion of the school curricula in the United States 
since 1775, cf. Caldwell, O. W. and Courtis, S. A.: Then and Now in Education 
(1924). In 1775, the curriculum comprised reading, spelling, writing, arith- 
metic, and Bible Study. More than a dozen additional subjects had found 
places in the curricula by 1tg00, and there has been continued expansion since 
then. Cf. also Smith, W. R.: An Introduction to Educational Sociology (1920), 
pp. 354 fi. 
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(3) Negative community factors. In our American com- 
munities also, one is struck by the number of the negative 
influences that surround the building of adolescent ambition 
and responsibility. It would be futile to attempt an enumera- 
tion of these; suffice it to mention the cinema, which does much 
of youth’s thinking for him, introduces him often to an im- 
possible conception of human life and relationships, and fires 
him with emotional froth; the automobile, which provides him 
with speed, thrill, and escape from surveillance, responsibility, 
and any idle moments of introspection and self-analysis which 
he might otherwise profitably indulge; the dance-hall and the 
roadhouse and the night club, which feed the emotions but 
hardly the intellect, and in so doing serve to throw into for- 
bidding relief the virtues of industry, perseverance and honest 
toil; an insecure economic family life, which may prematurely 
sour youthful members of the home against the social order, or 
may discourage them from preparation for active and aggres- 
sive participation in the work of the world; political corruption 
and graft, which inspire in them attitudes of cynicism and of 
pessimism regarding the worthwhileness of ideals and char- 
acter; and the lax enforcement of laws and ordinances, which 
suggests to them rather a light-minded lawlessness than 
a consistent respect for and obedience to the regulations by 
which community and civic life are ordered. 

Influences of this sort at work in the community life, com- 
bined with the unmotivating home environment and the 
‘easy’ educational environment to which we have referred 
above, must be expected to effect markedly the mental atti- 
tudes of the rising generation. With little to fire them with 
purpose and vision, and little to hold them steadily to a pre- 


1 Cf. Glover, K. and Dewey, E.: Children of the New Day (1934), pp. 190 ff. 

White House Conference on Child Health and Protection: The Delinquent 
Child. Presents an excellent discussion of both negative and positive com- 
munity factors. 
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conceived line of effort — educational or vocational or civic — 
it is not difficult to understand how it is that the adolescent 
group, taken by and large, adopts an easy attitude of lazssez- 
faire, and is content to fritter away in idleness and pointless 
activity much of its time and energy. 

Organizing the community for adolescent welfare. The 
White House Conference on Child Health and Protection, of 
which the author was an active member, has laid down ir- 
revocably in its Children’s Charter the requirement that every 
child and adult ‘‘should have a community which recognizes 
and plans for his needs; protects him against physical dangers, 
moral hazards, and disease; provides him with safe and whole- 
some places for play and recreation; and makes provision for 
his cultural and social needs.” Here is a goal that will chal- 
lenge the social ingenuity and planning of our educational 
and community leaders for decades to come. As it is, our 
American communities have done pitifully little of what such 
a program will eventually require of them. The mere provision 
of schools, playgrounds, and parks is only a beginning. Child 
and adolescent welfare will not be adequately safeguarded 
until all the agencies of the community have been co-ordinated 
definitely to advance the health, happiness, and morality 
of youth, and until the greed motif, which exists universally 
in the field of amusement, has given way to one of service to 
the best that is in children and youth. When 99.94 per cent 
of a group comprising 10,000 children in a large city are forced 
to get their recreation from commercialized amusements for. 
want of something better to do,’ it is apparent that that city, 
like most others, has still a long way to go before ‘safe and 
wholesome play and recreation’ for its younger citizens can be 
said to have been made available for them. 

« Cf. the findings of the White House Conference on Child Health and Protec- 
tion, now available in considerable part in book form. 
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In the construction of a type of community life and program 
for youth such as the Conference above referred to has out- 
lined, we shall have need of all the organizing genius and all 
the wisdom of leaders in this field for a good many years to 
come. Meantime, it will be profitable for society generally, 
and for those interested in the welfare of adolescents in particu- 
lar, to busy themselves about certain social and civic reforms 
and adjustments that everybody knows to be essential for the 
best interests of all the people, adolescent as well as adult. 
In the remainder of this chapter it will be our purpose to 
endeavor to enumerate such of these needed social adjustments 
and transformations as bear most vitally upon the welfare of 
the youth of America. 

(1) Guaranteeing of economic security. It was hardly neces- 
sary to await the publication of the report of the Wickersham 
Crime Commission to realize that economic security is one of 
the major safeguards to law and order. Economic security 
of the family is also one of the major safeguards to morale, 
ambition, and enthusiasm.*. A home in which dire poverty 
stalks, or in which there is always the ugly specter of loss of 
employment for the bread-winner, is not an environment 
calculated to inspire the growing children within its walls with 
eagerness and hope. A healthy spirit of youthful enterprise, 
of expectant vocational preparation, of zeal to be up and 
about one’s life business, does not typically emerge from 
a home background of want, discouragement, foreboding, and 
insecurity. To produce and foster such a spirit there must be 
reasonable parental vocational satisfaction and assurance. 

Possibly the economic stress of the years succeeding 1929 
has done more to advance the cause of preventive economics 
than could have been achieved in two decades of economic ease. 


1 Cf. Myers, G. C.: The Modern Family, chapter 6: ‘Security in Family 
Relationships.” 
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Previous to that pivotal year, some sporadic beginnings had 
been made along the lines of safeguarding the worker and his 
family, but it has remained for the so-called depression years 
to develop a strong momentum behind such undertakings. 
We are coming slowly to see that economic security for all 
means an orderly, long-range planning that will provide during 
periods of prosperity and expansion for the periods of depres- 
sion and contraction to follow. The newer conceptions of 
minimum wage, length of work week, workers’ insurance, old- 
age pensions, and the like, must ultimately usher in a new 
economic day in which every family will be economically 
secure. This is no Marxian chimera, and it holds no augury of 
state paternalism or of state socialism; it is merely the common- 
sense way of guaranteeing the stability and contentment of 
every family in every community. Out of such families that 
have escaped the discouragement and bitterness of privation 
and want may be expected to issue perennially an army of 
youth whose morale and expectancy are high for engaging 
with ambition and determination in the work of the world 
which may fall to their hands to do. Until such time come, we 
shall have to anticipate from many a home the emergence of 
a different type of youthful army, made up in discouraging 
numbers of young people whose attitudes toward life in all of 
its phases — vocational, social, moral, economic — have been 
predetermined by unfortunate exposure to parental dis- 
affection, bitterness, and a sense of impotent rebellion. 

(2) The elimination of political inefficiency and corruption. 
Problem children and problem youth are very frequently found 
to be the products of problem communities. In the words of 
Dr. Hubbard:* “cities with very high crime rates tend to 
persist in this condition because of fundamental weaknesses, 


* Hubbard, F. W.: “Do We Want to Prevent Crime?” in the N. E. A. Journal, 
February, March, April, May, June, 1933. 
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such as unemployment, disease, poverty, bad housing, lack of 
proper recreational facilities, corrupt police and legal machin- 
ery, lack of community morale, and disintegration of neighbor- 
hood social controls.”’ It goes without saying that the typical 
candidate for political office in our communities is not offering 
himself because he feels strongly upon his conscience the needs 
of the citizens and the children of his municipality, nor because 
he feels highly resolved to make his city the cleanest, safest, 
and most exemplary community in the state. Rather, he is 
a candidate for office because he craves preferment, power, 
popularity, the ability to grant and receive favors. A program 
of ‘reform’ and ‘improvement’ sounds well in a campaign 
speech, but when it is all over and the smoke of election has 
cleared away, promises that were made for political expediency 
have a most discouraging way of fading out of the picture and 
the conventional forms of graft and corruption of continuing. 
The problem of governing any municipality is one that re- 
quires no small amount of training in economics, sociology, and 
community organization; and to suppose that any aspirant to 
office is equipped with such a background of understanding is 
monstrous. 

The problems of “unemployment, disease, poverty, bad 
housing, Jack of proper recreational facilities, corrupt legal and 
police machinery, lack of community morale, and the disin- 
tegration of neighborhood social controls,” to which Hubbard 
refers, cannot be met by turning them over to incompetent and 
untrained office-holders. So long as that is done, the problem 
will continue largely unsolved, and will tend to be increased 
rather than diminished. A community in which these condi- 
tions go on uncorrected is a poor environment for the young 
person to grow up in. Unemployment discourages and baffles 
him in his adolescent enthusiasm to join the ranks of the work- 
ers; disease threatens to undermine his potential productive- 
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ness; poverty invites him to moodiness, rebellion, and perhaps | 
to crime; bad housing drives him to the street and the gang as 
a way of escape; lack of playgrounds and other safe recreational 
facilities incites him to dangerous or illicit forms of behavior; 
corruption in the legal or police machinery suggests to him the 
possibilities of allying himself with those anti-social forces of 
the community whose machinations are protected or winked 
at by those who should be fighting them to the last ditch; lack 
of community morale creates in him an unco-operating, unag- 
gressive attitude of selfish indifference to principle and ideal; 
disintegration of neighborhood social controls opens the way 
for him to run wild in his amusements, his deeds, and his 
general behavior. These adolescent eventualities, ugly as 
they are, are not inconsistent with the operation in any com- 
munity of an inefficient and corrupt political machine which 
has no regard for the welfare of those among its supporters — 
younger or older — whom it pleases to victimize or exploit. 
(3) The enforcement of existing laws. If the existing laws and 
ordinances upon the statute books of our commonwealths and 
our municipalities were enforced with any reasonable degree 
of effectiveness, the environment of the ordinary community 
would be an infinitely more salutary place for children and 
adolescents to grow to the fullness of the stature of men and 
women than it is at the present time. Despite the multiplicity 
of laws prohibiting, for example, the sale of tobacco and liquor 
to minors, the traffic in drugs and narcotics, the maintenance 
of nuisances, illegal lotteries and gambling-dens, attendance 
of unaccompanied children at the ‘movies,’ employment of 
minors, and so forth, these things continue in our cities and 
towns, and are winked at by the enforcing authorities in many 
of them. In Massachusetts, by way of illustration, the report 
submitted in 1934 to the Governor and Legislature by the 
Special Crime Commission asserts that the underworld has 
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control of a vast system of illegal lotteries, that its power over 
them is maintained by violence and even by murder, and that 
it has received police protection. The Commission is of the 
opinion that ‘‘the conditions described are due not to a lack of 
sufficient law but to the failure to enforce the law we have.” 

This is essentially the condition in most American com- 
munities. Through police inefficiency, or actual connivance 
with the forces of the underworld, and through a colossal in- 
_ difference on the part of the general public to the whole ques- 
tion of law enforcement, we have achieved a condition in which 
the lawless element — a striking minority in numbers — has 
assumed a major and often a dominant rdéle in the great civic 
drama; the villain is by way of usurping the center of the stage 
and overwhelming the law-abiding and the innocent. Thus 
thrown into contact with criminal methods, with shady 
practices and illicit barterings, with ruthlessness and selfish- 
ness, with knavery and vice and improbity, with corruption 
and graft and nepotism, the adolescent person may readily 
himself fall into evil. The competition offered by the influences 
above enumerated with the positive and constructive agencies 
of the community is by no means inconsiderable, and becomes 
for many a youth irresistible. Until the citizenry of America 
is agreed that the former are vicious and needless, and is united 
in its purpose to dislodge and annihilate them, it must expect 
the dereliction of its young people in disconcertingly large 
numbers. 

(4) Better schools needed. It is a commonly accepted fact 
that the American system of public education is second to 
none in the world. Our school plants are the most modern 
educational outfits to be found on the globe; we train teachers 
better and more universally than is done in most other coun- 
tries; we lead the world in the production of educational books, 
texts, apparatus and materials; we spend more money per 
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capita and in the gross on our schools than any other nation; 
we devote more research to the field of education than possibly 
all other countries combined. Yet Warden Lawes hurls at us 
the uncomfortable rebuke that our schools have ‘‘done nothing 
to build the character of our people.” 

It appears from this castigation that the mere expenditure 
of money upon school plants, teacher training, and educational 
research does not insure education in the fullest sense. It is 
possible, in other words, to make our nation literate without 
making it moral; to make our people intelligent without making 
them noble. It is beside the purpose of the present volume to 
suggest ways and means of developing character and integrity 
through the formal educational system. It appears, however, 
that the time has come when much more emphasis will have 
to be placed upon character training, even though it may 
divert attention somewhat from the training of the intellect. 
It is possible that some of the numerous studies already under 
way may arrive at acceptable principles and methods of 
character education." 

But formal character education can never suffice alone in 
the schools to develop a generation of high-minded and es- 
sentially moral people. It will require the combined efforts. 
of the psychologists and the psychiatrists and the mental 
hygienists, along with the labors of program makers and 
educational philosophers, in a co-operative program of educa- 
tion unlike anything that has yet been undertaken in connec- 
tion with our schoolroom procedures. It will require a new 
type of teacher, selected because of fundamental fitness to 
influence the character and lives of boys and girls, trained as 

* For an epitomization of the studies in the field of character education, and 
an excellent statement of the aims and purposes of the entire movement, cf. 
H. B. Wilson, et al.: “Character Education,” Fourth Yearbook, Department of 


Superintendence, National Education Association, 1926, pp. 379-450. Cf. also 
Trow, W. C.: Educational Psychology, chapter 10. 
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a social worker in the highest sense of the term, and conse- 
crated to the task of the hour with the same devotion and 
faith that characterize the service of those who minister at the 
altar or at the bed of pain. It will require a new type of 
research worker who will be able to diagnose pupil failure; 
measure bent, capacity, and progress; advise and counsel 
vocationally and avocationally; safeguard against failure; 
predict achievement; and correct personality weaknesses and 
inefficiencies. It will require also the extension of the service 
and supervision of the school into the first extra-school years, 
when the product of the educational institution is finding his 
place in the work of the world and adjusting to his job, instead 
of washing its hands of those who pass through its doors after 
they have swung shut finally after them. No community can 
ever be adequately organized in the best interest of its young 
people until it has seen to it that every young person has been 
trained along the lines of his best potentialities, equipped with 
a personality that is well-adjusted and resilient, and placed in 
intelligent and supervised contact with a properly selected and 
to some degree gratifying type of work. In the construction 
of this ambitious program of education there will be required 
the co-operative interest and effort of the best minds of the 
educators, the psychologists, and the mental hygienists. 

(5) A wider program of exploration, counseling, and guidance. 
As intimated in the preceding paragraph, the community 
adequately organized for the welfare of the adolescent group 
will have to devote a great deal more attention to the problem 
of counseling and guidance than is the case in most com- 
munities at the present time.t Save for sporadic work with 


t The following references on counseling and guidance for the adolescent will 
prove helpful: 

Brooks, F. D.: The Psychology of Adolescence, chapter 18. 

Goodenough, F. L.: Developmental Psychology, chapter 21. 

Jones, A. J.: Principles of Guidance. 
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pupils of junior high-school age, we have done little of a 
systematic nature along these lines. Educational counseling, 
as well as pre-vocational and vocational, will have to be granted 
a much more important and recognized place in our educational 
systems. As our knowledge of individual differences grows, 
and our ability to diagnose them increases, we have a moral 
mandate to devote less time and energy to the lower pro- 
crustean art of fitting the child to the curriculum and much 
more to the higher one of fitting the curriculum to the child. 
What this will mean in terms of administrative problems, 
individualized work, and testing programs, we can yet but 
dimly envisage. What it will mean in terms of pupil adjust- 
ment, successful achievement, and intelligent self-direction, 
we can predict far more definitely. As the specialized forms of 
work multiply under the stimulus of the machine age, and as 
occupations ramify more and more multitudinously, the de- 
mands for selected personnel will likewise be augmented, and 
as improved diagnostic and aptitude tests make their appear- 
ance, it will be possible to classify workers more scientifically 
to meet these demands. Youth’s eternal questions of “ What 
shall I do?” ‘What shall I be?’’ which have been rather 
generally evaded by parents and schoolmen alike, cannot be 
ignored indefinitely in an age in which eVery other query is by 
way of receiving scientific investigation, and while we may 
never be able to answer every inquiring youth satisfactorily, 
we should shortly be in a position to answer increasing num- 
bers of them definitely and intelligently. 

(6) Relating the curricula to life and work. Similarly, the 
needs of the young people in our schools today require a more 
tangible identification of curricular content with the life they 


Kinneman, J. A.: Society and Education, chapter 21. 
Smith, W. R.: An Introduction to Educational Sociology, chapter 17. 
White House Conference on Child Health and Protection: Vocational Guidance. 
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are shortly to enter outside the school. The so-called ‘tool’ 
and social subjects stand greatly in need of much further 
revision than they have yet received if they are to be brought 
into rapport with the extra-school environment. Arithmetic, 
for example, has little value as a detached and formal discipline; 
as an introduction to the number and quantity relationships 
of life, however, it is indispensable. The teaching of a clois- 
tered, unreal arithmetic that has no counterpart in the world 
of men and affairs is not to be compared with a presentation 
of it that has definitely as its purpose the interpretation of 
the mathematics of the counting-room, the tax office, the in- 
vestor, and even the maker of a budget. 

So with the social subjects of the curriculum. History that 
depicts the past events of a nation without concern for its 
present and future; that emphasizes the martial and the 
military to the neglect of the social and industrial and political; 
that limits itself to the narrowly national and discounts the 
comparative and the extra-national —is a history that pre- 
pares the young person poorly for life in a world in which 
human relationships are the fundamental values. Geography 
that concerns itself with locations and boundaries and neglects 
regions and occupations has only the remotest relationship 

t A tremendous amount of experimental work has been and is being done on 
curriculum revision, in an. effort to bring the offering of the schools better into 
line with the needs of present-day living. Excellent material from the school- 
men themselves is to be found in the Sixth Yearbook of the Department of 
Superintendence, of the National Education Association, 1928, pp. 289-454. 
The entire volume is devoted to the development of the high-school curricula, 
and presents the revision actually under way or needed in the following subjects: 
social studies, English, mathematics, ‘science, modern foreign languages, Latin, 
music, art, home economics, industrial subjects, and commercial studies. The 
1926 Yearbook covers the same field at the junior high-school level, including the 
following subjects: English, science, mathematics, social studies, foreign lan- 
guages, music, art, home economics, industrial arts, and commercial education. 
The Third and Fourth Yearbooks are devoted to the same subject of investigation 


at the elementary school level. Cf. also Averill, L. A.: Hygiene of Instruction, 
chapters 10, II. 
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to human existence in a world in which commerce and industry 
and the production and exchange of commodities are basal to 
its people. An introduction to the elementary principles of 
sociology, economics, and government — which belongs at the . 
high-school level — should further acquaint the young citizen 
and voter-to-be with fundamental issues before the human race 
in its efforts to win happiness and security for itself. No 
community that is content to permit its schools to teach a 
formalized discipline and a detached body of fact is adequately 
meeting the educational and civic needs of its younger genera- 
tion. A vital and essential phase of community reorganization 
for adolescent welfare is the modernization and socialization 
of the curricula of its public schools, elementary and secondary 
alike. 

(7) Providing adequate clinical facilities. No recent move- 
ment for human welfare is fraught with more potential promise 
than the psychiatric clinics for child guidance. Properly 
staffed and equipped, these centers of social service are certain 
to become increasingly indispensable adjuncts to the home and 
the school. Primarily, the guidance clinics aim to determine 
the nature and causes of the conflicts and emotional inade- 
quacies that exist In a good many children and young people, 
and having determined them, to endeavor to re-educate or 
otherwise readjust the person to his social setting and his 
individual task. It is a fact abundantly established that 
inferiorities and insecurities and lack of loyalties and worries 


Cf. Child Guidance Clinics: A Quarter Century of Development, by G. S. 
Stevenson and G. Smith. New York, The Commonwealth Fund, 1934. Pre- 
sents an authoritative discussion of the history, organization and service of child 
guidance clinics in the United States. 

Directory of Psychiatric Clinics in the United States. Commonwealth Fund, 
1932. Lists the clinics now operating, together with their personnel and set-up. 

Habit Clinics for the Child of Pre-School Age, by D. A. Thom. Washington, 
Government Printing Office, 1924. Describes the organization, development 
and procedures standard for clinics for younger children. 
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and wrong feelings about life all too often act as goads to drive 
their young victims into introversion or actual delinquency as 
a means of escape from realities or from the fears that cannot 
be faced squarely and aggressively. The psychologist, the . 
psychiatrist, and the psychiatric social worker are very often 
the instruments through whose ministrations the harassed 
child and the discouraged youth may be straightened out in 
their thinking and in their feeling-life, and so brought again 
into happy adjustment with family, school, or with the environ- 
ment generally. 

Unfortunately, one of the inevitable results of prolonged 
industria] depression has been the abandonment of many 
child guidance clinics which, as .new-comers among the 
agencies of social service in the community, have frequently 
_ been among the first to be dispensed with. With the restora- 
tion of needful community enterprises, however, it is strongly 
to be hoped that the guidance clinics will be re-established as 
promptly as possible, and that their numbers will multiply 
in other communities. There is so much in modern life condi- 
tions that contributes to the arousal of conflict and the annihi- 
lation of personality that it is essential to maintain some 
agencies that definitely strive to preserve and conserve the 
mental health of the individual, and especially of the younger 
individual. That the psychiatric clinics have not been able 
to bring 100 per cent of their cases to a successful outcome is 
in no wise a condemnation of them nor a denial of their value.? 
They have certainly been not less successful in diagnosis 
and restoration than have medical men in the diagnosis and 
cure of strictly physical or organic ailments. 

In the encouragement and education of parents, in the 


1 Cf. Child Guidance Clinics: A Quarter Century of Development, p. 4. 
2 Cf.: 55 “Bad” Boys, by S. W. Hartwell (Knopf). An extremely interesting 
portrayal of the methods and techniques of the child guidance clinic. 
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establishment of new hope and control in the young patient, 
in the tremendous aid it makes available to the juvenile court 
worker, the probation officer, and the judge, and in the salva- 
tion of unknown numbers of pubescents and adolescents from 
delinquency and crime, the psychiatric clinic is one of the most 
indispensabie of all the welfare agencies of the modern com- 
munity. With 200,000 delinquent children passing annually 
through the juvenile courts of the United States, and with 
675,000 recognized and branded in the community as ‘problem 
children,’ the vital need of adequate clinical resources is plainly 
evident. For without organized efforts to restrain them the 
delinquent children and youth will, after the elapse of three 
or four years, furnish most of the additions to our annual 
quota of racketeers, criminals, prostitutes, gangsters, and hold- 
up men; and the problem children will, unless their social, per- 
sonal, or character abnormalities are corrected, grow up to fill 
our almshouses and jails and prisons and asylums, or, escaping 
such fate, will swell the ranks of the ‘queer,’ the neurotic, the 
unstable, the profligate, and the prostitute. 

(8) Greatly extended recreational facilities. ‘The superintend- 
ent of schools in an Eastern city recently remarked that the 
largest salary paid in his department was that of the high- 
schoo] coach, and that the only returns the community realized 
from his employment could be summed up in the single word: 
ball-team. This is a state of affairs that is by no means 
limited to a single city in the East, or elsewhere; it represents 
a condition common to many educational communities. To 
be able to train and drill and put on the field a ‘crack high- 
. school ball-team has been the unblushing aim of many if not 
most athletic directors in our secondary schools; and ad- 
ministrators, school committeemen, and even the parents and 


*Cf.: “Childhood in the Machine Age,” by L. A. Averill, in the Scientific 
Monthly (December, 1931), pp. 522-34. 
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taxpayers of the town — themselves alumni for the most part 
— have been content to let it be so. 

Such prostitution of our high-school physical education 
programs cannot be continued.‘ Building of health and 
correction of weaknesses and development of muscles and 
training of limb and inculcation of a love of sports on the part 
of everybody must be the watchword of the future high school. 
The development of teams can be countenanced only when and 
after provision has been made for the building of health and 
physical standards in the rank and file of the young people. 
Alumni may criticize, coaches may condemn, but the need for 
universal participation in physical education programs cannot 
be gainsaid. When young people are turned out from our 
secondary system, it should be with a love of and ability in 
several sports, and with the ambition and interest to continue 
a moderately athletic life beyond the walls of the school. We 
have not gone nearly so far in the United States with commun- 
ity programs and opportunities for youth in this continuance 
of outdoor sports and athletics beyond the schools as have 
certain countries of continental Europe. We do not yet have 
the space and the equipment and the leadership needed for 
a vigorous physical expansion for our people. We have been 
so intrigued withal with the prospect of cups and trophies 
and winning teams that we have neglected to provide for the 


t The following references, all of which emphasize the unwisdom of building 
the physical education program at any level of the school about ‘teams’ or 
‘champions,’ and the need of an all-round program aimed at developing 
the health, stability and play interests of every pupil in the system, are signifi- 
cant: 

Bramwell, P. R.: Intramural and Interscholastic Athletics. United States 
Office of Education, Bulletin, 1932, no. 17. National Survey of Secondary 
Education, Monograph no. 27. 143 pp. Especially v, pp. 99-109: “‘ Coaches.” 

Lewis, W. M.: “How Can the College Physical Education Association Best 
Serve Education?” School and Society, 39, no. 996, pp. 97 ff. 

Rogers, J. E.: “The Contribution of Physical Education to the New Educa- 
tion,”’ School and Society, 39, no. 1012 (May 19, 1934), pp. 647 ff. 
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continuance of a universal recreational interest after the school 
years have ended. 

That community which is to be organized in the future for 
the welfare of the younger generation will need to inquire 
critically into the wisdom of locking its school doors after the 
formal session of the day is ended, of closing its yards and play- 
grounds to children after school hours, and of keeping the 
entire educational plant idle for three hundred and sixty-five 
evenings, fifty-two Saturdays, and all of July and August. 
It will need to employ or develop leaders who can plan and 
carry out recreational programs throughout the entire year; it 
will need to open new playgrounds, provide new equipment, 
and adopt a wholly different attitude toward the problem of 
physical and recreational needs. Somewhere in this program 
must be found provision for the wholesome play, athletic, and 
sports interests of all the young people in the community who 
are still in, or who are no longer in school. Somewhere in it 
also must be found means of interesting leaders to assume 
direction of small groups; it may be that some adaptation of 
a ‘big brother’ movement may be the solution for this particu- 
lar aspect of the whole problem; from many a welfare agency 
goes up constantly the cry for more adult men in the com- 
munity who will be willing to interest themselves individually 
in some boy greatly in need of a chance to grow in mental as 
well as in moral and physical health. Somewhere, too, must 
be found a way of training for leadership in recreational and 
athletic lines, so that eager young participants may be kept 
interested and active. Regimentation of youth is neither 
needed nor desirable for the successful operation of this plan; 
activation of youth with enthusiasm for wholesome and con- 
suming physical expenditure under stimulating leadership and 
with sane and tangible objectives is most urgently needed if they 
are to be helped to develop strong bodies, right social attitudes, 
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and minds responsive to wholesome and salutary influence. Un- 
til this whole question of extra-school recreation for youth is 
taken hold of, we shall continue to permit youth to waste 
much of its potential worth through indulgence in idleness, 
aimlessness, and indolence, and too often in vice and delin- 
quency.’ 

(9) Making available plenty of reading matter. It is doubtful 
if the claims for the vicarious values of good reading have 
been exaggerated, even by its most ardent advocates. Most 
people like to read, at least until their appreciations or their 
tastes have been destroyed by poor teaching, poor books, or 
lack of reading material in the environment. For it is a 
paradoxical fact that, notwithstanding the tremendous number 
of books published each month, access to them in any ade- 
quate fashion is still denied most children and most adolescents. 
Public libraries are usually centrally located, and juvenile 
would-be patrons find it difficult to make anything more than 
semi-occasional pilgrimages to them; branch libraries are apt 
to be long on the adult type of fiction and short on the juvenile 
type; school libraries are either non-existent, or else the books 
they contain are poorly selected, not easily procurable, or are 
otherwise unappealing to young people; home libraries are 
scarce, and parental selections are not conspicuously intriguing 
to the young readers. And as for the magazines that juveniles 
enjoy, they are ordinarily hopelessly out of the reach of the 
great mass. ‘Taken all in all, about the only reading matter 
that percolates into the typical home where there are children 
is limited to the daily paper and one or two adult magazines 


« For a most illuminating account of the movement sponsored by the National 
Recreation Association to provide profitable and salutary activities for childhood 
and youth in and outside of the school, during holidays and vacations, etc., the 
reader is referred to The New Leisure Challenges the Schools, by E. T. Lies. 
New York, National Recreation Association, 1933. 326 pp. 

Cf. also Society and Education, by J. A. Kinneman, chapter 43. 
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of the lighter type. Publications of special interest to child- 
hood and youth circulate only among those juveniles who are 
fortunate enough to have the means to subscribe to them, or 
who chance to be able to procure them at the public library. 
Frequently those who need them the most, or who would 
profit very greatly from access to them, are denied them. Being 
thus uninfluenced by the best in juvenile fiction and literature, 
many an individual early in life grows away from books and 
their gracious ministrations, and thus loses the stimulus to 
fancy and the satiation of adventuresomeness, not to mention 
refinement of character, that exposure to the best in the 
world’s reading matter brings to those who are privileged to 
enjoy it. 

To supply this need for good books and good magazines of 
appeal to the adolescent generation, school and library offi- 
cials need to bestir themselves to investigate the situation 
in their communities and to find means of meeting it. It 
should be a proper function of the public junior and senior high 
schools to maintain juvenile libraries well stocked with the 
books and magazines suitable to the age of their young patrons, 
and to provide easy and free access to them during out-of- 
school hours and on Saturdays and during vacation seasons. 
The library, maintained not as a receptacle for school texts 
and supplementary literature classics, but as a base of supply 
for all popular contemporary juvenile and adolescent books 
of fiction, of adventure, of exploration, of popular science, of 
nature and art, of construction and handicraft, and the like, 
should be as conspicuous and accepted a unit in the educational 
plant as the assembly-room or the gymnasium. 

While the school is the obvious receptacle for juvenile 
books and magazines, the public library should have at least 
co-operative responsibility in meeting the problem of supplying 
them. From its vantage-point as a depository for books and 
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publications, and from its familiarity with the world of books, 
of authors, of titles, and of publishers, it should take the 
initiative in the community of encouraging and overseeing the 
establishment of school libraries in every building. It should 
conduct a propaganda of education and information when 
necessary to arouse public interest initially in the venture; 
it should make available lists of desirable new titles, as they 
appear, for the assistance of the school librarians; it should 
train those individuals — teachers or otherwise — who are 
to assume responsibility for the circulation of the books in 
the schools; it should publish attractive folders describing the 
available new publications as they are purchased, so that the 
young readers may be intrigued to draw them; it should employ 
capable story-tellers to go about in the schools, whetting the 
literary appetites of young people and introducing them tempt- 
ingly to the book and magazine fare to be had for the taking. 
These activities should, of course, be supplementary to the 
library’s conventional service of maintaining under its own 
roof a juvenile department, with reading and reference-rooms 
for the wider use of the youth of the community. 

It is impossible to predict how great would be the salutary 
effect upon youth of constant and intriguing exposure to 
books and magazines suited psychologically to its ever chang- 
ing, chameleon-like interests. To grow up through childhood 
and youth in the midst of a varied environment of the fas- 
cinating and the challenging in the printed page would cer- 
tainly be an experience that could hardly fail to be trans- 
forming in the best sense. Unquestionably tens of thousands 
of young persons who never frequent the public library, and 
whose values and energies become in consequence identified 
with other and often undesirable modes of conduct, would be 
early attracted to books under such a plan, and it is reasonable 
to suppose that no small number of them would be kept from 
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idleness and delinquency. ‘This whole problem has scarcely 
yet been even stated; it is urgent that the making available 
of plenty of good reading matter for boys and girls be given 
the attention it merits on the part of citizens, parents, teachers, 
administrators, and librarians. 

(10) Satisfying youth’s tribal nature. Boys’ gangs in some 
form or other have existed for unknown centuries of time. 
Prominent among the professed razsons d’éire has been the - 
opportunity which gang life supplies for the tribal activities 
of ‘roughing it,’ camping, hiking, exploration, and hut- 
construction. One does not need to subscribe in toto to the 
Recapitulatory Theory to be impressed with the strength 
of these drives in pubescent and early adolescent boys — 
and to a considerable degree, in girls also. Few boys ever 
pass through their early teen years without having been allied 
at some time or other with one or more of these natural juvenile 
groupings. While under the spell cast by puerile gangdom, 
boys exhaust all their art in the building of camps, huts, 
lean-tos, ‘hang-outs,’ club-rooms, etc.; they rove over un- 
believable extents of countryside and explore auspicious-ap- 
pearing localities for their hang-outs; they hunt, forage, cook, 
sleep in the open; they dream great dreams and talk big talk; 
they keep their secrets, and indulge in much mystifying com- 
munication; they develop a strong esprit de corps, ask no 
favors of other gangsters, and give them no quarter. In some 
circumstances, they play truant, pillage, destroy property, 
indulge in dangerous pranks, migrate far from home, gamble 
and drink, and become delinquent or near-delinquent, and at 
their worst feeders to the adult gangs of the underworld. Inter- 
esting bits of social service work have been performed by under- 
standing adults of the community in winning their way irre- 
sistibly into the hearts of the key members of some boys’ 
gang that was trembling on the verge of delinquency, and in 
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being the instrument for transforming its a-social aims and 
goals into innocuous or socially desirable ones. 

All students and observers of boy life are agreed upon two 
things with reference to boys’ ganging proclivities: first, that 
interest in a gang is almost universal — most boys belong to 
one; and second, that the goodness or badness of the gang is 
dependent upon the character of the leader. These two con- 
clusions are suggestive of what a community may do in or- 
ganizing itself for the welfare of young adolescent gangsters. 
Since the drive is practically universal among juveniles, our 
communities need to recognize the fact and provide such safe- 
guards as possible to encourage them to indulge their tribal 
natures to the limit, and at the same time to steer clear of anti- 
social types of conduct. 

In certain European countries, this spirit of wanderlust and 
gangdom finds expression in extensive and prolonged mass 
migrations of youth through forests and over mountains and 
countrysides.* Such juvenile migrations in our own country 
were until very recently unknown, the nearest approach being 
seen in the numerous small bands of roving children of depres- 
sion moving westward and southward. To satisfy the thirst 
for the tribal and nomadic, so strong in most young adolescents, 
there is great need for camps a few miles outward from the 
cities where groups of boys (or girls), with their leaders, may 
achieve the exciting experience of camping and of ‘roughing it.’ 


t Notably in such organizations as the Wanderviégel, in Germany. These bands 
are comprised of young people between the ages of twelve and eighteen years, 
who travel by bicycle and afoot over Central Europe. In 1934 it was estimated 
that four million of them made use of the hostels provided for their use by local 
communities. Each hostel is under the immediate care of a man and his wife, 
and provides separate dormitories for the sexes. The movement has made some 
headway already in the United States. (Cf. The Springfield Union, November 
18, 1934, which featured a Massachusetts chateau which was being renovated 
for American youth, and contained'some information regarding the American 
Youth Hostel Association, incorporated under the laws of Connecticut.) 
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In winter as well as in summer, bands of strapping young 
gangsters hiking to camp for an afternoon’s enjoyment, or for 
an evening meal prepared by themselves, and perhaps for an 
all-night thrill of sleeping in the woods, should come to be 
frequent spectacles on every road leading countrywards. Far 
from being available only to children of the more fortunate 
economic classes, these camps should be free to every group 
having a responsible leader. Through his experiences on such 
migratory pilgrimages, the young adolescent will not only 
have his tribal urges satisfied, but incidentally will learn many 
a needed lesson in respect for the property of others, care of 
fire in the open, the preservation of nature and wild life, per- 
sonal cleanliness, and responsibility in a common undertaking. 
Failure to learn these lessons in youth frequently results in 
adult habits of carelessness and indifference toward property 
and the rights and comforts of others. 

An extension of the camping idea that is worthy of wider 
adoption in this country is the practice, already common in 
central and western Europe, of sending boys from the metro- 
politan and congested areas of the cities out into the country 
to live with and aid the farmers during the summer months. 
The number of American city boys who have never been 
brought into contact with the country, and who have never 
had the advantages of a rural environment, is no less than 
legion. They know nothing of the interesting processes con- 
nected with life on a farm; they have never had the training 
which the care of animals affords; they are strangers to grassy 
fields and wild flowers and brooks and streams; they lack the 
skill of hand and ingenuity of mind that are the inevitable by- 
products of country living. The advantages which several 
weeks in such surroundings each year would bring to city-born 
boys in terms of improved physical stamina alone, not to men- 
tion the new knowledge and skills and the new interests and 
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controls and stability of character that would accrue, should 
far more than repay the efforts which placing bureaus would 
need to put forth to set up and maintain the plan. The farm 
homes of Europe have entered into full co-operation with the 
innovation, and have profited greatly from the sojourn in their 
midst of eager young boys who, though city-bred, learn quickly 
to fit into the life of the rural environment. The American 
farmer should find participation in a similar experiment no less 
valuable and mutually helpful; and if the investment did not 
actually turn out to be financially gratifying, the consciousness 
that he was actively sharing in a wide social movement to help 
the adolescent generation to build better bodies, keener minds, 
deeper understandings, and to express constructively and 
positively a side of its nature which might otherwise lead to 
destructive and negative behavior, should provide sufficient 
reward to kindly farm folk engaged in the experiment. 

(11) Providing leaders for youth. As we have suggested here- 
tofore, the quality of leadership of juvenile groups will deter- 
mine the profitableness of their activities and the goodness or 
badness of their general behavior. A leader without prin- 
ciples or ideals means a youth and a gang without principles 
and ideals, and a neighborhood distracted by the untoward 
conduct of some of its own product. Thus far, save in con- 
nection with certain religious organizations and their offshoots, 
we have done little to discover and train leaders of youth. 
We have rested content with supplying youth with trained 
teachers in the schoolrooms, without bothering particularly 
about the need for trained guardians for their extra-school 
activities. Typically, the teacher’s guardianship ceases with 
the close of the school day, and is not resumed until the open- 
ing of the following school day. In the interim, however, come 
the hours in which character is largely formed and habits 
established. To rely upon the influences of the street and 
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the corner gang and the pleasure and amusement haunts to 
shape character and habits in youth is to bury one’s head, 
ostrich-like, in the sand. Character springs largely from the 
nature of the leadership to which the young person responds, 
and if that leadership is dominated by the profit motive, or 
the motive of idleness and indolence, character may be expected 
to be adversely affected. The only safe leadership for child- 
hood and youth in their extra-school environment is a leader- 
ship trained and maintained at public expense. 

Here is an aspect of education that most communities appear 
completely to have lost sight of. ‘They maintain no machinery 
calculated to do more than provide formal schooling for their 
youth. True, the amount of money they are willing to expend 
for this purpose is fabulous, and they provide it for the most 
part without protest. Still, the cost of education in the broader 
sense which we have in mind here is bound to increase as 
people become more fully cognizant of what education in its 
wider sense will have to become. In addition to the playground 
directors, which many communities already provide, the broader 
education of the future will make imperative the provision 
of trained leaders to direct the other myriad forms of activities 
that a new age is presenting to youth everywhere. Leaders 
for hiking and camping trips; leaders for discussion groups and 
classes in clubs, community houses, and school buildings kept 
open beyond 4 p.m.; leaders for non-school class work in radio, 
the gasoline engine, nature, photography; leaders for dramatic 
groups, for music groups, for science groups; leaders for the 
arts, crafts, handwork; leaders for training youth itself to 
responsibility and leadership — these will be deemed indis- 
pensable in our general education scheme a quarter of a century 
hence. The long leisure-time hours of the pubescent genera- 
tion will be filled with interesting and valuable work and play 
adapted to individual gifts, capacities, or preferences, and 
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directed by leaders who have the confidence and respect of 
young people. 

Only through attention to this important problem of leisure 
time activity can society hope, in an age which offers so little 
in the way of filling this time wisely and satisfyingly — not 
to say safely — to keep the energies and the interests of its 
youth constructively occupied during all its waking hours. 
And only those communities that succeed in making an ade- 
quate solution to the problem will have the satisfaction of 
noting that juvenile waywardness and delinquency are kept 
at a minimum, and that the rank and file of their junior mem- 
bers are occupied, interested, and reasonably contented with 
their lot. Organization of the community for adolescent 
welfare will never be adequately achieved until the com- 
munity has available a trained leadership for its youth, 
competent and capable of commanding its respect, and 
directing its activities into useful and socially constructive 
channels. | 

Summary. Certain contemporaneous adolescent attitudes 
have been unfavorably criticized by adult observers of youth; 
these include the frequently remarked craving for a good time, 
without the expenditure of effort necessary to guarantee it; 
a notable deficiency in stick-to-it-iveness and perseverance in 
tasks requiring some degree of sustained and prolonged atten- 
tion; and the insatiable coveting of popularity and approval. 
The causes that contribute prominently to these attitudes in 
young people include a home environment that fails to stim- 
ulate and motivate; an ‘easy’ educational atmosphere that 
neglects to arouse determined and purposeful attack upon 
challenging assignments; and a general community influence 
that is wanting in suggestion and opportunity for positive and 
creative endeavor. ‘To provide the needed environment for 
the promotion of the best adolescent welfare, our communities 
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will have to be reorganized in certain vital aspects; namely, 
in guaranteeing the economic security of the family, so that 
its youthful members may approach their vocational careers 
hopefully and with ambition; in the elimination of political 
inefficiency and corruption, so that youth may have the best 
in example and in community planning; in the enforcement of 
existing laws, so that youth’s inexperience may not be exploited 
by those who are unprincipled; in the maintenance of better 
schools, so that the whole child may be trained in accordance 
with his peculiar needs; in the operation of a wider program of 
educational guidance and of vocational counseling and explora- 
tion, so that every young person may more readily ‘find him- 
self’ in the work of the world; in the socialization of the curri- 
culum, so that the schools will minister much more adequately 
to the needs of life and of modern citizenship; in the provision 
of clinical facilities, so that those individuals who are possessed 
of potential maladjustments, conflicts, emotional instability, 
and the attitudes of near-delinquency may be helped to develop 
their personalities wisely and constructively; in the extension 
of recreational opportunities to a point thus far unachieved, 
so that the extra-school life of the younger generation may be 
enriched with attractive and purposeful recreational activity; 
in the maintenance of school libraries properly stocked with 
the best of modern reading matter for children and youth, so 
that all who enjoy reading, or who can be led to enjoy it, may 
indulge their tastes without stint; in the satisfaction of the 
tribal natures of pubescents and adolescents through the pro- 
vision of camps, huts, and cabins outside the city limits, so 
that bands of adventurous young people may, under proper 
leadership, experience to their heart’s content all the joys of 
‘roughing it’ in the open; and in the training of leaders for 
youth in numerous extra-school fields of interest or inquiry, 
so that young people may find abundant opportunity to satisfy 
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their intellectual curiosities and their social and avocational 
preferences in the long hours during which they are outside 
of the domination and control of the school. 


SUPPLEMENTARY PROBLEMS FOR SPECIAL STUDY 


1. Have you had any experience as a counselor or leader of 
young people that would confirm the criticism commonly 
heard of them that they like to be amused but dislike to exert 
themselves to secure planned good times? 


2. Are you in agreement with the criticism of youth that it lacks 
perseverance and stick-to-it-iveness? Cite your evidence in 
support or to the contrary. 

3. Do you feel it to be true that the thirst for popularity and the 
approval of the crowd has almost the strength of religious de- 
votion among young people of the present day? 

4. Develop further the relationship between the economic 
security of the family, on the one hand, and on the other 
a normal outlook upon life and work on the part of its juvenile 
members. 

5. To what extent do you feel that the existing laws of your com- 
munity and state relative to the sale of tobacco and alcohol, 
control of the drug traffic, gambling, and the like, are enforced, 
so far at least as young people are concerned? 

6. Discuss the appointments and the activities of a school system 
organized after the fashion suggested in the chapter, and try 
to evaluate its influence over boys and girls and young 
people. 

7. Investigate the history, organization, and contributions of the 
child guidance clinic movement in the United States. If 
possible, pay a visit to a near-by clinic, with the purpose of 
studying its work more closely. 

8. Draw up a program of suggested uses for the school building 
and grounds which are to be made available for the welfare of 
the younger members of the community during extra-school 
hours and on non-school days. 

9. Investigate the opportunities enjoyed by the children and 
adolescents in your city in the way of securing plenty of well- 
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adapted books and magazines. What efforts are made to 
interest them in the available reading material? 


Make a survey of the environs of your town or city for the 
purpose of determining upon practicable sites for the location 
of camps and cabins for the all-year use of pubescent or adoles- 
cent groups. Present plans and specifications for the con- 
struction of a hut for this purpose. 


Investigate the ‘farming out’ of boys in European countries 
during the vacation season. 


What agencies in your community are devoting some atten- 
tion at least to training for the leadership of youth? Does the 
available supply of trained leaders appear to you to be ade- 
quate to meet the needs of a broad community program, such 
as the one suggested in the chapter? What suggestions for 
more effectively coping with the situation have you to make? 
Do you feel that our communities are already well enough 
organized for adolescent welfare, and that the need is not for 
more and better organization so much as it is for the arousal 
of an informed public opinion to promote and support work 
already under way? 
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CHAPTER: xy) 


ADOLESCENTS IN HISTORY, LITERATURE, 
BIOGRAPHY, AND HUMAN ACHIEVEMENT 


Puberty rites among primitive peoples. The coming of 
pubescence in the young males has always been recognized 
by primitive tribes as a time of great importance. The ma- 
turation of the procreative function is welcomed as a signi- 
ficant opportunity to initiate the young tribesmen into full 
membership in the community, with all the adult responsibil- 
ities that are presently to be theirs. The ceremonies compris- 
ing this initiation are often elaborate, long continued, and shot 
through and through with the philosophy of life under which 
the tribe lives and with much mystica] and symbolic meaning.” 
They are of such a nature as will indicate conclusively whether 
or not the young initiate is possessed of sufficient fortitude and 
self-control to be worthy of full citizenship in the tribe of his 
fathers. 

It is customary in primitive culture for the boys to remain 
during the childhood and prepubescent years with the women 
of the community, the idea being that beardless boys have no 
place in the councils of the men but belong rather among the 
women, who are deemed of much less importance in the main- 
tenance of the integrity and security of the community. With 
the coming of puberty, however, the boys are generally re- 
moved from the companionship and supervision of the women 
and placed under the care and instruction of the older men. 
The wisdom and venerableness of the latter are sufficient to 
inspire in the youthful candidates the profoundest respect 


™ Cf. Hart, J. K.: Democracy in Education, chapters 1, 2. 
Monroe, P.: A Textbook in the History of Education, pp. to ff. 
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for their tribes and their totem poles. The girls, being un- 
important, remain indefinitely with the women, even the epi- 
sode of marriage failing to change their traditional estate of 
complete subordination to the males. 

While the initiation ceremonies vary greatly among different 
primitive groups, they are ordinarily extremely taxing to the 
endurance and trying to the spirit of the young victim. The 
ordeal to which a youth is subjected is designed to indicate 
to his adult critics and observers whether he can bear physical 
pain with fortitude and without murmuring. Sometimes he 
undergoes scarification or laceration; sometimes his teeth are 
knocked out; sometimes he is beaten; sometimes he is tortured 
with heat, or thirst, or prolonged hunger, or exposure. What- 
ever the nature of the ordeal to which he is committed, it is 
mandatory upon him that he shall give evidence by no sign 
or token of the torture which he is undergoing. This cruelty 
is perpetrated upon him to symbolize the nigor of life which 
one must live, and the need for bravery and manly courage 
in meeting it. Through exposure and privation, he is further 
taught that self-control is the chiefest of all primitive virtues, 
and that none but women are weak and complaining. Through 
the complete silence which he must maintain during the entire 
ordeal, which may last for weeks and even months, depending 
upon the tribal customs, he is taught deference and unques- 
tioning obedience to the will of his elders; through foraging 
after his own food throughout the ordeal, he is taught that it 
must be an important part of his duties as an adult to supply 
the food needs of his tribe and of his family. In all the initia- 
tion ceremonies, the totem pole plays a central and conspicu- 
ous part, and under its omnipresent aegis he is taught to recog- 
nize and observe the fealty which he owes to it, and to revere 
and venerate its symbolism. 

If in all the ordeals through which he passes, the youth 
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acquits himself with bravery and resignation; if he scorns pain 
and physical suffering; if he remains stoical and indifferent 
throughout the testing period, which varies as we have seen 
among different tribes in the length of its duration, then with- 
out further delay he is rewarded by admittance into full 
membership in the tribe. Having demonstrated his ability 
to endure hardship and pain like a true man and a hero, he is 
obviously worthy of admission to man’s estate. Henceforth 
he lives with the males, participates in their councils, and 
exercises all their prerogatives. | 

Youth in Rome of the Caesars. In classic Rome, the youth 
put on the toga virilis — the toga of manhood — at the age of 
fourteen, and was thereby acknowledged to be a Roman citizen. 
Trained in the childhood years, as in primitive tribes, by the 
Roman mothers in the homes, the boys were schooled in the 
elements of those virtues which to the Romans of the Golden 
Age meant the very foundation stones of character. After 
assuming the toga at fourteen, the youth became increasingly 
a companion and devotee of his father and of the Roman heroes 
of the day. By them he was instructed further in the con- 
temporary virtues of pietas, gravitas, and constantia, that is, 
filial devotion, manliness, and sobriety. And underlying all, 
of course, was the peculiar Roman ideal of devotion to the 
state.t Vergil, in his immortal character, Aeneas — pius 

t Cf. Cubberley, E. P.: Readings in the History of Education, chapter 3. Con- 
tains a large number of quotations from old Roman writers relative to education: 
Cicero, Suetonius, Polybius, Marcus Aurelius, Tacitus, Horace, Vergil, Martial, 
Quintilian, e¢ al. 

Hart, J. K.: Democracy in Education, chapter 12. Presents discussion of 
formal education in Rome in the schools of the Judus, the grammaticus, the 
iterator, and the rhetor. Discusses also education in the home and the forum. 

Monroe, P.: A Textbook in the History of Education, chapter 4. 

Quintilian: Institutes of Oratory, chapters 1, 2. 


Cf. also: “Schools of Greece and Rome,” by C. A. Beard and C. A. Carr, in 
Journal of the National Education Association, 28, no. 8 (December, 1934), 


pp. 230 ff. 
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Aeneas — has embodied better perhaps than any other writer 
of antiquity the Roman ideal and the Roman conception of 
what youth should eternally be. 

Sparta. A similar training in Hellas — notably in Sparta — 
not only stressed the Spartan virtues but inured the youth to 
the endurance of all manner of hardship and privation as a 
means of developing that fortitude without which the Spartan 
recognized no manliness and no heroism.’ In a state that was 
beset behind and before with hostile states, physical bravery 
became essential, and the tale of the Spartan youth who, 
detected by a landholder in whose estate he had been foraging, 
concealed the hare beneath his doublet and gave no sign or 
murmur until, his entrails laid open by the tearing teeth of 
the animal, he fell dead at the feet of the noble rather than 
admit his theft, has come down to us as symbolic of the sturdy 
fortitude of these Hellenes. Had he shown weakness, the dis- 
grace would have been unpardonable; to forage was justifiable, 
even legal, under the Spartan system; but to whimper or 
tremble with pain was unmanly andignoble. The youth chose 
the noble part. 

The age of chivalry. In the Middle Ages, the institution of 
chivalry recognized also in no unmistakable way the pubescent 
transformation of character and of potentialities? At the 
age of fourteen, the page became a full-fledged squire. Pre- 
viously, as a page, he passed most of his time with the ladies 
of the castle, by whom he was duly trained in those feudal 
graces of courtesy, fine manners, sympathy, exemplary polite- 
ness, and in music and the dance. With the advent of puberty, 
however, he forsook increasingly the service of the ladies and 
became the ‘squire of the body’ to his knight. The duties 


t Cf. Freeman, K. J.: The Schools of Hellas. 
Monroe, P.: A Textbook in the History of Education, pp. 70-79. 
2 Cf. Monroe, P.: A Textbook in the History of Education, pp. 284-91. 
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of attendance upon the noble were often extremely arduous 
and of a nature well suited to demonstrate his bravery and 
control. Trained both as a page and as a squire to ride swiftly, 
to bear the lance, to wield the sword, and to hunt, he now had 
ample opportunity to demonstrate his skill and cleverness in 
these pastimes. In days of peace, the knight fired his soul with 
thrice-told tales of knightly valor wrought by himself or by 
other knights of the past, and thus sowed in his fertile soul 
the seeds of fortitude, of gallantry, and of self-control. In 
the more stirring and tempestuous days of jousts and tourneys, 
it was the proud squire who bore the weapons of his knight, 
accompanied him to the lists, and supported him thence in 
the event of his being wounded or unhorsed. In times of war, 
he was his knight’s most trusted and faithful retainer, eager 
to serve his lord with all valor to the end that he might merit 
a full meed of praise and approbation. 

Serving his liege thus through adolescence, the squire, if 
he proved faithful and showed himself to be possessed of those 
knightly qualities exemplified in his master, was himself made 
a knight at the close of the period. In preparation for this 
momentous event, the squire underwent ceremonies of puri- 
fication, and when finally dubbed knight he promised under 
oath ‘“‘to defend the Church, to attack the wicked, to respect 
the priesthood, to protect women and the poor, to preserve the 
country in tranquillity, and to shed his blood in behalf of his 
brethren.”’ In an epoch in which darkness brooded deeply 
over Europe, knighthood with its deeds and prowess represents 
one of the really bright spots of the times. Courtly, noble, 
honorable, brave, faithful, the knights of the Dark Ages have 
left a memory of deeds of valor and gallantry that have per- 
haps no parallel in human history. | 

Adolescents in Literature. Lvttérateurs and romancers 
have felt, too, the appeal of the adolescent years, and have 
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created immortal characters endowed with all the graces and 
all the fire and passion of the teens... What would romantic 
literature be if it were not for the new-old theme of the meeting 
and the mutual passion of maids and their swains? Where 
would be the thrill and grip of poetry and drama were it not 
for the trials and tribulations and final triumphs of lads and 
maidens upon whose brows are still the dews of youth? Some 
of the world’s most charming literature in all languages is 
woven intimately about the adventures and the longings and 
the heart-breaks and the aspirations of those in the grip of 
the adolescent years. Red blood, modest virtue, fiery ambition, 
thirst for achievement, perfect love and devotion, self-sacri- 
fice, faithfulness to a cause and to a mission — these are 
qualities that characteristically go/with youth rather than with 
age, with adolescence rather than senescence. Heroes and hero- 
ines must be in their teens and earlier twenties if they are to 
stir the imagination and arouse the sympathy of those who 
read. Merely to call the réle of adolescent heroes and heroines 
of literature is to bring to mind the world’s greatest fictional 
and romantic characters. 

The immortal knights of King Arthur’s legendary court rep- 
resent perhaps the finest types of adolescents in English liter- 
ature. Chosen king himself at fifteen years, King Arthur sub- 
dued the hostile kings and chieftains of Britain, and won the 
fair Guinevere for his bride. To Caerleon he attracted ven- 
turesome youths, eager for prowess and for service to the king. 
Sir Tor, Sir Gawain, Sir Lancelot, Sir Tristram, Sir Galahad — 
their names have lived gloriously, and romanticists and drama- 
tists and poets have immortalized their deeds of knightly valor 
and daring in the generations that have passed since they rode 
on horseback through the woods and across the plains of 


«Cf. Hall, G. S.: Adolescence. 2 vols. 
Youth: Its Education, Regimen and Hygiene. 
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Britain. And Galahad — the noblest of them all — ‘‘ whose 
strength was as the strength of ten because his heart was pure ”’ 
symbolizes for all time the aspirations of youth to seek the 
holy grail of truth and reality. 


“Oh just and faithful knight of God! 
Ride on! The prize is near! 
So pass I hostel, hall, and grange; 
By bridge and ford, by park and pale, 
All-arm’d I ride, whate’er betide, 
Until I find the Holy Grail.” 


A Shakespearean student has identified no less than 139 
adolescent characters in the plays of that master dramatist. 
They are located as follows: in the comedies, 74; in the trag- 
edies, 46; in the histories, 19. The sonnets and poems of 
Shakespeare indicate, in the opinion of this investigator, that 
the great humanist had a most profound and accurate knowl- 
edge of the adolescent individual. Of the 139 persons tabu- 
lated, the investigator selects 30 characters who, “either on 
account of direct references to their age, or because of their 
love-stories, or because they show the emotional and intellec- 
tual plasticity of youth, may be regarded as typical adoles- 
cents.’ The list follows: Romeo, Juliet, Hamlet, Ophelia, Imo- 
gen, Perdita, Arviragus, Guiderius, Palamon, Arcite, Emilia, 
Ferdinand, Miranda, Isabella, Mariana, Orlando, Rosalind, 
Biron, Portia, Jessica, Phebe, Katharine, Helena, Viola, Troilus, 
Cressida, Cassio, Marina, Prince Hal, and Richard of Gloucester. 

Hughes has done for Dickens what Libby did for Shake- 
speare.? In his study of Dickens’s adolescent characters, the 
former has enumerated from the pages of the Dickens novels 
a considerable number of typical adolescents. These include: 


* Libby, M. F.: “Shakespeare and Adolescence,” in the Pedagogical Seminary, 
8, pp. 163-205. 
2 Hughes, J. L.: Dickens as an Educator. 
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Miss Dingwall, Nicholas Nickleby, Barnaby Rudge, Joe Willet, 
Dolly Varden, Martin Chuzzlewit, David Copperfield — 
largely a reproduction of the author’s own life — Steerforth, 
Little Emily, Sam Weller, Dick Swiveller, the Marchioness, 
Young Podsnap, the Artful Dodger, and Charley Bates. And 
though still children, Oliver Twist, Little Nell, Little Dorrit, 
Joe and Turveydrop in Bleak House, and Paul Dombey all 
show pubescent characteristics that are unmistakable. It is 
true that most of the Dickens creations are caricatures and 
somewhat overdrawn; the fact remains, however, that the 
individuals mentioned were designed and created by Dickens 
to play réles in his tales that should be typical of the underlying 
temper of the adolescent mind and heart. 

Charming, though often a bit overdrawn characters found 
in literature include, in addition to those mentioned above, 
Ivanhoe, the Little Minister, the Little Women and Little 
Men, Ben-Hur, Maggie Tulliver and Tom, Fight Cousins, 
Freckles, the Girl of the Limberlost, Amaryllis and John in 
The Magic Garden, Jane Eyre, Elsie Dinsmore, the Five Little 
Peppers, Montgomery’s creations in the Anne Books, Eleanor 
Porter’s in the Miss Billy Books, many of those of Cooper in 
the Leatherstocking Tales, Tarkington’s Penrod and Sam and 
Clarence, Rebecca and Pollyanna, e# a/. In the older English 
novels should be mentioned the young men and maidens whose 
fabulous adventures are recounted by Sidney in Arcadia; 
Richardson’s Pamela —the first English novel — and his 
Clarissa Harlowe; Fielding’s Joseph Andrews and Tom Jones; 
Sterne’s Tristram Shandy and Sentimental Journey; Burns’s 
Handsome Nell; Southey’s Curse of Kehama and Thalaba, 
and many of Thackeray’s creations. In the German literature, 
the characters of Egmont and Klarchen, of Hermann and 
Dorothea, of Hans Liefrink and Maili, of Marguerita and 
Wilhelm Meister, are outstanding adolescent characters. 
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The keen popular interest in youth is well evidenced also 
by the acclaim that has been and still is given to numerous 
contemporary and near-past dramatic productions in which 
the central action has revolved about adolescent heroes and 
heroines. Prominent among plays of this type that have been 
produced over and over again from Broadway to the smallest 
‘little theater’ in the land are: Lattle Women, Granddaddy-Long- 
legs, Come Out of the Kitchen, Seventeen, The Charm School, A 
Kiss for Cinderella, Mary Rose, Peg O’ My Heart, The Whole 
Town’s Talking, There’s Always Juliet, The Romantic Young 
Lady, The Youngest, The Cinderella Man, The Patsy, Tweedles, 
and so forth. Audiences everywhere have laughed and wept over 
these plays, and will continue to do so for a long time to come 
as they penetrate downward to the amateur theatrical groups. 

Biographies of youth.. In a very interesting study,’ Lan- 
caster has gathered more than a thousand biographies of youth 
in his search after information bearing upon the activities of 
noted men and women while yet in their adolescent years. 
From this investigation ? we are informed that Savanarola was 
“solitary, pondering, meditating, felt profoundly the need of 
reform, and at twenty-two spent a whole night planning his 
career’; that Shelley, the poet, was extremely unsocial during 
his adolescent years, shunning the companionship of others 
and preferring above everything else to be alone beneath the 
stars and the moonlight; that Henry Ward Beecher was en- 
amoured of nature, and ascribed to it the inspiration of his whole 
life; that George Eliot was consumed at thirteen with a pas- 
sion for music, and at sixteen had a deep religious experience, 
founded asylums for the poor and for animals, and felt keenly 

t Lancaster, E. G.: “The Psychology and Pedagogy of Adolescence,” Pedagog- 
ical Seminary, 5, p. 106 ff., as epitomized by Hall in his Adolescence, vol. 2, pp. 
537 ff. Quoted by permission of D. Appleton-Century Company. 


2 ‘This epitomization of Lancaster’s study is abridged from G. S. Hall’s Adoles- 
cence, vol. 2, pp. 537 ff., by permission of D. Appleton-Century Company. 
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the call of philanthropy; that Thomas A. Edison, in the vora- 
cious zest for reading that consumed him at fifteen, undertook 
to read through all the books in the Detroit library, succeeded 
in completing fifteen solid feet as the books stand on the shelves, 
but was obliged to discontinue his resolve, and read thereafter 
comparatively little during his life; that Tolstoy was obsessed 
with the fear that he should commit hideous crimes, frequently 
lost complete control of his temper, doubted his paternity, 
believed himself disliked and even hated by everybody, mused 
- much about the future life, conceived grandiose ideas for the 
salvation of humanity, had at seventeen a deep religious experi- 
ence which made him weep for sheer joy, told desperate lies, 
and later on — when he had passed through the period — 
greatly regretted that he had wasted much precious time. 
Rousseau, so Lancaster informs us, was extremely unhappy 
in adolescence, fell violently in love, had frequent recourse to 
tears, and was quite unstable. Keats, at fourteen, was over- 
come with the most profound stirrings of his soul, longed for 
knowledge, and felt himself “at the morning hour when the 
whole world turns to gold.”’ Patrick Henry was solitary and 
lonely during the period, wandering alone up and down the 
countryside and sitting often for hours beneath the trees com- 
muning with himself and with the Infinite. Benjamin Frank- 
lin desired to run away to sea, read poetry all night at the 
tender age of thirteen, wrote verses and sold them to passers- 
by on the streets of Boston, became a skeptic and a doubter at 
fifteen, left his home at seventeen, and started the first public 
library in Philadelphia four years later. Robert Fulton was 
poverty-stricken, impractical and dreamy, loved art and nature, 
painted well, poetized passably, and left home at seventeen. 
William Cullen Bryant adored nature, experienced a deep 
religious awakening, prayed that poetic gifts might be im- 
parted to him, and at seventeen wrote Thanatopsis. ‘Thomas 
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Jefferson was enamoured of animals and worshiped nature, at 
fourteen, and at seventeen was studying fifteen hours a day. 
James A. Garfield, though living far inland, longed with fervor - 
for the life of the sea, and never lost the desire to satisfy that 
youthful ambition. Hawthorne, too, fell early in love with 
the sea and longed to go down to it in ships and sail forever, 
never touching land again. He loved the woods also, and liked 
nothing better than to wander alone through them. Whittier 
at fourteen came upon a copy of Burns’s poems, and the whole 
tenor of his life was changed. Oliver Wendell Holmes adored 
flowers and trees at fourteen, and at fifteen wrote good poetry. 
Nansen at fifteen lived alone for weeks at a time in the woods, 
giving himself up completely to the spell which they cast over 
him, and longed to run away from the world and live as 
Robinson Crusoe. Thomas B. Reed became at twelve an 
indefatigable reader, ran away from home before he was eight- 
een, and spent much timein painting, poetizing, and acting. 
Lafayette, inspired by the struggle of the colonists, left his 
native land for America at nineteen and cast his lot with them. 

Notable adolescent pupils. Swift has made an investigation 
of the scholastic interests and abilities of noted men and 
women during their adolescent years at school.* Hall quotes 
Washington Irving as saying? that “‘a lad whose passions are 
not strong enough in youth to mislead him from that path of 
science which his tutors, and not his inclinations, have chalked 
out, by four or five years’ perseverance, will probably obtain 
every advantage and honor his college can bestow. [But] 
IT would compare the man whose youth has thus been passed 
in the tranquility of dispassionate prudence to liquors that 

t Swift, E. J.: “Standards of Efficiency in School and in Life,” Pedagogical 
Seminary, 10, pp. 3-22, as epitomized from Hall in his Adolescence, vol. 2, pp. 
541-43. Quoted by permission of D. Appleton-Century Company. 


2 Op. cit., p. 541. Cf. also, pp. 541-42, from which the present enumeration 
is adapted. 
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never ferment, and consequently continue always muddy.” 

Whether Irving’s opinion be worth anything or not, the 
fact remains that Swift found an inordinately large number of 
notables who were the despair of all their teachers. The list 
is an impressive one, including such names as Wagner, the 
composer, who was “lazy and slovenly ’’; James Russell Lowell, 
who was publicly reprimanded in his sophomore year “for 
general negligence in themes, forensics and recitations,” and 
who was at length suspended “‘on account of continued neg- 
lect of his college duties’’; Oliver Goldsmith, whose boyhood 
teacher dubbed him the dullest child she had ever had, and 
whose tutor later called him “ignorant and stupid’”’; Lord 
Byron, who stood only at the head of his class when it was 
inverted, and whose master was wont to remark on the oc- 
casion of such inversion: “Come, George, man, let me see how 
soon you'll be at the foot’’; Schiller, the German dramatist, 
who was repeatedly censured for negligence and stupor; 
Philip Sheridan, who was “remarkable for nothing except 
idleness and winning manners’’; Wordsworth, who was an all- 
around disappointment to his teachers; General U. S. Grant, 
who was demoted from corporal in his junior year and served 
through his senior year as a private; Napoleon, who “ graduated 
forty-second in his class”’; and Charles Darwin, who was up- 
braided on one occasion by his father in this strong language: 
“You care for nothing but shooting, dogs, and rat-catching, 
and you will be a disgrace to yourself and to all your family.” 

Other men who have achieved striking eminence in various 
fields, yet who were conspicuously poor and unpromising in 
their youth, were: Sir Isaac Newton, who was inattentive to 
his studies and ranked very low in school; Richard Brinsley 
Sheridan, who was pronounced by his master “‘an incorrigible 
dunce”’; Goldsmith, whose dullness was proverbial; Shake- 
speare, Gibbon, Davy, and Dryden who failed to exhibit the 
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common and usual elements of future success; Berzelius, the 
eminent Swedish scientist, who had entered against his name 
when he left school for the university the unflattering notation, 
‘indifferent in behavior and of doubtful hope,’ and who was 
taunted by an instructor when on one occasion he entered 
the laboratory to participate in some experimental work that 
he did not appear to ‘understand the difference between a 
laboratory and a kitchen”; Sir Walter Scott, who was reputed 
to have ‘‘the thickest skull in school’’; Milton and Swift, who 
were justly celebrated in childhood for their stupidity; Clavius, 
the great mathematician of his age, who was so stupid in his 
boyhood that his teachers could make nothing of him; and 
Isaac Barrow, whose father used to say that if it pleased God 
to take from him any of his children he hoped it might be 
Isaac, as the least promising. And so the list runs! In it are 
the names of many other great people of the earth who made 
little progress and could see no sense in the formal education 
to which they were exposed, yet who, when they arrived at 
man’s estate, wrote their names high above those of their 
more common fellows. 

Age of achieving greatness. Lancaster inquired also, in 
his study,’ into the average age at which noted men and 
women first demonstrated their talents to the world. Of 100 
actors, he found the average age of initial great success to be 
exactly 18 years; of 53 poets, the average age was between 15 
and 20 when their first poems appeared; among 100 musicians 
rare talent and promise were displayed before the age of 16; 
of 53 artists, 90 per cent demonstrated their talent while still 
under 20 years, with the average age at 17.2. Writers and men 
of science, however, did not achieve commanding positions 
so early, due probably to the fact that they must spend a longer 
time in preparation for their work. Of 100 novelists, the aver- 

t Op. cit. 
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age age when their first story received public approval was 
slightly over 30. Of 100 professional men, the average age of 
completion of graduate work was 24 years and 11 months, and 
it was necessary to add ten years before they achieved emi- 
nence. Of 118 scientists, he found the lure of their life-interests 
beginning to exert itself shortly before the 19th year. From 
Lancaster’s study it appears that those talented individuals 
who are to impress themselves upon their fellows through 
emotional or artistic channels achieve eminence well under 20 
years of age, on the average, while those who are to excel in 
purely intellectual] spheres do not typically receive recognition 
until several years later. 

Autobiographical reminiscences of youth. Of particular 
interest are those autobiographical accounts of the adolescent 
experiences and interests of a considerable number of men and 
women who have won prominence and who have found time 
to set down their memories and impressions of the adolescent 
years. Weare indebted to G. S. Hall for collecting and editing 
the most valuable and interesting of these records and making 
them available in his monumental volumes on adolescence.’ 
None has recognized better than he the difficulty of obtaining 
truthful and sincere accounts of the experiences of youth, 
since many writers in recounting them are tempted to seek for 
literary effect and to paint somewhat exaggerated pictures 
of this alluring age; besides, memory is somewhat deceptive, 
and it is difficult to envisage a stage of life through which one 
passed years before and to diagnose its factors. Quoting 
William Allen White,? in substance, Hall says: “There is a 
wall around the town of Boyville which is impenetrable when 
its gates have once shut upon youth. An adult may peer over 


t Hall, G. Stanley: Adolescence, vol. 1. 

2 White, William A.: The Court of Boyville, p. 358, as epitomized from Hall in 
Adolescence, vol. 2, pp. 535-36. Quoted by permission of D. Appleton-Century 
Company. 
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the wall and try to ape the games inside, but finds it all a 
mockery and himself banished among purblind grown-ups. 
The town of Boyville was old when Nineveh was a hamlet; it is 
ruled by ancient laws; has its own rulers and idols; and only the 
dim, unreal noises of the adult world about it have changed.” 

Nevertheless, there have been not a few grown-ups who, if 
they have not scaled the walls of Boyville— and of Girlville, too 
—have at least kept green memories of their own experiences 
as they passed through years before, and have succeeded in 
translating its activities for those who run toread. The follow- 
ing half-dozen accounts of an autobiographical nature, epit- 
omized by Hall, are highly interesting and informing. ‘Three 
of them are reminiscences of women; three, of men. 

Louisa May Alcott. Louisa Alcott’s romantic period began 
at fifteen, “when she began to write poetry, kept a heart journal, 
wandered by moonlight, and wished to be the Bettine of 
Emerson, in whose library she foraged; wrote him letters which 
she never sent; sat in a tall tree at midnight; left wildflowers on 
the doorstep of her master; sang Mignon’s song under his 
window.... If she looked in the glass at her long hair and well- 
shaped head she tried to keep down her vanity; her quick 
tongue, moodiness, poverty, impossible longings, made every 
day a battle until she hardly wished to live, only something must 
be done, and waiting isso hard. Sheimagined her mind aroom 
in confusion which must be put in order; the useless thought 
swept out; foolish fancies dusted away; newly furnished with 
good resolutions. But she was not a good housekeeper; cob- 
webs got in, and it was hard to rule. She was smitten with a 
mania for the stage, and spent most of her leisure in writing 
and acting plays of melodramatic style and high-strung senti- 
ment, improbable incidents, with no touch of common life 
or sense of humor, full of concealments and surprises, bright 
dialogues and lofty sentiments. She had much dramatic 
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power, and loved to transform herself into Hamlet and de- 
claim in mock-heroic style.’ ? 

Frances Hodgson Burnett. In early adolescence,? Fanny . 
Burnett “loved to speak of the flowers, to bend down and say 
caressing things, to stoop and kiss them, to praise them for their 
pretty ways of looking up at her as into the eyes of a friend and 
beloved.... She loved to sit on the porch, elbows on knees 
and chin on hands, staring upward, sometimes lying on the 
grass. Heaven was high, and yet she was a part of it and was 
something even among the stars. It was a weird, updrawn, 
overwhelming feeling as she stared so fixedly and intently 
that the earth seemed gone, left far behind. Every hour and 
moment was a beautiful thing. She felt on speaking terms 
with the rabbits. Something was happening in the leaves 
which waved and rustled as she passed. Just to walk, sit, 
lie around out of doors, to loiter, gaze, watch with a heart fresh 
as a young dryad, following birds, playing hide and seek with 
the brook — these were her halcyon hours. ”’? 

Sarah Grand. Inthe Beth Book, Sarah Grand describes her 
own early adolescent psychology, thus: 


Beth ‘got religion’ very intensely under the influence of her 
aunt, grew thin, lost her appetite and sleep, had heartache to 
think of her friends burning in hell, and tried to save them. She 
never thought at all of her personal appearance until she over- 
heard a gentleman call her rather ‘nice looking,’ when her face 
flushed and she had a new feeling of surprise and pleasure, and 
took very clever means of cross-examining her friends to find if 
she was handsome. All of a sudden the care of her person 
became of great importance, and every hint she had heard of 
was acted upon. She aired her bed, brushed her hair glossy, 
pinched her waist and feet, washed in buttermilk, used a parasol, 
tortured her natural appetite in every way, put on gloves to do 


t As epitomized by Hall in Adolescence, vol. 2, pp. 552-53. Quoted by per- 
mission of D. Appleton-Century Company. 
2 Burnett, Frances H.: The One I Know Best of All. 
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dirty work, etc. The house always irked her. Once stealing 
out of the school by night, she was free, stretched herself, drew 
a long breath, bounded and waved her arms in an ecstasy of 
liberty, danced around the magnolia, buried her face in the big 
flowers one after another and bathed it in the dew of the petals, 
visited every forbidden place, was particularly attracted to the 
water, enjoyed scratching and making her feet bleed, and eating 
a lot of green fruit. This liberty was most precious, and all 
through a summer she kept herself healthy by exercise in the 
moonlight. This revived her appetite, and she ended these 
nightly excursions by a forage in the kitchen. She had a great 
habit of stealing out, often by the most dangerous routes over 
roofs, etc., at night, running and jumping, waving her arms, 
throwing herself on the ground, rolling over, walking on all- 
fours; turning somersaults, hugging trees, playing hide-and- 
seek with the shadow fairy-folk, now playing and feeling fear 
and running away.... Suffering from a dull, irresolute feeling 
due to want of a companion and an object, she met a boy of 17, 
whose face like her own brightened as they approached. ... This 
friendly glance suffused her whole being with ‘the glory and 
vision of love.’...They had stolen interviews by night, and many 
an innocent embrace and kiss, and almost died once by being 
caught. They planned in detail what they would do after they 
were married, but all was taken for granted without formal vows. 
Richard Jefferies. Turning now to male autobiographical 
records of the adolescent years, one is struck with the faithful- 
ness with which Richard Jefferies, the noted English naturalist, 
has depicted his own emotional experiences as a youth. Hall 
says,’ epitomizing Jefferies’s Story of My Heart: 
.... Lying down on the grass, I spoke in my soul to the earth, the 
sun, the air, and the distant sea.... I desired to have its strength, 
its mystery and glory. I addressed the sun, desiring the sole 
equivalent of his light and brilliance, his endurance, and un- 
wearied race. I turned to the blue heaven over, gazing into its 
depth, inhaling its exquisite color and sweetness. The rich 
blue of the unobtainable flower of the sky drew my soul toward 


* Op. cit.,as epitomized by Hall in Adolescence, vol. 2, pp. 569-70. Quoted by 
permission of D. Appleton-Century Company. 
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it, and there it rested, for pure color is the rest of the heart.’ 
He prayed by the thyme; by the earth; the flowers which he 
touched; the dust which he let fall through his fingers; was 
filled with ‘a rapture, an ecstasy, an inflatus. With this 
inflatus I prayed....I hid my face in the grass; I was wholly 
prostrated; I lost myself in the wrestle....’ He felt himself 
immortal just as he felt beauty. He was in eternity already, 
for the supernatural is only the natural misnamed. As he lay 
face down on the grass, seizing it with both hands, he longed 
for death, to be burned on a pyre of pine wood on a high hill, to 
have his ashes scattered wide and broadcast, to be thrown into 
the spaces he longed for while living.... He was often out of 
doors all day and often half the night; wanted more sunshine; ' 
wished the day was sixty hours long; took pleasure in braving 
the cold so that it should be not life’s destroyer but its re- 
newer. 


Hans Christian Andersen. Hans Christian Andersen, that 
inimitable writer of fairy tales, thus analyzes his youthful 
dreams and feelings: * 


The son of a poor shoemaker, he taught in a charity school 
at the dawn of puberty; vividly animated Bible stories from 
pictures painted on the wall; was dreamy and absent-minded; 
told emotional stories to his mates; at confirmation vowed he 
would be famous; and finally, at fourteen, left home for Copen- 
hagen, where he was violently stage-struck... called on a famous 
dancer, who scorned him, and then, feeling that he had no one 
but God to depend on, prayed earnestly and often. For nearly 
a year, until his voice broke, he was a fine singer. He wet with 
his tears the eyes of a portrait of a heartless man that he might 
feel for him. He played with a puppet theater and took a 
childish delight in decorating the characters with gay remnants 
that he begged from shops; wrote several plays that no one 
would accept; stole into an empty theater on New Year’s Day to 
pray aloud on the middle of the stage; shouted with joy; hugged 
and kissed a beech tree until people thought him insane; ab- 
horred the thought of apprenticeship to Latin as he did to that 
t Andersen, Hans Christian: The Story of My Life. Quoted from Hall, 

op. cil., p. 584. 
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of a trade, which was a constant danger; and was one of the most 
dreamy and sentimental, and by spells religious and prayerful, 
of youth. 


Jacob A. Riis. Jacob A. Riis, if somewhat less mystical than 
Jefferies and Andersen, tells us* that he was unusually senti- 
mental and of a romantic turn. Hall says of him:? 


He ‘fell head over heels in love with sweet Elizabeth’ when 
he:was fifteen and she thirteen. His ‘courtship proceeded at 
a tumultuous pace, which first made the town laugh, then put it 
out of patience and made some staid matrons express the desire 
to box my ears soundly.’ Elizabeth played one day among the 
lumber where he worked, and he watched her so intently that 
he scarred his shin-bone with an adz he should have been 
minding. On another occasion he cut off his forefinger with an 
ax when she was dancing on a beam nearby, and once he fell 
off a roof while craning his neck to see her go round a corner. 
At another time he ordered her father off the dance-floor, be- 
cause he tried to take Elizabeth home a few minutes before the 
appointed hour of midnight. Young as he was, he was large, 
and tried to run away to join the army, but finally went to 
Copenhagen to serve his apprenticeship with a builder. 


When one makes all due allowance for the exaggeration and 
for the attempt to supply literary effect, of which the auto- 
biographical accounts of these six individuals are no doubt to 
a degree guilty, there is left enough of the underlying spirit and 
temper of the adolescent years to be extremely suggestive. 
In a generation in which repression and strict discipline were 
the rule among parents and guardians of youth, it is easy to see 
how the unfolding spirits of the three women in particular 
struggled against this domination, and craved the freedom and 
self-determination which the youth of the present generation 
are enjoying. No wonder in such an age they were deemed 
mad, even at times insane, by their more staid elders. No 


t Riis, Jacob A.: The Making of an American. 2 OP. cit.,. pu 580 
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wonder they were misunderstood, chided, and lectured to. 
They were heeding the stirring impulsions of adolescence, . 
refused to be altogether repressed, and were making the 
beginnings of a complete final emancipation of woman, the 
full fruits of which the adolescent girl of the present generation 
is reaping. Louisa Alcott, Beth, and Fanny Burnett could 
not absolutely defy Victorian conventions; to have done so 
would have been to forfeit reputation and their own self- 
respect, and even to set their future hopes of a career in jeop- 
ardy. ‘They must be content at soul-rebellion, an outpouring 
of their hearts upon the trees, the flowers, the heavens. Their 
rebellion must be spiritual, emotional; the time was not yet 
for social and physical emancipation. Theirs was rather to sow 
the seeds that should in another day spring up into full flower. 

Ambitions of present-day youth. A world-wide question- 
naire was conducted, in 1926, by the International Y.M.C.A. 
into the life ideals of youth of the twentieth century. The 
inquiry reached some fifty thousand boys and young men 
between the ages of twelve and twenty-one years. These 
youth dwell in thirty-eight countries, and speak twenty-two 
languages, so that while no very great number in any one 
country are represented in the returns, in the aggregate the 
number is considerable. A résumé of the replies made by these 
young men to the question: “What would you like to ac- 
complish within the next ten years?” yielded the following 
typical ambitions: 


To acquire an economic independence. 

To get a position and found a home. 

To obtain recognized success in commerce. 
To obtain a good position in society. 

To be a successful business man. 

To attain money. 

To get an economically safe position. 

To secure money for a comfortable home. 
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In analyzing the fifty thousand returns, the investigator 
reached the conclusion that “‘the necessity of earning a liveli- 
hood is the alpha and omega of youth today,” and that 
“‘personal success is nearly always thought of in terms of 
money.” As for occupations in which “it would be easy to 
practice the ideals of Christianity” these seem to be “the 
least preferred by young men of the present age.... Preach- 
ing, teaching, medicine, and missionary work have little ap- 
peal.” On the other hand, the most popular life-work ideals 
include ‘‘trade, business, administration, law, and public office, 
and some of the highly specialized industrial professions such 
as engineering and also military life and commercial traveling.” 

Heroes of youth. Interesting also in this connection were 
the answers received from these same young men to the ques- 
tion: “Who are your favorite heroes of the present (1926), or 
from history?” From the youth of the British Common- 
wealth of Nations come the names of Nelson, Drake, de Ruyter, 
Tromp, Wellington, Wolfe, Napoleon, Smuts, Jellicoe, Beatty, 
Abd-el-Krim, Lloyd George, Alfred the Great, Richard Coeur- 
de-Lion, Lord Clive, Robin Hood, Kruger, General Botha, the 
Prince of Wales, Henry Ford, Jesus Christ, Marconi, Caesar, 
William the Conqueror, and Gandhi. From the youth of 
Norway: Nansen, Amundsen, Mathiesen, with Napoleon the 
last in the list. From the youth of Sweden: Gustavus Adol- 
phus, Charles XII, and Amundsen. From the youth of 
Poland: Nourmi and Madame Curie. From the youth of 
Latvia: Edison, Lincoln, Washington, Dempsey, Nourmi. 
From the youth of Switzerland: Arnold Winkelried, Wilhelm 
Tell, Major Davel, Jesus Christ, Saint Paul, Luther, Calvin, 
and Mohammed. From the youth of Austria: Goethe, 
Schiller, Beethoven, Ford, Jesus Christ, and Charles the Great. 
From the youth of Czechoslovakia: Woodrow Wilson, Mas- 
saryk, Huss, Ziska, and Comenius. From the youth of South 
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American countries: George Washington, San Martin, Edison, 
and Franklin. 

When the fifty thousand young people reached by this 
questionnaire came to answer the query: ‘‘ Who is the greatest 
person who ever lived?” they agreed pretty well that Jesus 
stands out above all others. 

In these lists of heroes living and dead, one finds an interest- 
ing admixture of military and naval heroes, enlightened 
monarchs, statesmen, captains of industry, athletes, philos- 
ophers, reformers, explorers, scientists, inventors, religious 
teachers, poets, dramatists, musicians and educators. They 
represent unquestionably the finest things on the whole that 
- the race has achieved in war, in industry, in adventure, and in 
the arts. It is certain that an equal cross-section of adult 
society would express no higher ideals than do the youth of 
these nations. 

Summary. The pubescent changes that herald the onset of 
adolescence have always been deemed of tremendous signifi- 
cance among various peoples. In primitive society, the young 
pubescent is subjected to certain symbolic rites of initiation, 
which are often extremely taxing and brutal, into membership 
in the tribe. In classic Rome, the putting on of the toga at 
fourteen was the token that a lad was no longer a child, but was 
in process of becoming an adult. Spartan boys, while there 
was no ceremonial comparable with the Roman assumption of 
the toga, were inured to pain and privation and disciplined to 
bear stoically whatever hardships confronted them. Under 
the system of chivalry, pages became squires at the beginning 
of adolescence and were knighted at its close. Writers, 
literateurs, and dramatists have always been intrigued by the 
potentialities of the adolescent years, and very many of the 
immortal characters created by them have been young men 
and maids, Biographical and autobiographical accounts of 
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the youth of noted men and women are rich with anecdotes 
and records of the interests, dreams, successes, and failures of 
those who were later to become the great people of their day 
and generation. Studies of the ambitions of youth of the 
present day indicate the important rdéle played by success as 
measured by money and possessions; studies of the great 
characters idealized by youth incline one strongly to the feeling 
that young people, taking them by and large, are little different 
from their elders in the heterogeneity of their tastes, included 
among their favorites being personages ranging all the way 
from military heroes and monarchs to athletes and religious 
teachers. 


SUPPLEMENTARY PROBLEMS FOR SPECIAL STUDY 


1. Investigate the puberty rites celebrated among certain primi- 
tive peoples of the present day, especially the aborigines of 
New Guinea, and Madagascar. 

2. Report upon the Roman ceremonies attendant upon the 
donning of the toga. Study the réle of the Roman father and 
his male associates in the informal training of Roman youth 
in the virtues and ideals of the day. 


3. Contrast the training received by Spartan and Athenian boys 
subsequent to the achievement of pubescence. 


4. Study those institutions of knighthood which were concerned 
with the education and training of pages, squires and knights. 


5. Try to decide who is your favorite adolescent character in the 
Shakespearean dramas; in the Dickenese novels; in other classic 
literature; in modern literature; in modern drama. 


6. Find some interesting passage from biography or autobiography 
that indicates strikingly the nature of the experiences and 
feelings of the adolescence of the individual concerned. 


7. From your observation of and acquaintance with young people 
of the present day, endeavor to state your own conception 
of their ideals and ambitions. Who appear to be their heroes 
and heroines? Does an eagerness for money and possessions 
characterize them typically? 
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